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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


The City of London—that which is known 
as the centre of the vast metropolis, dating it from the external city, it was called “ Lon- 
from the time of the Romans—contains but don within the walls.” The wall, however, 
six hundred acres, and a population of less has for the most part disappeared, yet enorgh 
than 50,000. It occupies, according to act of remains to show the old-time bound. To 
Parliament, a radius of but three miles, and speak of “ The City” to a Londoner, the lo- 
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The Lord Mayor of London. 


cality is recognized at once. The only re- ing branch of the printing business. It is 
maining city gate is at Temple Bar,a name not necessary to enter into details, which 
very common in literature, which was de- would be only understood by the technically 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren. Thestreets initiated; but it may be said that his types 
of the city are narrow and crooked, charac- gained a wide popularity all over Europe, 
teristic of old places everywhere,and London and to his taste and enterprise letter-press 
is old enough to be a model for almost all the printing is indebted, there, for the present 
other crooked places in the world. elegant ornamentation which it is capable of, 
The government of the outside portion of He it was who first saw the superiority of the 
London is vested in a home secretary, but French artistic designs and introduced them 
“London within the walls” maintains its old into English printing. His zeal, taste and 
position. It is under the exclusive superin- energy may be said to have entirely reformed 
tendence of the corporation, one of the most the style in the art as practised in England 
influential and wealthy organizations in the and onthe Continent. We do not know how 
world. This consists of the Lord Mayor, the far we may be indebted, in this country, to 
Court of Aldermen, having 25 members ex- the taste of the new Lord Mayor. 
clusive of the CRief Magistrate, and 206 After working most successfully from 1820 
Common Councilmen. The Lord Mayor is until 1852, he took what men of his type call 
elected annually from the Court of Alder-__ relaxation in endeavoring to be of some pub- 
men, he having previously served as sheriff, lic use. In that year he was returned as one 
and may be reelected. The aldermen hold of the representatives of the ward of Alders- 
office for life, and are elected one for each of gate in the Court of Common Council, where 
the twenty-six wards of the city. The Lord he was distinguished by the sound sense and 
Mayor is the representative of royalty in the practical wisdom he brought to bear upon the 
civil government of the city, and on the various matters discussed. Nine years later, 
death of the sovereign he becomes pro tem. Sir Peter Laurie, the alderman of the ward, 
a member of the Privy Council. He hasthe died, and so favorable an impression had Mr, 
free use of the Mansion House andasalary Besley created, that nearly every elector 


of £8000 per annum, and is expected to main- 
tain the reputation of the city’s hospitality. 
Those filling the office are rich men, belong- 
ing to some of the many wealthy guilds that 
compose the corporation, and the inadequate 
sum is made up from the private purse of the 
incumbent. The day on which he enters in- 


signed the requisition to him to become a 
candidate for the vacant gown. He accepted 
the invitation, and was returned without op- 
position. In 1864-5 he filled the office of 
sheriff, his colleague being Mr. Alderman 
Dakin. Mr. Besley is a man of considerable 
ability and shrewdness. His speeches are 


to office (Nov. 9), “Lord Mayor’s day,” is generally brief and pointed, with a dash of 
kept as a partial holiday in the city. There humor, which is none the less effective from 
is a state procession to Westminster Hall, being associated with a slight degree of pro- 
and the parade of the state carriage,when he _ vincialism. At various times the alderman 
takes the oath, and in the evening he gives has taken an active part in several important 
an entertainment at Guild Hall, at which all social and political movements, in which he 
the foreign ministers and other big men air has had for his colleagues some of the most 
their vocabularies. eminent men of the day. 

The present incumbent of the office, Robert The City of London, though nominally the 
Besley, Esq., is a very worthy member of the capital of England, has a wider importance 
printer’s profession. That is, he begun in than that. It is associated with the most in- 
that direction, serving his time in learning teresting facts in the world’s history, and 
the arts and mysteries, but after a time, feel- hence it is invested with a living interest in 
ing that his energies might be turned to bet- the estimation of the American reader, of 
ter account in a wider field, he came from history or romance, with whom it has long 
Exeter, where he was born, in 1800,to Lon- been a familiar point. Even the nursery 
don, atid in the year 1820 abandoned the art story of Whittington and his cat fixes it in 
of “setting” for that of “casting” type, and the child’s mind to quicken the eagerness of 
@ lucky change it proved both for himself the youth or man in after time. In romance 
personally and type-founding generally. He how often have we threaded it with Scott, 
at once applied himself to the task of im- and Ainsworth, and Dickens. Who has not 
. provement and development in this interest- read with delight of the gallant London Ap- 
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prentices and their prompt and ready union 
in defence of the right and of each other? 
The battles of the Apprentices date back to 
the earliest days of London, and it was a bold 
crew that would encounter their weapons. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, with the 
consciousness of this musty glory, the honor 
of being Lord Mayor of London should rank 
abéve other earthly distinction. “He not 
only represents,” says his chronicler, “the 
present city—the strong-beating heart of the 
world’s commerce—but the piled-up ages of 
the past, when the pen and the sword, side 
by side, showed how fields could be won in 
honor’s cause. And in view of all this and 
its wide range of suggestion, it is not surpris- 
ing that the ambition to be Lord Mayor of the 


Winter Sports. 


chief city, not alone of the kingdom but the 
world, should yet be one of the inspirations 
that conduct men to position and fortune 
through long years of toil, fortitude, cultivat- 
ed intelligence and unblemished character, 
for it is scarcely possible for a fool and a rogue 
to attain to the dignity. There is a solid 
grandeur about the office which invests it 
with the richest value to men in ripened age, 
and to those about to shake the dust of time 
from their feet, for it is the civic crown that 
graces and rewards honorable age. And 
from the wish to obtain it who can estimate 
the good that has been wrought for families 
and society? For hundreds of years it has 
been the incentive to exertion among all 
classes of the industrial community.” 


WINTER SPORTS. 


Our Canadian neighbors know how to pass 
the long winter months in an agreeable 
manner, even if they do have to contend with 
cold, ice and heavy snow-storms. They slide 
down hill (or tobogging) often at railroad 
speed, when the thermometer marks many de- 
grees below zero, and when the ice is in good 
order they skate and have all manner of fun 
with ice-boats,a representation of which is giv- 
en on the preceding page. The speed of these 
boats, when the wind is fresh, is something 
wonderful. A mile in a minute, or a minute 
and a half, is of common occurrence. They 
can be tacked or worked to the windward, 
like any sail-boat, yet they make some lee- 
way when the ice is quite smooth. 

A ride in an ice-boat is quite exciting. 
Even the fastest trotter in the country is slow 
compared to the speed of one of these boats 
under full sail, with plenty of wind. Within 


a few years, some enterprising people on the 
Hudson River have constructed ice-boats, 
and sail them with great skill and confidence. 
Sometimes matches for speed are made, and 
great is the excitement when a race is an- 
nounced. Bets run high, and each boat has 
its backers. Skill and care are necessary to 
ensure success. 

Reading Pond, a few miles from Boston, 
has its ice-boats, and they are liberally pat- 
ronized. A ride in one is fully equal to a 
spirt over the Mill Dam behind a pair of fast 
trotters, and just enough snow on the ground 
to make a sleigh slip along without an effort 
on the part of the horses. 

The scene of our engraving is the Bay of 
Toronto, where there is plenty of room for 
any quantity of boats to manceuvre, without 
coming in contact. 


THE MADEIRA ISLES. 


These are an island group belonging to 
Portugal, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 440 miles from the coast of Morocco 
and 210 miles north of Teneriffe, of which 
Madeira is the largest. This island is 34 miles 
long and about 5000 feet high, on which is an 
extensive plain, called Paul de Serra. The 
easterly portion of the island, though elevat- 
ed, is less so than that of the west. From 
the centra] mass, are steep ridges extending 
to the coast, where they form perpendicular 


precipices of from 1000 to 2000 feet high. 
These cliffs are interrupted by a few small 
bays, where a richly-cultivated valley ap- 
proaches the water between abrupt preci- 
pices, or surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
rugged hills. These narrow bays are the 
sites of the villages of Madeira. The most 
striking peculiarity in the mountain scenery 
of the island, is the jagged outline of the 
ridge, the rudely-shaped towers and sharp 
pyramids of rock which appear elevated on 
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the tops and sides of the highest peaks, as 
well as on the lower elevations, and the deep, 
precipitous gorges which cut through the 
highest mountains almost to their very base. 
The most remarkable of these gorges is call- 
ed the Curral or Coural. The road round the 
island is, in many places, exceedingly pictur- 
esque, being led often between lofty cliffs, or 
along the front of precipices overhanging the 
sea. One of the most remarkable portions of 
this winding road is the Estroza Pass, on the 
north side of the island. Although the isl- 
and be rough and mountainous throughout, 
its steeps are clothed with rich and luxuriant 
verdure. Terraces are visible on every side, 
and every available and accessible spot is 
turned to advantage. On leaving Funchal, 
the capital of the island, fruits, flowers and 
vegetables crowd upon the sight; in the lower 
portions, groves of orange and lemon trees 


are mingled with the vineyards; higher up, 
bananas, figs, pomegranates, etc., are seen; 
and again, still higher, the fruits of the tem- 
perate zone—namely, apples, currants, pears 
and peaches. Coffee and arrow-root, both of 
excellent quality, are also grown. Wheat, 
barley, rye and Indian corn are raised, but 
only to the extent of about one-fifth of the 
quantity consumed ; consequently, the almost 
total destruction of the vines in 1852 brought 
the inhabitants into the greatest distress. 
The people are industrious, sober and civil. 
They are of the old Arabian stock, and have 
little if any mixed blood among them. The 
men are very muscular, rather above the me- 
dium height, strongly built, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. The women are 
generally very ugly. The houses of the lower 
order are wretched huts, the door being the 
only aperture for light and smoke. The lan- 


guage is Portuguese, spoken rapidly. 


This is the dry account which the encyclo- 
pedia gives of Madeira, but visitors and so- 
journers are eloquent in praise of its climate 
and the many delightful things to be enjoyed 
there, saying, “ What a man seeks more than 
Madeira affords, savoreth of evil,” and as 
Plato, they say, placed his Atlantis some- 
where west of the Columns of Hercules, it is 
probable that Cape de Verdes, the Canaries 
and Madeira compose the Isles of the Blest, 
where the Grecian poets were wont to send 
their heroes when they were done with them. 
“In beauty and sublimity of scenery,” we 
quote from one, “it is unsurpassed by lands 
more famous for both, while the matchless 
moderation and salubrity of climate are 
world-renowned. Its soil produces, sponta- 
neously, the fruits of the tropics—the orange, 
the pomegranate, the banana, the guava, the 
citron and olive—and, with cultivation, 


though not in equal perfection, the pear and 
the apple, as well as other productions of 
colder latitudes. The grape that is nourished 
in most favored spots affords a wine of richer 
color and superior excellence to any of sunny 
France, or the boasted vineyards of Germany ; 
while the fish of its waters, the game of its 
mountains, its herbage-fed and luscious beef, 
turkeys, and various web-footed birds, supply 
a rich and abundant table. What can one 
find more, in any country of Christendom, to 
gratify a well-informed taste?” Besides these 
advantages, it is spared the enervation of 
tropical countries, and culture, taste, refine- 
ment, control society as in lands nearer the 
social centres. Man never wants here occu- 
pation or amusement who is true to his own 
nature. 

The city of Funchal, the capital of Madeira, 
is built upon the base of a large range of 
mountains, which rise to the height of 4000 
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feet above the level of the sea, and protecting 
it, like the sides of an amphitheatre form a 
magnificent background to the view from the 
deck of a vessel when approaching it. This 
is the best view of Funchal; in this the fact 
that “ distance lends enchantment” is verified. 
At close contact it is prosaic. The streets 
are for the most part narrow and irregular, 
with little regard to symmetry or convenience. 
They are paved with cobble-stones gathered 
from the beach, and the clatter of horses’ 
iron-shod feet along the way is not in harmo- 
ny with the peaceful beauty and grace of the 
surroundings. Carriages are seldom known, 
the kind of vehicle most in use being 
a sort of sledge for transporting pipes of wine 
from one place to another. Travelling is per- 
formed in sedan-chairs or on horseback. 
There are several churches and convents, and 
in the centre of the town is an open square 
planted with exotic trees. The town is de- 
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fended by four forts. The English and Por- 
tuguese merchants have elegant villas in the 
suburbs, upon the terraced hillsides, where 
al] fruits and flowers abound, and where the 
morning is ushered in with the songs of 
myriads of birds and the plashing of cool 
water from the mountain springs. 

The views from these hills are of the most 
picturesque description. On the westerly side 
of the town is a road encircling the hills, that 
affords one used to being on the levels of life 
an indescribable feeling on travelling it. On 
one side it abuts upon the sea, and the travel- 
ler looks down several hundred perpendicular 
feet upon the beaches that vex the shores, 
and hears their angry murmurs as they break 
upon the repelling rocks. It is more fearful 
than at the Palisades to cast the eyes below. 
This road, at times, seems almost incapable of 
foothold, but its apparent danger lends it ad- 
ditional attractions. But compared with 
other roads, all over the island, that span 


The Madeira Isles. 


fearful chasms with tottering bridges, and de- 
scend almost perpendicular declivities, this 
road is an easy and agreeable promenade. 

The road most coveted by sojourners—not 
by invalids whom the hope of health has sent 
to Madeira, but by the strong—is that leading 
to the “ Mount Church,” as it is called, stand- 
ing on an eminence 2000 feet above Funchal, 
which is paved throughout, and which affords 
grand exercise for the aspirer. One of these 
thus describes it: “From the top of tho 
church you have a panoramic view of sur- 
passing magnificence. The church fronts the 
ocean. Between yourself and this ocean lies 
Funchal, with its white walls and chimneys 
glistening in the sun. Distance gives it beau- 
ty; for whatever of incongruity, disorder or 
imperfect architecture may appear to the 
nearer view—whatever is in any way liable to 
criticism, or repugnant to severer taste—is 
lost to the eye, thus removed. From this 
station, castle and cathe- 
dral,fortress and monastery, 
blend and harmonize with 
- the lazar-house and the 
= prison, the broken wall and 
iw, the vacated hut; while be- 

fore, behind, and every- 
; where around you, precipice 
and ravine, crag, forest, and 
weather-scarred mountain, 
) rush on the sight.” 

The road on the east of 
the town afferds a very 
agreeable ride. This hugs 
the cliffs all the way till you reach a ravine 
that unites with the sea, beyond which the 
cliffs rise almost perpendicularly, about which 
the road winds, less picturesquely, ending at 
the cape upon the ocean that forms the east- 
ern horn of Funchal Bay, from which a view 
is had of a long range of cliffs rising on either 
side, one above the other, with furrowed 
features and grotesque heads innumerable. 
This cape, with a corresponding projection on 
the other side, forms a bay in which navies 
might ride. 

The ride and scramble to the “ Waterfall,” 
another local attraction, is very difficult and 
exhausting. At a short distance from the 
church of San Roque, excursionists descend 
the side of a precipitous ravine, on reaching 
the bottom of which the pathway is altogeth- 
er impracticable for horses. Then ensues a 
struggle against difficulties that nothing but 
enthusiasm on the part of the excursionist 
can enable him to overcome. The path lies 
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through the bed of the torrent, and boulders 
must be climbed and puddles must be waded 
for two hours before the waterfall is reached, 
which then compensates for all the trouble— 
to an enthusiast. The effect is grand. When 
the stream above is filled by rains, the fall 
breaks through the opening gorge, and de- 
scends nearly three hundred perpendicular 
feet, dashing tumultuously through the glen 
below and filling the sunlit ravine with the 
glory of a thousand rainbows. 

The mountains which overlook Funchal 
are not the highest of the island; still they 
are some four thousand feet above the water- 
line, on the summits of which are plateaus, 
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there are many shades of quality besides. 
“A glass of Sercial,” a writer says, “ after soup 
confirms the grace before, and predisposes the 
soul to the fullness of gratitude—the sense of 
favors to come.” The Malmsey is too luscious 
a wine for ordinary use, and is used by women 
and children only. It is produced nowhere 
else but in Madeira. 

The gathering of the vintage, in September, 
is made a half-holiday of. The women and 
girls, with a portion of the men, go into the 
vineyards with their baskets and gather the 
grapes very carefully. These they bring on 
their heads, nicely balanced. The grapes 
are then picked over, the best reserved for the 


or table-lands, that are agreeable rest- 
ing-places after the tedious climb. It 
was the remark of a crazy sojourner that 
go where he might he would not desire 
a better climb than that of Madeira! 
whereat the burroqueros all laughed as 
though they understood it. Nowhere 
amid Alpine scenery are views better 
calculated to excite and gratify the 
poetic fancy than those of Madeira, and 
none more terrible to excite the wildest 
fear while awaking within one all that 
is sublime, 

Madeira received its name from the 
fact of its abounding with wood—the 
name, in Portuguese, signifying wood. 
The south side has been devastated, 
but the north retains its pristine char- 
acteristics. The trees remain untouch- 
ed, save by Time. But Madeira is asso- 
ciated in our minds with the cultivation 
of the grape, and wine has hitherto 
formed the most of its commerce, but of 
late years, owing to disease of the vines, 
the stock has greatly diminished, caus- 
ing ruin to proprietors and want to the 
people. At present not more than half a crop 
is attainable, and the quality has deteriorated. 
The grapes that furnish the best wines are 
not agreeable to the palate; there are other 
grapes, however, most grateful to the taste, 
that are highly prized. The wines of Ma- 
deira need no brandy to protect them, their 
own alcoholic properties being sufficient. No 
sea-change can affect them. Though all are 
known as Madeira wines, there is a great dif- 

ference betwixt them—some dry, some full- 
bodied, some fruity, some light, some heavy. 
The wines of the South are the best, and 
comprise the Sercial, the Malmsey, the Bual, 
the Tinta or Burgundy Madeira, and the 
Tinto. These are the normal varieties, and 
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costliest wine. They are then thrown into 
the wine-press, a wide, clumsy trough of 
wood, into which men jump, barefooted, with 
their trousers rolled up, and trample out the 
juice. This mode of expressing the juice 
with the feet is said to tread out the seeds and 
stems without crushing them and giving their 
tastes to the wine. The pulp is then squeezed 
under a lever, when the liquid is conveyed to 
the juice-houses in goat-skins, and there 
emptied into casks for the process of fermenta- 
tion, which usually lasts four or five weeks. 
The equable climate of Madeira is well 


suited for pulmonary complaints. It knows 
no extreme of heat nor cold, and no sudden 


atmospheric reverses. 
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THE MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


O sweet the holy pity of a child! 

That melts at sight of misery and grief, 
Budding in airs of glory undefiled, 

To fructify in action and relief! 


The old man sat within his humble cot, 
The bleak winds moaning by the open door; 
By friends, by fortune, e’en by death forgot, 
He bowed his head and wept in sorrow sore. 


Grim poverty sat waiting by his hearth, 
In rags his vestment, falling to decay; 
There seemed no beam of kindness on the 
earth 
To light his darkness with one hopeful ray. 


Alone! how sad the fate to be alone! 
Even to fortune’s pampered, cherished sons; 
But how more sad where bitter want is known, 
And life’s chill river in the shadow runs. 


He mused in anguish, while his silver hair 
Waved in the breeze that wandered idly by; 
No one his lot of bitterness to share, 
No one to pity with the tear-dimmed eye. 


A step within the door—a gentle tread— 
A sweet face, like a glory, lit the room! 
A childish hand lay on the hoary head, 
Like Spring’s first touch, the harbinger of 
bloom. 


The soul of kindness spoke in accents clear, 
Breathing rare words of comfort and of trust, 
That fell in grateful cadence on the ear, 
So soon to lose its office in the dust. 


Something celestial seemed the tender voice, 
Reaching his spirit with its pleading tone, 
Until he felt his inmost heart rejoice, 
And all the darkness of his mind had flown. 


Then upward looking in the beaming face, 
His clasping hands in ecstasy of prayer, 

He felt the transport of illuming grace, 
And triumph over misery and despair. 


She was his angel through the wintry chill, 
The blessed messenger of joy and peace, 

To bid his stormy, troubled soul be still, 
And all the tempests that beset to cease, 
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No white-winged being from supernal spheres, 
Floating through ether in celestial light, 
But just a tiny child, with pitying tears, 
To lift his spirit up the heavenly height. 


And wheresoe’er the human lot is cast 
Such angels are, to minister and bless, 
To give a zest to life in joy’s repast, 
Or light impart in hours of dreariness. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva, upon Lake Leman, Switzerland, is 
situated on the declivities of two hills, in the 
centre of a basin, the sides of which are 
formed partly by the lower slopes of the Jura, 
and partly by secondary chains of the Alps, 
at the westerly extremity of the lake, where 
it narrows almost to a point, and receives the 
blue Rhone, here crossed by several bridges, 


dividing the town into two portions, the 
larger and more important of which is on the 
leftor south bank. The environs are covered 
with handsome villas, and the town itself, 
when approached either by land or water, has 
avery imposing appearance. It is surrounded 
by walls flanked by bastions, which, though 
altogether unfit to sustain a regular siege, 
have repeatedly been effectual against a sud- 
den assault, and is entered on the land side by 
three gates. The town is divided into two 
parts, an upper and a lower. The upper town 
is occupied chiefly by the burgher aristocracy 
and contains well-built houses and handsome 
hotels; the lower town is the seat of trade 
and residence of the poorer classes. The 
houses of this section are indifferently built, 
and are of all heights, the streets dark, nar- 
row and irregular. There are exceptions to 
this along the banks of the Bhone, where 


there are many handsome villas. The views 
from Geneva are very charming—the lake 
spreading far away to the north and west, 
and the nearer mountains of the south side 
of the lake showing to the southeast, with 
Mt. Blanc and the other giants of the snow 
range always visible in fine weather. 

The public buildings are not numerous, but 


individually possess much interest. The 


more important are the cathedral or church 
of St. Pierre, a gothic structure of the 10th, 
11th and 12th centuries, occupying the high- 
est site in the town, and by its three towers 
forming the most conspicuous object within 
it, somewhat defaced externally by a very in- 
congruous though magnificent Greek peri- 
style, but interesting within, from the purity 
of its style and the number of its monuments; 
the town-house, in the Florentine style; the 
Musee Rath, a neat building named after its 
founder, and containing a collection of pic- 
tures and other works of art, few of them of 
much merit; the arsenal, with a collection of 
ancient armor; the public library, founded by 
Bonnivard, the prisoner of Chillon, contain- 
ing 50,000 volumes, 500 MSS., and a collection 
of autograph letters by Calvin and other dis- 
tinguished reformers; the museum of natural 
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history, enriched with the geological collec- 
tions of Saussure, and the fossil plants of 
Brogniart and Decandolle; the botanical gar- 
den, astronomical observatory, theatre, the 
old prison, originally the bishop’s palace; the 
casino, penitentiary, hospital and house of 
correction. 

Geneva is associated with the church in 
remote ages. It was here that Calvin labored, 
though the site of the house where he lived 
is not positively known, and the place of his 
sepulture is lost entirely, showing how much 
superior the spiritual man is to his accidents. 
The canopy of the pulpit, however, beneath 
which he preached, is said to be preserved in 
the Church of St. Pierre, as if it had become 
indued with a portion of the spiritual life of 
the great reformer, and was destined to share 
his spiritual duration. In speaking of Calvin, 
it may be well to mention the difference of 
recompense for preaching the Word betwixt 
then and now. With all his labor and de- 
votedness to duty, he had at his death but 
225 crowns, which he divided among his rela- 
tives and poor foreigners. On his reappear- 
ance in Geneva, after years of absence, and 
after six months of preaching, the town 
voted him six crowns as a compensation, be- 
cause he had received nothing. This was his 
pay for that grand dogma which has so divid- 
ed the world—Justification only by faith, and 
faith the gift of God—then pronounced the 
“Talmud of heresy.” 

The manufactures of Geneva consist in 
making watches, music-boxes and toys, in 
which the larger portion of the inhabitants 
are engaged, expending vast quantities of the 
precious metals and jewels. Much of this 
product finds its way to this country through 
the avenues of trade, and Geneva and Boston 
have long been on very intimate terms. This 
is lessened somewhat by the growth of 
American manufacture of watches, but there 
must be a great trade here even in: Swiss 
watches, owing to the increase of our popu- 
lation and the demand for good time-keepers. 

In keeping with its theological reputation, 
Geneva has an eye to public education, and 
its schools are excellent, the population being 
generally very intelligent. Among the insti- 
tutions for disseminating learning is the cele- 
brated college that Calvin founded over three 
hundred years ago, that is to-day in a very 
flourishing condition. There are, besides, 
theological schools of various denominations, 
in which young men are prepared for preach- 
ing or the learned professions, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


The origin of Geneva is unknown, but its 
antiquity is proved by the reference which 
Cesar makes to it. On the invasion of the 
North, it was successively occupied by the 
Bourguignons, who made it their capital, the 
Ostrogoths and Francs. It next formed part 
of the second kingdom of Burgundy, and be- 
came incorporated with the Germanic em- 
pire. Bya grant of the emperors, the tem- 
poral was added to the spiritual power of the 
bishops, and the counts of Savoy having suc- 
ceeded in controlling the nomination of the 
bishop, became in a manner masters of Gene- 
va. The state of matters was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the Reformation, to which the 
Genevese are indebted both for their civil 
and religious freedom. The celebrity which 
they afterwards acquired, chiefly under the 
guidance of Calvin and his distinguished as- 
sociates, is matter of European history. 

Lake Leman, or Geneva Lake, the largest 
of the Swiss lakes; measures on its north 
shore 55 miles, on its south shore 40 miles; 
its central breadth 6 miles; greatest depth 
900 feet. It is in the form of a crescent, with 
its horns turned south, and is 1150 feet above 
the sea. Its scenery, though grand, is sur- 
passed by that of several of the Swiss lakes, 
On the north the shore is low, and the ground 
behind ascends gradually in beautiful slopes, 
covered with vines. On the south, and par- 
ticularly on the east side, the shore is rocky 
and: abrupt, and lofty precipices often rise 
sheer from the water’s edge. The numerous 
small boats on the lake, with their lateen 
sails, add much to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. The steamers have rather a different 
effect, but afford excellent facilities for visit- 
ing all that is interesting on the shores of the 
lake, or its immediate vicinity. A remark- 
able phenomenon in the lake is a sudden rise 
and fall, sometimes of five feet, but usually 
only two feet, and never lasting more than 
twenty-five minutes. It is not produced by 
the wind, for it takes place when the air is 
perfectly still. Many conjectures have been 
formed as to the cause. The most probable 
is that which attributes it to the. unequal 
pressure of the atmosphere on different parts 
of the surface. Owing to the depth of the 
lake, it never freezes entirely, though in severe 
winters its lower extremity becomes covered 
with ice. It contains various species of fish, 
and its water is remarkably pure, and of 4 
beautiful blue color; a phenomenon, how- 
ever, which is not observable in small 
quantities, 
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THE THRONE OF RUSSIA. 


We present a view of the throne of Russia, 
the centre and symbol of a dominion over 
upwards of seventy millions of people. This 
is in the Kreml (not Kremlin) of Moscow, 
and upon it the emperors of Russia seat 
themselves after coronation, and receive the 


homage of state officials and such of their 
subjects as may be admitted. The throne is 
a very elaborate and elegant piece of work. - 
The two escutcheons forming a square are 
the arms of states successively united to the 
empire, represented, in the centre, by a 
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two-headed eagle, surmounted by an imperial 
crown. This eagle is repeated at the top, 
above the St. George and St. Michael, which 
emblemizes the emperor personally. The 
richness of the columns, arabesques and em- 
broidery needs no description. It is one 
whole of superb and ornate magnificence, as 
should be so august a seat, at once the sym- 
bol of temporal and spiritual power, for the 
czar is at the same time their emperor and 
their pope, the chief of their bodies and their 
souls. He bears the name of father, rather 
than emperor, which better expresses their 
sentiments: of submission. The Emperor 
Nicholas tested this feeling in a very practical 
manner. At the time of an insurrection that 
threatened his throne, he rode, alone and un- 
armed, into St. Petersburg among the insur- 
gents, and brought to their knees those who 
were in mutiny against him. 

The present emperor is worthy of all the 
conventional and personal regard of his peo- 
ple, and we as Americans feel attracted to- 
wards him for his many acts of kindness to 
our country and countrymen. The last in- 
stance of his’ kindly regard for the latter was 
in the case of the visit of the Quaker City 
pleasure-party that visited his majesty at 
Valta, on the Black Sea, where he was so- 
journing in summer recreation, an account of 
which is given by Mark Twain, one of the 
party, in his capital book, “The Innocents 
Abroad.” After all sorts of imaginings re- 
garding etiquette in the premises, and the 
preparation of addresses, the party found 
themselves in a circle before the door of the 
royal residence, where the emperor and his 
family received them very graciously, “ punc- 
tuating his speech of welcome with a bow, 
thus: “Good-morning—I am glad to see you 
—I am gratified—I am delighted—I am hap- 
py to receive you!” : 

“All took off their hats,” he says, “and the 
consul inflicted the address on bim. He bore 
it with unflinching fortitude; then took the 
rusty-looking document and handed it to 
some great officer or other, to be filed away 
among the archives of Russia—in the stove. 
He thanked us for the address, and said he 
was very much pleased to see us, especially as 
such friendly relations existed between Rus- 
sia and the United States. The empress said 
the Americans were favorites in Russia, and 
she hoped the Russians were similarly re- 
garded in America. These were all the 
speeches that were made, and 1 recommend 


them to parties who present policemen with 
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gold watches, as models of brevity and point, 
After this the empress went and talked so- 
ciably (frau empress) with various ladies 
around the circle; several gentlemen entered 
into a disjointed conversation with the em- 
peror; the dukes and princes, admirals and 
maids of honor dropped into free and easy 
chat with first one and then another of our 
party, and whoever chose stepped forward and 
spoke with the modest little Grand Duchess 
Marie, the czar’s daughter. She is fourteen 
years old, light-haired, blue-eyed, unassuming 
and pretty. Everybody talks English. 

“The emperor wore a cap, frock-coat and 
pantaloons, all of some kind of plain white 
drilling—cotton or linen—and sported no 
jewelry or any insignia whatever of rank. 
No costume could be less ostentatious. He 
is very tall and spare, and a determined-look- 
ing man, though a very pleasant-looking one, 
nevertheless, It is easy to see that he is kind 
and affectionate. There is none of the cun- 
ning in his eye that all of us noticed in Louis 
Napoleon's. 

“The empress and the little grand duchess 
wore simple suits of foulard (or foulard silk, 
I don’t know which is proper) with a small 
blue spot in it; the dresses were trimmed 
with blue; both ladies wore broad sashes 
about their waists; linen collars and clerical 
ties of muslin; low-crowned straw hats trim- 
med with blue velvet; parasols and flesh- 
colored gloves. The grand duchess had no 
heels on her shoes. I do not know this of my 


‘own knowledge, but one of our ladies told me 


so. I was not looking at her shoes. I was 
glad to observe that she wore her own hair, 
plaited in thick braids against the back of her 
head, instead of the uncomely thing they call 
a waterfall, which is about as much like a 
waterfall as a canvas-covered ham is like a 
cataract. Taking the kind expression that is 
in the emperor’s face and the gentleness that 
is in his young daughter’s into consideration, 
I wondered if it would not tax the czar's 
firmness to the utmost to condemn a suppli- 
eating wretch to misery in the wastes of Si- 
beria, if she pleaded for him. Every time 
their eyes met, I saw more and more what 4 
tremendous power that weak, diffident school- 
girl could wield if she chose to doit. Many 
and many a time she might rule the Autocrat 
of Russia, whose lightest word is law to 
seventy millions of human beings! She was 
only a girl, and she looked like a thousand 
others I have seen, but never a girl provoked 
such a novel and peculiar interest in me 
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before. A strange, new sensation is a rare 
thing in this humdrum life, and I had it here. 
There was nothing stale nor worn out about 
the thoughts and feelings the situation and 
the circumstances created. It seemed strange 
—stranger than I can tell—to think that the 
central figure in the cluster of men and wo- 
men, chatting here under the trees like the 
most ordinary individual in the land, was a 
man who could open his lips and ships would 
fly through the waves, locomotives would 
speed over the plains, couriers would hurry 
from village to village, a hundred telegraphs 
would flash the word to the four corners of 
an empire that stretches its vast proportions 
over a seventh part of the habitable globe, 
and a countless multitude of men would 
spring to do his bidding. I had a vague de- 
sire to examine his hands and see if they 
were flesh and blood, like other men’s. Here 
was a man who could do this wonderful 
thing, and yet, if I chose, I could knock him 
down. The case was plain, but it seemed 
preposterous, nevertheless—as preposterous 
as trying to knock down a mountain or wipe 
out a continent. If this man sprained his 
ankle, a million miles of telegraph would 
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carry the news over mountains—valleys— 
uninhabited deserts—under the trackless sea 
—and ten thousand newspapers would prate 
of it; if he were grievously ill, all the na- 
tions would know it before the sun rose 
again; if he dropped lifeless where he stood, 
his fall might shake the thrones of half a 
world! If I could have stolen his coat, I 
would have done it. .When I meet a man 
like that, I want something to remember him 
by.” 

He concludes by saying, that, after seeing 
the Emperor of Russia, he shall never believe 
in the kings of the stage again. “ When 
they swagger around the stage in jewelled 
crowns and splendid robes, I shall feel bound 
to observe that all the emperors that ever I 
was personally acquainted with wore the 
commonest sort of clothes, and did not swag- 
ger. And when they come on the stage at- 
tended by a vast body guard of supes in hel- 
mets and tin breast-plates, it will be my duty 
as well as my pleasure to inform the ignorant 
that no crowned head of my acquaintance 
has a soldier anywhere about his house or his 
person.” 

Such fill the throne of Russia. 


MACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On page 218 we give our readers a correct 
picture of a “ bauble,” or, in other words, the 
Mace of the House of Commons, the govern- 
ing council of England. We all remember 
Cromwell’s words, when he turned the mem- 
bers of the House of Parliament into the 
streets, for he had no further use for them. 
They impeded progress and his schemes. 
They quarrelled among themselves and kept 
the nation in confusion, so one day he entered 
the House, followed by some of his “iron- 
clads,” and said, pointing to the mace, “ Take 
away that bauble ;” and it was removed, and 
the Long Parliament was scattered like a 
flock of frightened sheep. 

In these days, the mace is the ensign of the 
authority by virtue of which the House of 
Commons sits to hold “high converse and 
fierce debates ” on the affairs and destinies of 
the nation. Richly carved and gilt, with its 
massive golden-headed crown, it is, when 
placed on the table before the Speaker, the 
symbol that the House is in full sitting. 
When it is removed in the custody of the 


Sergeant-at-Arms, the Speaker takes his de- 


parture, and the House is then adjourned or 
in committee. The theory of the mace is 
that it represents the Royal person, which is 
always supposed to be present at the full de- 
liberations of the House. The Commons are 
elected by the people; but by a principle, or 
if you like, a fiction of the law, they sit under 
writs issued by the crown. Therefore the 
sovereign, as the legal incarnation of the leg- 
islative functions, is always presumed to be 
present. 

What became of the mace which Cromwell 
removed is not certainly known. The Lon- 
don Royal Society claims to have possession 
of the “ bauble,” so does the Corporation of 
the City of London. But it is not im- 
probable that the Puritan soldiers of the 
Protector sold it to some dealer in old curios- 
ities, and years afterwards rival maces were 
introduced to the public as the real Simon 
Pure. But whether the present is the mace 
used in the time of the Long Parliament, and 
for generations of previous Houses of Com- 
mons—the officers of the House stoutly con- 
tend that it is; but they have only tradition 
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to support them, as 
with the Royal Society 
and the London Cor- 
poration—is quite im- 
material, for if the pres- 
ent mace were lost, the 
House would quietly 
order the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to sup- 
ply it with another. 
And that would not 
involve any constitu- 
tional change or inno- 
vating precedent, for it 
is well known that 
James IIL. carried one 
original Great Seal 
with him on his flight, 
and Lord Thurlow had 
another original Great 
Seal stolen from him, 
that was never brought: 
back by the daring 
thief. So a new one 
was ordered, and that, 
we believe, the present 
Lord Chancellor has in 
his possession. 

As our antiquarian 
readers are aware, the 
mace, as a badge of 
magisterial authority, 
dates back to a very 
ancient time. Nodoubt 
it is derived from the 
first weapon that man 
fashioned —the club. 


Hudson’s Bay. 


Hercules was the first mace-bearer in history, 
The Romans borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and the Britons from the Romans, and it has 
remained an honored guest among us ever 
since law was set up on its legs, and the 
country brought into subjection to wholesome 
discipline ; for the mace bears a part in every 
corporate body in the land—even the beadle 
carries it about in decorous solemnity. 

To the Speaker of the House of Commons 
it is the life of his official existence. It is 
borne before him on all state occasions, 
Whenever a person is called to be examined, 
the constant practice both in the House and 
at committees of the whole House is that 
the bar is down. And whenever any prisoner, 
already a prisoner, whether in custody of the 
sergeant or any other person, is brought to 
the bar as a witness, or to attend to the hear- 
ing of any case, he must be brought in by the 
sergeant, and the sergeant,must stand by him 
at the bar with the mace during the time he 
continues there. So long as the mace is off 
the table no member ¢an speak, not even to 
suggest questions to thechair. It is a mighty 
club, but seldom used for offensive purposes, 
No one is knocked down with it. Even the 
most unruly member of the House does not 
dread it, any more than representatives in 
Congress during an exciting discussion care 
for the Speaker’s gavel. In Parliament the 
Commons may howl, cough, laugh and in- 
dulge in cat-calls, to their heart’s content, 
and the Speaker and his mace of authority 
are unmoved by the blast that sweeps through 
the House. 


The recent rebellion at Red River, a part of 
the Hudson Bay possession, and about the 
only post where the authority of the Company 
is not absolute, has attracted attention to- 
wards that territory, which, with a few 
reservations, has just been ceded to the New 
Dominion, Canada. The old English mon- 
archs were always lavish of the property 
that did not attach to their crowns, but 
which, belonging to the heathen round about, 
they took possession of in the name of the 
Church and Civilization, backed their acts by 
power that was irresistible, and made all valid 
at the cannon’s mouth. These gifts were 
awarded to trading companies, the crown not 
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even reserving to itself a due proportion of 
the jewels and valuables that might be found 
during their excavations into these terra in- 
cognivas, of which the world has hardly 
heard. Hence the Virginia Company, the 
East ‘ndia Company, and, nearly as great as 
the latter, the Hudson Bay Company. This 
was a grand and wholesale gift to a few favor- 
ites, by Charles II., in 1670, and comprised 
nearly all the British possessions in North 
America, bounded north by the Polar re- 
gions, east by Labrador, Davis’ Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay, south by Canada and the United 
States, and westerly to an undetermined 
point, as far as they chose to go. The purpose 
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of the Company was to encourage the prose- 
cution of search after a new passage to the 
South Sea, and to establish a trade in furs, 
minerals, and “ other considerable commodi- 
ties,” and grant was made to the Company of 
the “sole trade and commerce of all the seas, 
straits, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, 
in whatsoever latitude they shall be, that lic 
within’ the entrance commonly called Hud- 
son’s Straits, together with all the lands and 
territories upon the countries, coasts and 
confines of the sea, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks 
and sounds aforesaid,” that had not been 
granted previously to any British subject, or 
were not held by those of any other Christian 
prince. It will be seen what vast power this 
gave the Company, that has never been re- 
laxed, except, measurably, at Red River and 
Labrador, where free trace is allowed, that is 
withheld at all other ports, trade being ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the Company’s agents to 
the present time. All that was asked by the 
crown to confirm this charter was the annual 
payment of “two elks and two black bea- 
vers,” which was setting the affair remarkably 
low. They could establish stations, erect 
forts, form a government and do all the acts 
of a state, conforming simply to the organic 
law of England. 

The original charter party is composed of 
great names—viz.: Prince Rupert, Christo- 
pher Duke of Albemarle, William Earl of 
Craven, Henry Lord Arlington, Anthony 
Lord Ashley, Sir John Robinson, Sir Robert 
Viner, Sir John Griffith, Sir Philip Carteret, 
and a half-dozen other names not bearing a 
noble prefix. It is safe to say that none of the 
original members retain any interest in the 
Company, except maybe in an incorporeal 
capacity. 

The Hudson’s Bay region has been regard- 
ed as fitted only for fur trappers and hunters, 
too remote from civilization to be desirable by 
any lover of comfort, and that it has been so 
regarded is owing to the exclusiveness of the 
Tludson’s Bay Company itself. The region 
comprehends in its vast extent many descrip- 
tions of soil, and a variety of climate betwixt 
temperate and frigid, admitting of the growth 
of cereals in abundance, and all sorts of veg- 
etables. From a company, however, that at 
one time controlled the fur trade of the world, 
of late years fallen off into a state of semi- 
syncope, that augured its demise, and on the 
establishment of the New Dominion, the 
Company ceded its vast territory, with the 
reservations mentioned, thereto, for the con- 


sideration of £300,000 cash, the reservation 
being that the Company should still possess 
its trading stations, and have, around each, 
hunting-grounds as large in extent as average 
English counties. The Company by this 
means saves itself from extinction, which was 
threatened, lessens its liabilities, and enables 
the Dominion to stretch itself to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, over them, to the Pacific 
Ocean. One of the stations thus retained is 
Fort Yale, Frazer’s River, a view of which we 
are enabled to present to our readers, which 
will be interesting as the scene of gold dis- 
covery a few years since, which sent thousands 
of Americans into that territory, and where 
one at least remained in stone, like the 
Cardiff giant, made such by drinking a fluid 
that was imprisoned in the quartz which 
petrified him! The scene of our illustration, 
though small, is a very busy trading station, 
and a description of it by a recent visitor may 
prove interesting to our readers: 

“At six o’clock in the morning the massive 
bolts and bars are unlocked from the entrances 
to the stockade, and the English, Scotch, 
Irish, half-breeds, dogs, pigs and chickens be- 
gin to make their appearance. At a later 
hour in the morning the door of the saleroom 
is opened, and from that moment trade is 
unceasing, and a continuous stream of coin 
flows into the till of the Company until noon. 
After dinner business is resumed, and the 
same monotonous and unchanging routine is 
gone through until six P. M., when trade is 
again brought to a dead halt, the crowd 
disperses, and the business portion of the day 
is ended.” 

The hunters pitch their tents outside of the 
fort, and the scene presented is generally wild 
and picturesque. Among the many nation- 
alities represented, who are eagerly pursuing 
trade, the poor Indian is a loser as he ever 
was. His skins are sold by barter, and we 
dare say a hand weighs down a pound of his 
skins and a foot two pounds, as in the honest 
days of our own early settlements. But the 
Indians and the Bay Company are on the 
best of terms, ostensibly, the former rendered 
harmless by a wise separation of them and 
keeping all the males on the hunt. 

The Red River settlement was made by 
Lord Selkirk, a Scotch nobleman, in 1812, for 
which he obtained a grant of 12,000 acres 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, the right 
to which had long been disputed by the 
Northwest Fur Company, between which and 
the Hudson Bay Company there had always 
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been rivalry and some serious quarrels. Be- became amalgamated with the Hudson’s Bay 
tween the two the Red River settlement Company, retaining some of their origital 
declined, and with varied fortunes at last rights. Its existence, since the settlement of 

British Columbia, 
has not been vigor- 
ous, and we were 
surprised the other 
day to hear of a re- 


bellion having brok- 


en out there, which 
threatened very se- 
rious results. The 
occasion of the re- 
bellion was the at- 
tempt on the part 
of the New Domin- 
ion to take control 
of the Red River 
colony, through the 
cession of the Hud- 
son Bay territory, 
including that, and 
Governor McDou- 
gal was sent to as- 
sume the govern- 
ment, backed by 
official authority. 
The rebellion was 
led by Louis Rielle, 
a native of Red Riv- 
er, but educated in 
Montreal, in the 
same college that 
graduated General 
Dix. Though but 
twenty-four years 
old, he incited the 
poor sparse 
population to resist- 
ance, which was 
successful, General 
McDougal being 
driven away, the 
government proper- 
ty seized, and inde- 
pendence declared. 

The Hudson Bay 
territory will prove 
but a cumbrous load 
for Canada. It be- 
longs of right to the 
United States, in 
spite of all the un- 
reasonable grants 
that should have 
been annulled as 
unwise monopolies. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK. 


Dramatic Story....3Ju Three Parts. 


PART SECOND.—IIL. 


BOUT the same hour that Jerry Small’s 
telegram was read to Oliver Maverick, 

the young girl of whom the latter had spoken 
to his daughter as Anna May, the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Roesselle, came down the 


broad gravel walk beneath the rows of mag- 


nificent elms which in summer time almost 
hid the house at Maverick from the roadway 
passer. She had passed the night before in 
watching at the bedside of Augustus Mav- 
erick, to relieve the nurse, whose vigils had 
worn her down; and as often happens after 
a sleepless night, the next morning found her 
wakeful and restless. Her foster-mother 
saw that her nerves needed quieting, and 
bade her go out for a walk. 

She was a slender but symmetrical girl, 
and looked very shapely in her plain morning- 
dress, with a rustic hat upon her head. Her 
face was a type of a Jarge class of our 
American female faces; a fresh red and 
white complexion, round outlines, small nose 
and mouth, low forehead, and set off by hair 
that was brown in the shade and golden in 
the sun. Eyes, too, of dark brown; very 
tender, handsome eyes, full of expression and 
thoughtfulness, which could sometimes kindle 
with generous fervor or glow with indignation. 
It was not a bold face; it must have been a 
rare occasion that could set its lineaments 
into a decided cast of firmness; but it was 
the face of a good, pure girl, whose soul was 
full of kindness and womanly gentleness to 
all. 


She reached the broad gateway, and paused. 


a moment, leaning upon one of the stone 
pillars to decide whither she should turn her 
steps for her walk. A little distance to the 
west was the Hudson, flashing brightly 
through the trees in the morning sun; the 
road along its bank would bring her with a 
short walk to Tarrytown; but her thoughts 
turned in another direction. A little less 
than a mile to the east ran an irregular range 
of low, rocky hills, which she had never 
visited, and which she had often wished to 
explore. Seen from the mansion they pre- 
14 
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sented the boldest feature of the landscape. 
Fantastic shapes and profiles‘could be seen or 
imagined in their rocky projections, which 
were interspersed with scattered clumps of 
trees and bushes. It was only a fancy that 
prompted her to visit the place on this morn- 
ing; but no human foresight could have 
directed her so well. 

Her way for half a mile was along the 
highway upon which the mansion fronted; 
and then she took a path which led across 
the fields to the base of the hills. Threading 
her way upward among rocks and briers, and 
tangles of fallen trees which in some places 
barred the narrow track which the feet of 
hunters and excursionists had worn, she 
came to an enormous mass of rock that at 
this point crowned the hill. Ass she stood be- 
side it, she saw that it projected out several 
feet above her head, in irregular shelves, 
which seemed to bar any higher ascent; but 
passing around it, she found a place where 
these shelves projected at the base, and rose 
towards the top in something like a rude 
flight of stairs. Clambering up with some ex- 
ertion, she reached the summit; and seated 
here upon the very crown of the hills, she 
looked abroad and enjoyed the magnificent 
prospect that lay spread out like a map before 
her. There was the winding river, visible for 
miles, like a broad white ribbon, variegated 
with moving craft and the green mixture of 
foliage; the mountains soared up beyond, 
piercing the clouds, and looking blue and 
hazy in the distance; Maverick lay almost 
beneath her, and her eye lingered long on its 
massive stone front, its high-pitched roof and 
quaint gables and chimneys and windows, the 
stately pillars of stone that supported the 
front, approached ‘by wide stone steps, the 
ample wooden wings, painted gray to harmo- 
nize with the stone of the main part, which 
had been added in later days, the noble elms 
that surround and embowered it, and lastly, 
on the broad expanse of meadow, forest, up- 
lands for grazing, and arable fields, watered 
by a creek which ran through the entire farm 
and emptied into the Hudson. There was no 
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more valuable nor more sightly property in 
» the neighborhood than Maverick Farm; it 
had been her home for eight years, and all 
her homelike affections were centered in it. 
Her dear foster-mother (than whom she had 
never known any other) had brought her 
here when she came; and here her years had 
passed in quiet domestic happiness, and in 
study under the tuition of Mrs. Roesselle. No 
wayward mood of the moody owner of the 
piace had ever affected these two; their lives 
were as much apart from his as though they 
were passing under another roof, and what- 
ever might have been the evil ways of Augus- 
tus Maverick, he had scrupulously sought to 
cloak them from the knowledge of these two. 

Anna May might have sat there for hours, 
absorbed in the reveries which the contempla- 
tion of her home suggested, but a low rumble 
of thunder suddenly aroused and startled 
her. She rose to her feet and looked at the 
leavens. The sun, which had all the morn- 
ing been shining warm and bright, was now 
concealed by a great black mass of clouds 
which had rapidly driven down from the 
northwest, and the air suddenly grew cold 
and dense. Almost in an instant an obscurity 
like that of twilight settled over the earth; 
the wind moaned dismally among the trees, 
and great drops of rain began to patter upon 
the rock. Anna soon made her way down 
the side of the rock; but the storm grew so 
fierce that she at once decided she must wait 
until it had subsided before she could venture 
to return home. A thought of the great 
cavernous opening under the rock, which she 
had seen a few moments before, befriended 
her at this critical moment, and she deter- 
mined to take refuge in it. Feeling her way 
along the opening she quickly sheltered her- 
self under the friendly projection, and rested 


from the exhaustion of her efforts and fears. | 


In any other situation than her present 
one of dubious safety, she would have enjoyed 
the magnificent spectacle which the warring 
elements now presented. The first darkness 
of the storm had passed away, giving place to 
a dusky gloom; the air was still chilly, and 
the thunder frequent and startling. But the 
wind now came sweeping down with almost 
the force of a hurricane, dashing the rain in 
torrents to the earth, and shrieking with an 
* appalling uproar. Now and then as a brilliant 
lightning-flash illuminated the whole hillside, 
the girl looked down from her covert and saw 
huge tree-trunks splintered and strewn in 
pieces by the subtle element, and others up- 


rooted by the force of the tempest and hurled 
more than their length among the rocks. Tie 
rain could not reach her in, her retreat; but 
for the hour that the storm lasted the wind 
drove in upon her, chilling her with its keen- 
ness. She wrapped her light shawl more 
closely about her shoulders, and waited in 
anxious expectancy for the end of the storm. 

It came at last; the wind sullenly died 
down; the rain ceased; and almost as 
abruptly as it had appeared did the black 
mass of cloud open and disperse. The sun 
came out again with his warm, bright rays, 
the frightened birds began their songs again, 
and the heart of the maiden was lifted in 
thankfulness for her preservation from the 
dangers of the tempest. 

But her peril was not yet over. She was 
about to crawl out from the cavern, when a 
low, snarling sound fell with startling effect on 
herears. It seemed to come from behind her 
She looked around, and gazed into the dark- 
ness of the cave. At first sight it was all 
dark to her; she could distinguish nothing, 
and thought that her imagination had 
deceived her. 

It had not. Again that snarl, fierce, more 
alarming than before. The warm, active 
blood of a vigorous man would have chilled at 
that ominous sound, heard in such a place; 
and the heart of the girl stood still an instant 
with fear. 

She looked towards the direction of the 
sound. Her eyes were becoming accustomed 
to the darkness of the place; and out of that 
darkness, apparently a few feet from her, two 
fiery balls glowed and scintillated upon her! 
They were quite near together; and back of 
them, a dark, quivering mass, other than the 
darkness of the cavern, was partially defined. 

Realizing with a flash of thought the 
horrors of her position, the girl sank to her 
knees from the half-upright posture in which 
the moment found her. A full minute more 
passed thus, she waiting in dreadful expecta- 
tion while that low snarling sound continued. 

“Tf it were only light, so that I could know 
what it is!” was her unspoken thought. 

A tall growth of trees, a little way down 
from the mouth of the cavern, had hitherto 
thrown it in shadow, doubling the natural 
obscurity of the place. But moments in such 
crises of danger as this often change the 
aspect of the scene; and the thought was 
hardly conceived in her brain when the mov- 
ing sun, rising to the zenith, passed above 
the treetops, and threw a vivid burst of light 
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directly into the cavern, lighting it up on the 
instant, and revealing the peril to her gaze, 
And she, kneeling there upon the rocky floor 
of the cavern, looked at the sight in terror— 
terror which was nearly coupled with admi- 
ration, at the beauty of the creature before 
her. 

It sat upon all fours not seven feet away; 
and at sight of her its eyes seemed to burn 
alternately with ferocity and fear. It was an 
object four feet long at least, with a long, 
waving tail, which stroked its sides. Its body 
was covered with far, of a deep brownish 
color on the head, back, neck and sides, 
changing to a yellowish tinge under the belly 
and down the nose and chin; while along the 
breast it was of a pure white. Its paws were 
armed with claws, and an occasional lifting of 
the lips showed a row of sharp white teeth. 
Its ears were actively in motion, now erect, 
and now down; and its lithe body was ex- 
tended flat, but continually in motion, agita- 
ting the fur upon it, and causing it to show 
different shades as the animal continued to 
glide a few inches backwards and forwards by 
the muscular force of its paws. The head 
was held straight up; but the snarling had 
ceased, and a gentle though deep purring 
succeeded it.* 

With all the stoutness of heart that she 
was able to sunimon to her aid in this 
emergency, Anna fixed her eyes steadily upon 
those of the animal, and remained perfectly 
motionless. She well knew that any attempt 
to fly precipitately from the cavern would be 
likely to bring the brute upon her; and she 
hoped to escape gradually, by retiring a step 
at a time, continuing to face him. 

He grew uneasy as she looked steadily into 
his eyes, and the purring rose louder, and 
deepened in volume until it filled the cavern ; 
while the animal’s tail lashed his sides 
incessantly. 

Still kneeling, Anna worked herself back a 
few feet with her hands. To her terror and 
dismay the puma rose and followed her till 
she ceased to move; and then he took his 
former position, at about the same distance 
from her as before. 


* The puma, a smaller species of the jaguar, 
or American tiger—of which the above is an 
excellent description, although infrequently 
found in northern latitudes, is by no means ex- 
tinct. It is still found in our Northern States 
and the Canadas, is carnivorous and fierce, and 
has often been known to attack man. , 

Eprror. 
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She dared not move again; she dared not 
cry aloud—though cries in this wild place 
could be expected to bring her no aid; and 
she dared not remove her eyes for an instant 
from the terrible eyes of the puma. Her 
limbs ached with the constraint of her posi- 
tion, but she dared not change it; she dared 
do nothing now, but stay there and wait for 
the spring of the ferocious creature, which 
was certain to bring her death. 

Death in such a place, and alone—death by 
the jaws of a beast of prey, within sight of 
her home—such a death for her, this fair, 
good maiden! The terrible, sickening thought 
had the pang of death in it, and brought to 
her such mental agony as all her life had not 
known. She offered a brief prayer; and then, 
overcome with fear and despair, she covered 
her face in her shawl and hopelessly waited 
for the end which seemed inevitable. 

The purring of the puma rose louder and 
louder, increasing almost to a roar; his body 
quivered in every muscle, his tail lashed his 
sides in rage, and his head was bent between 
his paws. His body was gathered for a 
spring; and feeling that her last moment had 
come, Anna sank down prone upon the stone. 
She had not heard the words which for the 
last minute had been whispered and repeated 
behind her, “ Lie down! Lie down! Don’t 
look nor speak—but lie down!” She heard 
notning of them, for the loud, angry purring 
of the puma drowned the whisper, and she 
did not know that a deliverer was crouching 
on one knee at the mouth of the cavern, his 
rifle to his shoulder, and his eye glancing 
steadily along the sights, but unable to cover 
a vital spot of the animal while she remained 
kneeling. 

“Lie down! Lie down! Quick—” 

She fell upon her face at that instant, as if 
in obedience to the command whigh she had 
not heard. An explosion seven times louder 
than the report of a single rifle in the open 
air reverberated through the rocky chamber, 
and the smoke rolling inward filled it, and 
prevented the deliverer for a moment from 
seeing that his bullet had fairly split the 
puma’s skull. Fearing that the animal might 
only be wounded he sprang in; and seizing 
the prostrate girl, dragged her more roughly 
than carefully out of the cave. She had not 
fainted; she stood upright with the assistance 
of his arm, and as the smoke gradually 
emptied itself from the cavern, she looked in 
the direction of his outstretched finger, and 
saw and realized through all the bewilderment 
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of her fright, that the animal was struggling 
upon its back, its glossy white breast streaked 
with its blood. The timely bullet had done 
its work well, and with a few wild jerks and 
cries the creature expired. 


IV. 


THE person to whom Anna owed her 
timely deliverance was a tall, well-formed 
young man about twenty-five years old, with 
a thoughtful face which bore marks of study, 
but which showed, too, that there was behind 
the student a nature of fresh, exuberant hu- 
manity, with an ample breadth of kindness 
and manliness. He was evidently not one of 
the mere book-worm kind, but loved the 
world and its people, and its innocent 
pleasures. He was dressed in a plain suit of 
gray which had a city cut, and his bearing 
and manners were those of the best city-bred 
people. He interrupted Anna in her fervent 
expressions of gratitude by simply saying: 

“T am glad indeed, miss, that chance or 
providence sent me here as it did, so that I 
could be of service to you. Sit down on this 
fallen tree until you entirely recover your 
composure. You have passed through a 
terrible ordeal, and I am bound to say that 
you have borne it with extraordinary 
bravery.” 

“T assure you I nearly died with fright, 
nevertheless,” said Anna, still pale and 
trembling from fear. “Are you sure the 
creature is quite dead ?” 

“ He’ll make no more trouble,” replied the 
other, glancing at the motionless body. “ Now 
Til reload; though 1 hardly expect a chance 
to kill any more such game hereabouts. It 
was decidedly lucky that I brought my rifle 
instead of the shot-gun; the bird-shot would 
have spoiled Mr. Tiger-Cat’s handsome skin, 
and hurt him very little.” 

The speaker finished charging his rifle, and 
then continued his talk with admirable ease 
and readiness. 

“We have met very unexpectedly, and 
under remarkable circumstances; and as I 
wish to know who it is that I have saved, I 
will take it for granted that you are not un- 
willing to be tol@ who I am. My name is 
Roscoe Grayle; I graduated at the last com- 
mencement at Columbia, and I have come up 
here to find an aunt, a sister of my mother, 
whom I haven’t seen for years. My mother 
wrote to me that she was living somewhere 
near Tarrytown, and to be sure to see her 


before I came home; and thinking that the 
search might prove-a long one, I brought my 
hunting apparatus along. I came up ona 
lumber slovp, for the variety of the thing; 
but after the old craft had lain in all night in 
the cove down yonder, discharging part of her 
cargo, which proceeding promised to consume 
all of to-day, I took my gun and came ashore, 
to kill time. I had rambled over a good part 
of these hills, without finding any game, 
when the storm came up, and I crawled into 
one of the crevices near by until it was over, 
I beard the purring of the puma as 1 was 
about to proceed; and having heard just such 
a noise before when I shot one in Texas, I 
knew what it was, and began to look about 
for it. And what followed then, you know.” 

“T must thank you again, sir,” said Anna, 
“for your promptness and bravery. You 
have saved my life. My name is Anna May; 
I live at that mansion yonder.” And she 
pointed to the roofs of Maverick, which were 
visible through an opening in the trees from 
where they sat. 

The other looked and bowed; hesitated, 
lingered; and then said: 

“T should be happy to be of further service 
to you.” 

“Thank you; I think you have done quite 
enough forme. And as I have no wish to 
hunt pumas any more to-day, I think I will 
return home.” 

Mr. Grayle laughed and said: 

“T think I have found diversion enough for 
one morning. It is about noon, and what 
they are pleased to call dinner on the sloop 
doesn’t wait for anybody. My way lies in 
the same direction with you; shall we walk 
together ?” 

Anna was glad to consent, and they made 
their way down the hill together. His hand 
was often found convenient to assist her over 
the fallen branches and large stones with 
which the storm had littered the path, and 
some moments were occupied in getting back 
tothe fields. Anna was inventing some appro- 
priate form of words in which she might 
delicately explain the situation of affairs at 
home as an apology for not inviting him to 
the mansion to dine, when he exclaimed: 

“You may be able to tell me, Miss May, 
something of my relative. Never having seen 
her at all, I must confess that I was not at all 
anxious for myself to come up here to find 
her; but it is so long since mother has seen 
her that I can’t go back home to Maryland 
without carrying her some news of her sister. 
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They haven’t corresponded for years, and 
without any reason at all for it, there has 
grown up a complete silence between them. 
This shouldn’t be so, of course, and I am com- 
missioned to find my aunt. I hope I shall 
like her when I find her.” 

“ What is her name?” Anna asked. 

Mr. Grayle laughed again, and now with 
some confusion. 

“Tam quite ashamed to say that I don’t 
know,” he replied. “I used to know the 
name, and my last letter from her contained it; 
but unfortunately I have lost the letter, and 
have nothing to depend upon but my 
mother’s maiden name, which was Westcott. 
Ah—I do recollect that my aunt’s Christian 
name was Helen. The name she took by 
marriage was a strange one—a very unusual 
name. I am afraid I shall be much troubled 
to find her, for she was married all of twenty 
years ago, and it is quite likely that she has 
removed somewhere.” 

Anna May’s eyes were wide open with 
surprise. 

“Did she marry a minister?” was her 
question. 

- “Yes, I think she did.” 

“Was the name Roesselle ?” 

“That’s it exactly!’ Mr. Grayle cried, 
clapping his hands. “ Roesselle—Rvesselle— 
Roesselle—I’ll not forget it again. You know 
her then ?” 

“She is my best friend on earth,” was the 
reply. “You have but a brief search now; 
she is my foster-mother, and the housekeeper 
at the mansion where I live.” 

Placed upon a footing by this unexpected 
discovery which gave them a common in- 
terest in acquaintance, and which removed 
all shadow of embarrassment, the two walked 
on towards the mansion; and the fifteen 
minutes occupied in reaching it sufficed to 
Anna to explain brietly to Mr. Grayle the 
peculiar relations of the people who dwelt at 
the mansion, and the situation of affairs there 
at the time. He listened attentively; and 
intimating nothing to his companion, his 
conclusion with himself was that the dying 
condition of Mr. Maverick would make it im- 
perative upon him to satisfy his mother’s 
instructions with a half hour’s call, postpon- 
ing a better acquaintance until a more 
favorable opportunity. 

They entered the gateway shortly after 
meridian and walked up to the front of the 
house. The sun was quite warm for the 
season, and there was nothing stirring about 
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the grounds; but the vigilant eye of Jerry 
Small, peering up from the basement window, 
took note of their approach, and the spy was 
instantly on the alert to discover who the 
stranger was. 

Ushering Mr. Grayle into the parlor, Anna 
went to find her foster-mother; and she met 
her descending the stairs. The sweet, 
delicate beauty of the Helen Roesselle of 
other days was now merged in the pale, 
serious, matronly face, shaded by its widow’s 
cap, and paler by contrast with the dark 
garments which she would not discard. Some 
women preserve at the middle age of life a 
beauty which is hardly second to that of their 
girlhood; but not those women whom death 
and care have saddened. Faint tokens of 
silver threaded the hair over her brow; and 
while she was perfectly erect and vigorous, 
and while the consciousness that she had still 
a useful sphere to fill was evidenced in her ap- 
pearance, yet that appearance chiefly con- 
veyed the idea of a Christian woman who had 
met severe sorrow without breaking under it, 
and whom the grief of herself and others had 
not unfitted for a foremost place in the ranks 
of those who valiantly fight out to the last 
this great battle of life. 

Anna waited for her at the foot of the 
stairs, and met her with the question: 

“Ts there any change ?” 

“None for the better,” was the reply. 
“Doctor Thurman went away half an hour 
ago, saying that there would be no marked 
change before night; and he will come back 
then. Did somebody come in with you?” 

“Yes; please come into the parlor, 
mother.” 

Mrs.. Roesselle was surprised as well as 
gratified to find her nephew there; and the | 
next hour was devoted to mutual inquiry, 
mingled with regrets that so long a silence 
had occurred between the families. It was 
easy for the widow to plead her troubles, 
which had, wrongly, she knew, drawn her too 
much within herself; and the nephew had to 
say that the cares of a large family had done 
the same for his mother. Both were pleased ; 
and each was able to trace some family re- 
semblance in the other; and it was only 
after a long and pleasant chat that Mrs. 
Roesselle remembered with regret the reason 
which would at this time prevent. her asking 
her nephew to pass some weeks at the man- 
sion. Mr. Grayle gracefully anticipated her, 
and alluding to the information that Anna 
had, given him of the domestic affairs of 
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Maverick, he declared that it was a sufficient 
reason why no further hospitality should be 
offered to or expected by him. And he arose 
to make his farewell. 

“O no, Roscoe—not quite so sudden as 
this,” said the aunt. “T cannot allow you to 
go in this way. We have a nurse up stairs 
who relieves us of much of the watching and 
care, and we should be badly off indeed if we 
could not ask you to stay to dinner. Our 
patient is quite certain to linger through the 
day, and you will not embarrass us atall. It 
is now one; we will not dine till four. Will 
you stay ?” 

Mr. Grayle accepted the invitation; and 
the words of his acceptance were followed, 
before further remark could be made, by a 
stroke of the muffied knocker. Leaving her 
nephew with Anna, Mrs. Roesselle went to 
the door. An elderly man and a young lady 
were outside—both strangers to her. The 
man carried a portmanteau; a carriage was 
driving away from the gate. 

“Is this Mrs. Roesselle ?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“It is, sir”’ And with the words the house- 
keeper remained where she stood, the door- 
knob in her hand, awaiting the announcement 
of their business. 

“You are of course unacquainted with us,” 
the explanation began. “I knew you only 
because I had heard that there was such a 
person here, and I judged that you were that 
person. I beg to present myself as Oliver 
Maverick, the brother of Mr. Augustus Mav- 
erick; and to present my daughter, Miss 
Laura Maverick.” 

The housekeeper stood, still motionless, 
amazed at what she heard and saw. Know- 
ing, as all the neighborhood knew, that the 
people before her were the objects of the 
bitter hatred of Augustus Maverick, and that 
he had been, that he was, as completely es- 
tranged from them as though they had dwelt 
in another planet, the suspicion of such an 
occurrence as this had never crossed her 
mind. A great deal of thought passed through 
her mind in a half minute, during which she 
barred the way to the visitors. She knew 
that the man who lay in the weakness of ap- 
proaching death up stairs would rage like a 
maniac did he know of the presence of these 
two beneath his roof; that he would be very 
likely to die in the convulsion caused by that 
knowledge. She knew that they had never 
dared to come to the mansion while Augustus 
Maverick was on his feet. But here ghey 
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were now—his brother and niece—his only 
surviving relatives. What could she do? 

She would temporize, and make delay until 
she could come to a conclusion. She still 
stood there, expecting, not inviting further 
conversation. 

“May I inquire the present condition of 
my brother?” 

“He is very low.” And then there was 
another pause. 

Mrs. Roesselle was a woman of penetration, 
and she had already pierced the veneering of 
deference and sham politeness which Oliver 
Maverick had thought necessary to show for 
this occasion. With every word that he 
uttered, with every motion that he made, it 
was plain to her that he was acting a part. 
Knowing nothing of these people, had she 
seen before her, upon the announcement of 
their names, a man and a young woman ex- 
hibiting faces of concern and anxiety, if not 
real distress, she would have instantly con- 
ceded to herself that there was reason for the 
visit. She saw nothing of the kind. The 
man was plainly simulating something that 
he did not feel; the girl, not entering into 
the conversation, stood in her own nature, 
with a cold, defiant face. Mrs. Roesselle in- 
stantly determined that no feeling of kin for 
the dying mn brought them here, and that 
they came for a purpose. Other thoughts, 
and features of other faces came with that 
determination; and as she stood with the 
door-knob in her hand she wished to bar 
them out. 

“Has my brother asked for me during his 
sickness ?” 

The question was propounded as a 
forerunner of another; not that there could 
be any doubt about the answer, but the 
housekeeper promptly answered it. 

“ He never has.” 

“Let me speak plainly with you, madam,” 
Oliver Maverick said. “We are the sole 
relatives of this man; we wish to be with him 
in his last moments. You surely will not re- 
fuse to admit us here? You would say that 
he does not wish us here; that he would 
drive us forth if he knew that we stood here 
now, and had the strength; in short, that my 
brother is my mortal enemy. Would yon say 
this? O madam, madam—TI beseech you as 
a Christian woman, as one who has suffered, 
and who can sympathize with the sufferings 
of a bleeding heart—I beseech you, madam, 
to remember how loudly does this unhappy 
eumity plead for our admission to the death- 
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bed! My brother {is abont to die; his heart blue chamber, with the key turned. Then 
may relent; he may forgive and bless me in Oliver Maverick turned eagerly to Jerry and 
his last words, if I am beside him to crave it. said: 

He need not, he must not know of our “Tell me anything—everything.” 

presence until the last agony approaches; we “Precious little to tell,’ was the reply. 
will remain secluded from him till then. “The doctor seems to think he wont stand 
Think, madam, as a Christian woman, what the night through. He’s coming back in the 
you would refuse in denying us admission at evening. Nurse says he lies on his back,’ 
this awful hour, and then say nay if youcan.” stiff and dumb, looking more like a corpse 

As a Christian woman, hating hypocrisy as than & live man, and only opening his eyes 
all good Christians hate it, Mrs. Roesselle said once in a while to show that he is alive at all. 
to herself, “Oliver Maverick, you lie. You No lawyer, no will; that 1 know.” 
are brought here by a purpose; not by the “Good!” The eyes of both father and 
spirit of brotherly love.” As housekeeper at daughter sparkled with excitement. “ Here’s 
Maverick, standing as much in dread of the your ten dollars, Jerry; you’re a good fellow; 
opinions and judgments of the world as do serve me faithfully in this business, and 
my reader and myself, and desiring to avoid you'll be richly rewarded before long.” 
for herself any cause of reproach connected “Tl do it,” said Jerry with a horrible 
with the feud of the Mavericks, she opened squint out of his little weaselly eyes. 
the door and allowed the unbidden guests to “Which is his chamber?” Laura asked. _ 
pass in. “Inner chamber, green rooms, second 

She at once cut short the hypocritical ex- floor,” was the reply. 
pression of gratitude which began to pour “I know it well,” said the father. “Itisa 
forth, by summoning a servant fromthe base- suite of three rooms, at the end of the hall. 
ment. It was Jerry Small who appeared; as Is there anything new about the house ?” 
he had been waiting below with his hand on “No. Yes, there is, though; Mrs. Roesselle’s 
the door-latch for some moments, it could nevvy came along an hour ago, and is down 
not well be any other. But no word or sign in the parlor now. Don’t know who he is, 
of recognition passed between him and the nor where he comes from, nor what he 
guests. wants.” 

“ Jerry,” said the housekeeper, with a care- “Probably of no importance. But keep 
fully measured voice, “Mr. Oliver Maverick your eyes and ears open; and watch especially 
and Miss Maverick will lodge here to-night; for messages to Tarrytown. Let me know as 
he in the blue chamber, third floor, she in quick as you hear anything that I ought to 
the one opposite. You will take up their know.” 
portmanteau, show them the way, and call Jerry nodded and disappeared, and Laura 
them to dinner at four o’clock.” retired to her chamber. The man without 

She had addressed not one word of weleome any explanation, understood the precise 
to them; her directions were entirely formal; meaning of the presence of these two here, 
at least, there was no hypocrisy with her. and was prepared to serve them with watch- 
Jerry picked up the bag, and was half way ful fidelity. 
up the first flight, followed by Laura, when Mrs. Roesselle turned away from the foot 
Oliver Maverick paused and returned to say of the stairs as the new-comers went up, ani 
something further to the housekeeper. entering her sitting-room, which was opposite 

“I may venture to hope, madam, that the parlors, sat down and devoted some 
proper precautions will be taken to prevent minutes to serious thought. Without at that 
any whisper of our presence here from reach- moment forming any distinct conclusion as to 
ing my brother.” what was the object of these people in com- 

“You have no occasion to fear anything of ing here, for the reason, perhaps, that she 
that sort,” was the reply, given in a tone of was too seriously disturbed by the occurrence 
voice that instantly gave him to understand to allow a conclusion, she was still upon the 
that he had trespassed. “None but the doc- track of the discovery. The project which 
tor, the nurse, Miss May and myself have could induce them to such a step as this must 
access to him. I shall not overlook it.” be a matter of magnitude, she knew; and 

Up the first flight of stairs the guests went, with the faint shadowing of it in her mind 
preceded by Jerry; up the second; and not came other thoughts which made her start 

a word was spoken until they were inside the uneasily in her chair, and regard the presence 
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of these strangers with jealous watchfulness. sick chamber, which she instructed the nurse 
Resolving to keep a vigilant eye upon them, to keep locked, and on no pretext to admit 
and feeling the need of a helper iu thetrouble any person excepting herself and Anna 
that she feared, she returned to the parlor Promptly at four o'clock, Jerry Small came 
and told her nephew and Anna May of the up to inform the Mavericks that dinner 
arrival of the Mavericks. Without stating waited. So unsuspicious was the house- 
any suspicious or inferences, she said to Mr. keeper of the doings of Jerry that she had 
Grayle: detailed him to wait upon them during 

“For reasons that I think imperative, their stay, the housewaids being otherwise 

Roscoe, I have changed my mind about ask- busy. Jerry communicated the fact to 

ing you to stap. It will be a service to us, them with a chuckle at his own sharpness 

not a hospitality from us, if you will stay to- in keeping his operations hid. 

night, and perhaps to-morrow; in fact uutil The dinner was brief and rigidly formal. 

the death that we are waiting for has Both Anna and Mr. Grayle were absent from 

happened. Will you?” , the table (at Mrs. Roesselle’s request), and 

Mr. Grayle immediately consented, and his the housekeeper sat in silence, except when 
trunk was brought from the sloop the same she answered a question in monosyllable, or 
afternoon and placed in one of the chambers inquired with laconic brevity after their 

—a little chamber on the second floor. wants. She ate nothing herself, reserving 

Which fact was duly noted by Jerry Small, herself for the dinner which was to be eaten 

and by him immediately repeated to his an hour later, by herself and the two absent 

employer. The information made the latter ones. Such a meal could not last long; the 
at once uneaiy. guests perceived that the lHiouse had been 
“What do you think of it?” he asked his put under repression with their coming, and 
daughter, after telling her. their anxiety for the events of the hours 
“Tt looks like a counter-match,” was her which were close at hand left them little 
reply. appetite. 
The father nodded. “You will be informed when his last 
“We must be wary with that housekeeper,” moments come,” Mrs. Roesselle said, as 
he said. “There is something in her eye they rose to retire. “Until then, you will 
that I don’t like at all. Can it be possible—”’ please make no effort to hear of his condition 
He stopped abruptly, startled by the from time to time, At present, it is 
thought. unchanged.” 
“Can she have wormed herself into the Oliver Maverick bowed. 
affections of Augustus, and already induced “We are playing shrewd games, Madam 
lim to make a will in her own interest ?” Roesselle,” he thought, as he observed her 

The question was a startling one. Laura watching them on their way up stairs. 
promptly answered it. “Shrewd games; but you know little of my 

“No,” she said, decidedly. “We need not hand.” 
fear that. I watched her face, and saw that Swiftly and silently the hours sped away-- 
she was astonished at first, and afterwards the hours which brought on a night that 
anxious. She is cool, ready and clever; but was to become forever memorable in the 
she could not hide that deep look of anxiety. story of the Mavericks. 
if what you fear had been already obtained, 
why should she be anxious ?” 

“Right,” exclaimed the other, “and v. 
cleverly answered. I am more than ever 
convinced that nothing adverse to us has as 
yet been accomplished. Be hopeful, my 
daughter, for I feel almost secure that we 
shall outgeneral them. Jerry Small is him- 
self the game half won; and when the critical 
moment comes, if it does come, you will find 
that I have some knowledge in reserve that slight changes in his attire, and then came 


will wonderfully aid us.” into the hall, with the intention of taking a 
The afternoon passed on, and these two short walk through the grounds before 
kept their rooms; Mrs. Roesselle was in the night, 


THE second dinner, eaten by the house- 
keeper, her nephew and Anna May, was 
concluded about half past five. Mrs. Rvoes- 
selle conducted Mr. Grayle up to his room 
immediately after, and went herself Into the 
sick chamber. The young man remained in 
his room but a few moments, making some 
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The possibility that he might find Anna May 
outside the house might have influenced him; 
but whatever was the motive, he went out 
with this pretext. At the same time Laura 
Maverick, restless and eager with anticipation, 
not fully understanding the procedure which 
ber father meant to adopt, and leaving him 
pacing his chamber in an excitement which 
he was laboring in silence to repress, came 
from his room, shut the door, and walking to 
the balusters, leaned upon them and looked 
over into the hall below. She heard a man's 
step, and then a man’s voice softly humming 
aline. Something in that voice startled her; 
she leaned further over, and presently saw 
the man appear at the head of the stairs be- 
low. He cast his eyes casually upward, and 
they met hers. 

“Mr. Grayle!” she exclaimed, unable to 
repress the words that came quickly to her 
tongue. 

He recognized her and paused, astonished 
and annoyed. Had his frame of mind toward 
her continued the same as it was when his 
letter was written, he would have desired to 
greet her civilly and give her a few moments 
of trifling talk; but other faces, other scenes 
had intervened, and he now bowed and 
wished to end the meeting there. 

Laura Maverick’s pride struggled an instant 
with the strong feeling that urged her to go 
down to him and say to him what her heart 
prompted; and pride succumbed. Poor wo- 
man, poor woman! She had thought that 
her love for him was obliterated forever when 
she destroyed his letter; she thought that no 
sight of his handsome face, no thought of his 
graceful, winning ways and his manly intellect 
would ever trouble her again; and in think- 
ing so she had wofully deceived herself. The 
battle which she was to fight with her heart 
had been postponed, not won; her love was 
stronger than pride, stronger than herself; 
and as she saw that he meant to give her 
nothing but that cold, formal bow, she dis- 
missed her maidenly reserve. 

“A moment, Mr. Grayle, if you please.” 

He paused, and she came slowly down the 
stairs to where he stood. 

“You did not know I was here?” She 
tried to speak carelessly; but he was not 
deceived by her tone. 

“T did not,” he replied. “I knew there 
were guests in the house, but I had no rea- 
son to suppose that you were one of them.” 

The girl hesitated, and nervously pulled 
her handkerchief. “Did you receive an an- 


swer to your last letter?” she asked, studious- 
ly averting her eyes. 

“An answer to it?’ was the surprised 
question in return. “Do I understand you 
rightly, Miss Maverick? Have you written 
to me since you received my letter?” 

“T have not,” she said, becoming agitated. 

“Then why your question ?” 

“Why did you not wish to speak to me just 
now?” she asked, evading his question, but 
raising her eyes to his face. 

Roscoe Grayle looked at her curiously, 
almost ecompassionately. “Do you not realize, 
Miss Maverick,” he asked, “that it will be 
better for both of us— for you, certainly—to 
pass no more than the common civilities of 
life while we are under the same roof?” 

The intimation contained in his words 
was unmistakable, and showed that he had 
penetrated the secret of her heart. She did 
not resent it; she forced herself to be calm, 
and to look into his face. 

“TI do not know that,” she said. “ You 
did not understand the meaning of my ques- 
tion. I meant that you should understand 
that I wished to say something more to you. 
Something that I did not say in my letter.” 

The man to whom she spoke had studied 
human nature, and knew its manifold phases. 
In one moment he had discovered that this 
girl loved him in spite of himself. He leaned 
back defiantly upon the baluster, and waited 
to hear more, quite certain that nothing he 
could hear would now surprise him. 

“Perhaps I said too much in my letter,” 
she added. Her voice trembled, and she spoke 
fast, as though fearful of breaking down. 
“Perhaps you did not wholly understand me. 
No matter. If my letter told you that I could 
only marry with wealth, I take that back, 
too. You judged me rightly when you wrote 
that I had given you reason to think that I 
felt more than kind to you. I have felt so; I 
do; I cannot check the feeling, nor disguise 
it. I wish you to understand that there are 
no such obstacles in your way as my letter 
fancied. Something has happened since I 
wrote it.” 

She paused; her communication seemed 
to have no effect whatever on him to whom 
it was addressed. He stood looking coldly 
into her face, and exhibited no interest what- 
ever in what she was saying. 

“ Roscoe Grayle, you are stupid or heart- 
less!” she angrily cried. “Why do you not 
hasten to tell me that what I say rejoices 
you?” 
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“ Because it does not,” was his calm reply. 
“ Because I feel no interest in you that I do 
not feel in most of God’s creatures. Because, 
Miss Maverick, I fell into an ugly error in 
thinking that I loved you, and gladly took 
the chance you gave me to extricate myself. 
I shall not err again.” 

“Do not talk so,” she cried, almost wild in 
her earnestness. She laid her hand upon 
his arm, and elevated her voice. “ You can- 
not understand me; I must speak plainly. 
All this property is to be mine; all that Au- 
gustus Maverick owns is to be mine. Man, 
man, don’t kill me with coldness; tell me 
now what you wrote to me first, and I will 
ask you to share it with me. I cannot help 
saying this; it is because I love you.” 

“Tam sorry for you,” was all that he re- 
plied; and while he was saying it, the door 
opening into the hall from the suite of rooms 
which embraced the sick room opened, and 
Mrs. Roesselle came out. Laura Maverick 
saw her, and fled up the stairs and into her 
chamber. She bolted the door, and throw- 
ing herself upon the bed, burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs. When she rose, the tears 
were dry upon her face, and her eyes glittered 
with a stern, unwomanly light. She bathed 
her face, and went to the glass to arrange her 
hair. 

“ Tie despises me; he never loved me,” she 
thought. “ I have been foolish and incautious. 
But it shall not happen again. I covet two 
objects, Roscoe Grayle is the least of them. 
Him I can do without; Maverick Farm I 
cannot. There will be some heart-pain about 
it; but women were made to suffer. I will 
conquer it, and think only of what brought 
me here.” 

The glass at that moment showed her a 
weary, wistful face; her hands were clasped 
over a weary, toiling heart. Her father tapped 
softly at the door; and banishing the last 
trace of emotion from her face, she admitted 
him. 

Roscoe Grayle waited for his aunt after the 
flight of Laura, and Mrs. Roesselle’s first 
question was, as she approached him: 

“ Have you met her before ?” 

The young man answered: 

“In New York. Not elsewhere.” 

The housekeeper looked carefully about 
her, to see that there were no eavesdroppers. 

“Did I hear her say,” she added, “that 
she was to own all that belonged to Augustus 


Maverick ?” 
“She did say so,” 


Mr. Gagyle replied; and 
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then, discovering that his aunt wished to 
know what had led to such an extraordinary 
statement on her part to him, he frankly told 
her all he knew of Laura Maverick, and his 
own relations with her. 

The housekeeper began to be enlightened, 
She uttered an exclamation, and her face 
grew stern and determined. 

“ Roscoe,” she said, “please stay within 
call. Do not leave the house for more than 
a few minutes at a time; I may want your 
help on a moment’s warning. I don’t know 


what is to happen in this house to-night or 
to-morrow night; but I have fathomed a 
conspiracy that frightens me. You shall 
know more of what I have discovered in an 
hour or two; until then, remember not to be 
out of the way.” 4 

The young man promised, and in a few 
minutes was back in his room. At sunset 
Oliver Maverick was with his daughter in his 
daughter’s chamber. Mrs.Roesselle and Anna, 
with the nurse, were at the sick-bed, and Mr, 
Grayle was thoughtfully pacing the back 
piazza, having notified his aunt where he 
could be found. The servants were at supper 
in the basement, excepting Jerry Small, who 
filled his plate and took it to the back win- 
dows, where he could, unobserved, watch 
Mr. Grayle. And thus the night found them 
all. 


VL 


THE lamps had been lighted, and Jerry 
Small, coming up to bring one to the guests, 
whispered as he delivered it: 

“The doctor has not come, as he promised. 
They have sent for him; but Mr. Maverick 
is no worse.” 

Twenty minutes later he came again. 

“The doctor has come,” he said. “ He has 
gone in to see him. The nurse just came 
down, and says he is no worse.” 

And one hour later he came again. 

“ Mrs. Roesselle just came down and asked 
for me. I was out at the stables, looking to 
see if any of the horses had been taken out, 
because I was bound to be sure that nobody 
left the place without my knowledge, and so 
she did not find me. When I came in, the 
girls told me I had been wanted, and not 
being found, she had spoken with my father. 
Where had he gone? Out to the barn, they 


thought, and so he had, and a very round- 


about way, too, so anxious was he to get 
away secretly. I went straight back, and 
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found him there, sure enough, saddling the 
roan pony. The old man has got fretful and 
cross lately, and I was afraid I couldn't get 
anything out of him. ‘Where are you going, 
pop? says I. ‘None of your business, boy, 
if I must tell you,’ says he. ‘ Now that aint 
kind of you, pop,’ says I. ‘You're too old to 
be riding around nights. Let me go for you’ 
‘Yes, you’re mighty kind and officious, young 
‘un, he growled. ‘Why wasn’t you eager to 
make that patch of wall-garden last week, 
when I wanted you to? Curos’ty, curos’ty— 
nothin’ else. The servants say you're worse 
than Roger Brill, now-a-days, to ask questions. 
You'd like to know where I’m going, and 
what for, wouldn’t you? ‘Yes, I would,’ 
says I. * Well, you wont, then—not for some 
time, anyway. Ma’am Roesselle told me to 
go, and if she’d wanted you, she'd told you.’ 
‘She did look for me,’ says I. ‘No matter, 
she told me to go, and what’s more, she told 
me to go fast, and say nothing, except to him 
I'm going to. I reckon I can go fast on the 
roan; and when Ma’am Roesselle tells me 
not to blab, it’s pretty likely I shan’t.’ 

“With that he trotted out of the yard. 
But I think I'll know whom he brings back.” 

For more than an hour longer the father 
and daughter waited for another report. 
They waited in anxious, nervous suspense, 
which was too anxious for conversation. 
Then they heard through the narrow open- 
ing of the window the trampling of horses 
below, and voices. In a few minutes more 
Jerry Small came softly up, and was admitted. 
They could see that his news was important, 
in the grimace with which he prefaced it. 

“ Mrs. Roesselle told me to tell you that 
Mr. Maverick is easy, and the doctor thinks 
he will live over to-morrow. He’s been stim- 
ulating him; but I didn’t get that from her. 
She says you need not expect to hear any- 
thing more from her to-night, and that you'd, 
better go to bed. The doctor has gone again.” 

“This is not all?” Oliver Maverick eagerly 
said. 

“No, but the rest I saw myself. The old 
man has come back with Mr. Jenks, the 
Tarrytown lawyer. The housekeeper met 
him at the back door, and took him straight 
up stairs. They went right into Mr. Maver- 
ick’s rooms.” 

“Are the doors locked?” was the eager 
question. 


“T was going to tell you. They were all 


locked last night; but I suspect she’s manag- 
ing different to-night. Pretty soon after she 
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had showed the lawyer in, she came out and 
knocked at her nevvy’s door, and took him 
back with her. Now I don’t think it likely 
that the nevvy’s been taken into Mr. Maver- 
ick’s sick room, He’s a stranger, and I don’t 
think she’d bring any more strange faces 
around him just now than was necessary. 
So I think he’s to watch to-night in one of 
the outer rooms.” 

Hard as he tried to repress the signs of his 
excitement, Oliver Maverick was now trem- 
bling as if with an ague-fit. 

“Can you find which one, Jerry?” he asked, 
beseechingly. “Find that, Jerry, and we 
may not have to trouble you any more; and 
we'll pay you more than you could ever ex- 
pect. Do that for us, Jerry, and I'll give you 
a thousand dollars!” 

“T'll try it,” the man replied with alacrity; 
“but it’s dangerous, I may be discovered—” 

“Do your best; all that we are working 
for depends upon my knowing this.” 

Jerry was leaving the room, when he was 
called back. 

“ You know the closet at the right, in the 
first of those rooms ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Find if it is locked. Come back as quick 
as you can; time is worth everything now.” 

Jerry left the room, and Oliver Maverick 
sat down in a Jarge easy-chair. “I ought to 
be strong now, stronger than ever before,” 
he said. “But I am not; this terrible ex- 
citement weakens me; my nerves are all 
gone.” Tle held out his hand, and his 
daughter saw that it shook to and fro without 
his own volition. 

“Tam strong, father; I am ready for our 
work. Tell me what I am to dv, and you 
will find that I have the strength of will and 
nerve to try it.” 

“ My brave Laura!” he said, looking up ad- 
miringly into her firm-set face, and noting 
the spirit that lurked in her eye. “ My own 
girl, I know you will not shrink! It will be 
hazardous and difficult—” 

“ But it is to give us back our own,” she 
interrupted. Her father drew her face down 
to him and kissed her; and with his weak, 
trembling hand clasped in her strong one, 
they waited for Jerry’s return. He soon 
came. 

“It was risky,” he said, “ and Ma’am Roes- 
selle almost caught me at it; not quite. I 


listened at the first door till I thought there 


was no one inside, and then sneaked in. 
Nobody was there: it was dark, too. I made 
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for the closet first; the door was locked, but 
the key was in it. Here it is. I'd hardly 
taken it out, when I heard some one at the 
door I had just come through. I had just 
time to unlock the closed door, open it, jump 
in, and cluse it, when Ma’am Roesselle came 
through with a lamp and her square black 
box. I can tell you what she keeps in that 
box: pen, ink and paper. I held the closet 
door just a crack open, and I saw through 
into the next room as she passed in. There 
was a table in the middle of the floor, with a 
large lamp lighted; old mother Wadhams 
was nodding back in her rocking-chair, and 
the nevvy, Mr. Rail—Snail—hang the 
name—” 

“No matter. Go on.” 

“The nevvy sat by the table, reading a 
book. Ma’am Roesselle went right through 
into the sick room, and shut the door behind 
her.” 

“Was the door left open between the 
closet-room and the other?” 

“ At first; but Mr. What's-his-name got up 
and shut it.” 

Oliver Maverick took a pencil from his 
pocket and dashed off a few words on a scrap 
of paper. “I hope to redeem that within a 
week,” he said, pushing it toward Jerry. 
“You need watch no more for us to-night; 
you have done your part. It is all with us 
now. I will see you in the morning.” 

The man took the hint, and retired. By 
the light of the stationary lamp in the hall 
he examined the contents of the paper, and 
read it as follows: 


Due to Jerry Small One Thousand Dollars. 
OLIVER MAVERICK. 


Shutting the door after him, Maverick re- 
turned to his seat. 

“ A few words, Laura,” he said, “as quick 
as I can speak them. We must discover what 
is happening now in the sick room below us. 
The information that Jerry has just given 
makes it certain that we can discover it, by 
boldness and promptness. I am not able, in 
my present condition, to dare so much; my 
miserable nerves fail me when I most need 
them; I am all a-tremble, and I should surely 
be discovered. Detection would defeat us at 
once and forever. If—” 

“T am ready and willing,” Laura interrupt- 
ed. “Only tell me quick what your plan is.” 

“Listen! This house is older than the Rev- 
olution; that is, the main part, which we are 
now in. It was built well back in the coloni- 


al days of New York, when this region was 
not free from savage marauders, and when 
there was much trouble with the French. [t 
was built to be used as a fortress, as well as a 
dwelling, if there should be need of it; and 
the inside of it was arranged in a peculiar 
manner. Many things about it I think Ezra 
Maverick never knew; Augustus never im- 
agined what I am about to tell you. [ 
learned it from an old soldier of the Revolu- 
tion who used to hang about here. He was 
coaxing me for a little money to buy tobacco, 
and .promised to tell me something that he 
thought nobody knew but himself. He began 
by saying that once during the war, when a 
British general had his headquarters here, the 
deliberations of a council of war were over- 
heard by one of the servants: and he thought 
the information then obtained, which was 
transmitted to General Washington, enabled 
him to take Stony Point. When I tell you that 
this council of war was held in the very 
room in which Augustus Maverick now lies, 
you will see what the importance of this 
story is to us. The old fellow let me into 
the secret; and I have reason to think that 
it is a secret with me. Certainly, there is no 
one here now to suspect the existence of this 
means of discovery. 

“It lies through the closet, of which Jerry 
brought us the key. The three rooms of 
that suite were built to correspond ex- 
actly, excepting as to the closets, which in 
the other two are on the opposite side. The 
outside walls of these rooms are on the same 
line, and you will find the closet let into the 
west wall, northwest corner of the first room. 
Do you perfectly understand it?” 

“Perfectly,” the compressed lips were 
opened to say. 

“ You must find it in the dark.” 

“Tecan. Go on.” 

“If everything remains as Jerry left it, 
you will have no trouble—unless you should 
be discovered in entering or leaving the closet. 
The sides of the closet are panelled; feel for 
the centre of the lower panel, at the corner 
nearest the left of the door, and by pushing 
steadily with both hands it will open in like 
a door, making a place large enough for you 
to get through by stooping down to it. The 
patel doesnot wesk with springs ; it has hinges 
out of sight, but shuts tight into its case. 
Swing it clear baek and it will not shut again 
of itself; but lest it should, you had better 
put something in the aperture. Once through 
it, you will find yourself in a passage of the 
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uniform height of the rooms, three feet wide, 
and extending back their whole length. Go 
back far enough, and you will be next to the 
sick room, and able to overhear every word 
spoken there. I hardly dare hope you can 
see; the furniture may be arranged so as to 
prevent, by covering one or two very narrow 
cracks where a little strip of plastering had 
fallen off between the lath. Or the room 
may have been replastered and repapered. 
In either event, I think you can discover all 
we wish to know.” 

Laura Maverick quietly removed her slip- 
pers, and pinned back the skirts of her dress 
so that they could not rustle on the carpets. 
Without waiting to exchange another word 
with her father, she left the room. She lis- 
tened at the head of the stairs; there was 
not a sound, except the very faint noise of a 
door shut in the basement. Swiftly descend- 
ing the stairs, she flew to the hall-lamp and 
extinguished it with her breath; and on the 
instant she heard the door of the suite open, 
and the voice of Mrs. Roesselle say, “ How 
could the wind blow out that lamp?” 

She heard the rustle of her dress as she 
came toward it; but the hall was now so 
dark that nothing whatever could be seen in 
it. Crouching close to the wall upon one side, 
Laura waited until the housekeeper had well 
passed her on her search for some suspected 
open door or window, and then crept noise- 
lessly to the door from which Mrs. Roesselle 
had emerged. The door was partially open, 
and the room dark; that leading into the 
second room was close shut. Laura swiftly 
crossed the floor in the direction of the closet; 
and as she did so, a sickly thrill shot through 
her nerves. She had forgotten the key. 

Had Jerry locked it, or left it locked? 
With loud beating heart she felt for the latch 
and softly lifted it; the door opened without 

*noise at her pull. Fortune was favoring her 
nobly. She hurried into the closet and closed 
the door; and sinking to the floor to rest an 
instant from the effects of her excitement, 
she heard the opening and closing of doors 
outside, and the sweep of a dress. Mrs. 
Roesselle was returning. 

The girl’s heart still throbbed painfully 
with the revulsion of feeling caused by her 
two narrow escapes from discovery, and she 


wished to rest where she was, and gather 
strength; but time pressed, and every flying 
moment might be weighted with the fate of 
Maverick. The lawyer had now been in the 
house not less than fifteen minutes; she had 
not one minute to lose. 

Feeling about with her hands, in the dark- 
ness of the closet, she found that a pile of 
rags and rubbish, evidently the accumulation 
of some years, covered the floor at the left 
hand corner, and concealed the panel. 
Choking with the dust which rose as she 
moved them aside, and restraining a fit of 
coughing only by the most painful effort, her 
hands came in contact with the panel. It 
moved in readily at her push; time had 
warped the wood, so that it fitted loosely. 
She passed through the aperture with little 
difficulty, securing the panel behind her by 
shutting a fragment of loose cloth into its 
insertion. Rising to her feet, she found her- 
self unrestricted in room, and in a pure air, 
which she eagerly inhaled. 

A murmur, a faint sound of human voices, 
deadened by the intervening partition, came 
to herear. She listened intently, but she could 
make out no words. But very quickly her 
attention was drawn away from these sounds 
by the sight of a thin, feeble glimmer of light 
that played upon the rough boards of the 
passage in front of her, to the right. It was 
so faint and flitting as she watched it, some- 
times ceasing entirely for an instant, that she 
began to fear that it was an illusion; and she 
stepped softly toward it, feeling along the 
sides with both hands, bating her breath as 
she approached it. She was not deceived; it 
was light, blessed light, sent into that secret 
place, she thought, to guide her to the dis- 
covery she wished. Moving a little further, 
it fell across her hand as she held it up; and 
she now perceived that it came through a 
minute fissure in the partition just above her 
head. She dared not feel for supports for 
her hands, to help raise herself till her eyes 
were on its level; but leaning carefully 
against the partition, she rose on her tiptoes, 
and painfully maintained herself in that po- 
sition, while she applied ler eyes to the 
crack. With an exulting heart-bound she was 
in the sick room, with those who then occu- 
pied it. 
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a SNOW FOLIAGE. 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
When Venus, as the poets feign, 
; In Rhodes with bright Apollo dwelt, E 
“ag . The conscious sky shed golden rain, tl 
— And the cold earth such passion felt e 
That roses, mixed with lilies, pressed, 
[ In full-blown beauty, from her breast. P 
of 
In commerce sweet, what heavenly powers 1 
Are met beneath our northern sky, ‘ 
4 To bring these pearl and diamond showers | 
: Last night in splendor from on high, 
And this ethereal flowerage fair 
4 To charm from branches brown and bare ? 
4 The morning breaks, and trees of snow 
| Spread whitely on the roseate air, 
. The elm’s long tresses downward flow, 
Enwrought of alabaster fair, 
The sun, with rose and emerald, gems 
j The maple’s mist of pearléd stems. 
— The poplar stands, a frost-built tower, 
-— The pine a pallid splendor leans, 
Each weed hath such a diamond flower 
As burns not on the breast of queens, 
It is as if the summer-tide 
; Sprung from her grave beatified! 
The busy man, the maiden gay, 
' Cold age, and careless childhood stand 
. | Enraptured with the bright array, 
: The airy pomp on every hand, 
&§ And gaze with sweet solemnity 
— On the white earth and sapphire sky. 
And all that’s best of life and love 
; Returns upon the tranquil heart, 
/ Sweet thoughts of spirits fair above, 
a From whom we feel no more apart. 
; A sudden glimpse of heaven’s heights, . 
— . And angels on their far free flights! 
{ 
4 O, surely Hope hath wed Despair 
: And wiped his latest tear away, 
; And therefore are the lawns so fair 
&§ And all the woods in leaf to-day, 
j In snowy leaf and snowy bloom, 
| To deck their world-wide bridal room! 
| 
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TWO GOOD MEN. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


We were all there—Nettie, Kate, Max, 
Harry and I—and each one striving to outdo 
the others in his or her contribution to the 
evening’s entertainment. 

It was in Deacon Plummer’s barn, and 
every youngster in town, from twelve to fifty, 
was there, snuggled away in the shadow of 
the haymow, or sitting out boldly upon the 
cornstalks, and stripping dry husks from 
golden ears. 

There were our spinsters, at once the terror 
and pride of our set, sitting side by side with 
Deacon Plummer, Aaron Stebbins and other 
crusty bachelors. There were our staid mar- 
ried ladies, with eyes sharpened for the bene- 
fit of rascally sons and too happy daughters; 
and last and best of all, our rosy, merry girls 
and their admirers. 

I could not keep my eyes from one couple, 
sitting cosily away from the others, in a little 
corner, formed, of course, purposely for them, 
and my blood quickened and my heart beat 
faster with every glance. 

Nettie, my dead mother's baby, was my 
pride, and Max, handsome, true-hearted Max, 
was the man of all others I should have 
chosen for her. I watched them. I saw the 
pretty wreath of chestnut curls droop lower, 
to hide red flashes that shot across her round 
cheek. I saw him push them back with his 
brown hands, and once—when he had looked 
in every direction save mine, to see that there 
were no curious eyes—he put one hand be- 
neath the pink chin, and drew her face up 
close to his own and kissed her. + 

I was care free. If they married, my dar- 
ling was sure of life-long happiness, and I re- 
lieved of the burden I had borne patiently for 
many weary years. I thought of the pale, 
puny baby I had taken from mother’s arms, 
and dragged, through long, sleepless nights, 
up to healthy childhood, and following swift- 
ly bebind came thememory of my self-denial, 
of the turned and darned dresses, of bonnets 
trimmed with home-dyed ribbons, of scanty 
meals and cheerless rooms. . 

For winters I denied myself every luxury. 
I ate the simplest food, and kept but one fire 
in the house, in the little back kitchen, and 
Sat there day after day, because the sitting- 


room and parlors were large, and required 
great fires to heat them. I piled my books in 
the old secretary and curtained the glass 
doors with thick cambric, that I might never 
see them, and with my needle went to work. 
Every sewing-woman could tell the same 
story, and I will not repeat mine. It was the 
old recital of deprivation and heart-straining, 
of long hours spent in misery and tears, of 
happy moments only when she came, with 
her joy bubbling up in merry child laughter, 
to thank me for some pretty trifle. 

And in the midst of all, Max came. He 
was Uncle Richard’s only child, a little four- 
year-old boy, motherless and neglected. 

What could I do but open my heart and 
promise to be a mother to the handsome 
rogue until his father came back frpm his 
long and perilous voyage? Nothing; or at 
least | could think of nothing, and so I 
promised. 

This was the turning in the road, long and 
patiently travelled. Uncle Richard was gen- 
erous to a fault, and left the foundation of 
my future comfort by advancing for Max's 
board. At once my hitherto unoccupied 
rooms were fitted up, and, with perfect confi- 
dence in my ability, and with a surety of suc- 
cess, I advertised for pupils. 

I was eighteen. I knew more than people 
gave me credit for, and could teach the frow- 
sy-headed youngsters as well as Miss Plum- 
mer the deacon’s sister, and consequently I 
filled my rooms. Money flowed in like water 
—I thought so—and my prospects quite daz- 
zled me. 

Next came news of the loss of the ship Ar- 
gentine, and soon after Uncle Richard was 
brought up from the Cape in his shroud, and 
Max was fatherless, and without a friend in 
the world, save myself and our little baby 
Nettie. 

I am afraid I wandered so far away from 
the husking-party, in imagination, that had 
not Kate tumbled a heap of cornstalks over 
into my lap, I should never have got back 
with them. 

“ Miriam, what are you doing?” she said, 
gayly.. “I have been tossing ears of corn at 
you for ten minutes. See Nettie.” 
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I looked over in the corner, but she had 
vanished, and Max was stripping the husks 
aside with a will, and looking straight down 
into the measure before him. Nettie was 
standing in the centre of the room, directly 
under the wreath of lanterns—Max’s chan- 
delier—and some one was talking to her. 
Some one, too, who was very interesting, for 
she was rosy and smiling, and played with the 
tangle of corn silk, which she held in her 
hand with that girlish, nervous way she al- 
ways practised when pleased or slightly em- 
barrassed. Of course I looked for her com- 
panion. He was close beside her, holding a 
red ear in hands whiter than her own, and 
turning a face—the handsomest I had ever 
seen—towards her—with a saucy air that 
made my blood boil. 

I did not know him, but I knew at once 
that he was a gentleman and a man of the 
world, and, like a frightened hen in search of 
her chicks, I hurried towards her. 

“Nettie, Max wants you,” I called, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Did he send you, Mira?” she asked. 

“Yeh” 

The lie hurt a little, but I wanted to get 
her away from this handsome, black-eyed 
stranger, and could think of nothing else to 
say. 
“ Well, let him wait a while. This is my 
sister, Mr. Prince. Mira, this is the nephew 
of our kind friend, Captain Prince.” 

“O yes; and this is my schoolmarm that 
was to have been, Miss Weston. I cried my 
eyes out at the suggestion, and lived on bread 
a whole week rather than face you. That 
was good ten years ago. Ah, I did not know 
as much as I now do.” 

I looked at him sharply. Yes, I did re- 
member the time, years before, when his un- 
cle proposed to send his nephew to me, but 
the extreme unwillingness of the boy pre- 
vented. Humph! I wish he had never 
come! 

“TI see you remember,” he said, gayly. 
“Well, you will forgive me? I'll come regu- 
larly and take lessons, if you wil! let me.” 

His good-nature was contagious, and, in 
spite of myself, I laughed, saying: 

“Yes, you may come every day, if you 
choose. There, Nettie, run to Max. He 
wants to see you.” 

She looked at me with her pretty face fair- 
ly ugly with vexation, but turned to go. 

“One moment, Miss Nettie. There'll be a 
dance, by-and-by. Uncle and I have over- 
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come the deacon’s prejudices, and you must 
dance with me.” 

“O yes.” And she ran away. 

I knew at once how it would end, unless I 
put forth my energies to order it otherwise, 
and, with my head as full of match-making 
as only a woman’s can be, I walked my gen- 
tleman around to Kate Parlin, the hand- 
somest girl in town, and introduced him, 
But he was used to style, and dash, and 
saucy fire from brunettes, and he did not 
mind her, but let his eyes wander after my 
darling, and neglected Kate in a shameful 
manner. After a while, when Kate had run 
away for a moment, I said: 

“Isn’t she pretty ?” 

“She is the sweetest, dearest little woman 
Iever saw. I should believe in angelic wo- 
men, if they all had her face and woice. I 
have seen only that sort of creation for the 
last five years;” and he actually pointed to 
the very person of whom I was speaking— 
my pupil Kate. 

That sort of creature! Poor Kate! And 
Nettie was the sweetest, dearest little woman! 
Poor me! 

Max filled and refilled his basket, and 
worked until the perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead, and when the barn-floor was 
cleared and the bell rang for supper, he in- 
sisted upon waiting, and helping Deacon 
Plummer carry to the granary the baskets of 
corn. 

Then came the dance in the long kitchen 
—a real old-fashioned contra-dance, in which 
many of our prime spinsters and staid moth- 
ers participated, and Nettie, with handsome 
Charles Prince—or Prince Charlie, as Kate 
had named him—flew Jike children up and 
down the floor, through the quaint figures of 
Ladies’ Chase. 

Before it was over, Max came in, and, steal- 
ing up close behind me, said, testily: 

“ Miriam, I don’t think well of this flirta- 
tion. I advise you to take Nettie home.” 

It was a good idea. 

“ Yes, Max, I'll take her home as soon as 
the dance ends. Go get the sleigh and bring 
it round.” 

“Bless you, Mira!” 

“T don’t want to go, Mira,” pleaded Nettie, 
“Tt is early yet.” 

“Don’t take her home, Miss Weston,” put 
in Prince Charlie, leaning his head a great 
deal nearer than occasion demanded. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” put in my kind old 
friend, Captain Prince. 
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“JT must go,” I said, firmly. 

“Well, I shall come to-morrow,” 
Charles. “You gave me permission.” 

“ Yes, yes, Miss Nettie, Charlie shall come 
around to-morrow with our horses, and you 
can chat out on the Cleadon Road.” 

After this speech, Nettie’s face brightened, 
and she graciously allowed herself to be 
shawled by gallant Prince Charlie, and was 
exceedingly kind to Kate and me, and even 
to Harry Brett, who was our only gentleman 
boarder, and who divided his time between 
his medical studies and our bonny Kate, and 
who managed to quarrel continually with 
Nettie. 

When the sleigh came, we were all at the 
door. Kate and Harry bundled under one 
shawl, Prince Charlie and Nettie near enough 
to each other to be wrapped in another, and 
I, tired and sober, standing alone. 

Max was cross, or he would have brought 
the double sleigh up nearer. As it was, there 
was a big drift to climb over. 

“Can’t you manage to drive nearer the 
door?” asked Prince Charlie. 

“No!” was the short reply. 

“Never mind,” said Harry; “I can carry 
Kate and then come back for Mira, and I 
think that: Mr. Prince—” 

“ Will follow suit.” 

And in a moment Nettie was in his strong 
arms, and he following Harry and his fair 
burden. I laughed, it was such a novel mode 
of conveyance, but refused their proffered 
aid, and clambered over the drift—or rather 
through it—and Max put me in the front 
seat beside Nettie. 

He was in with us in an instant, and forget- 
ting everything but his desire to leave the 
scene of his misery, he lashed our horses, and 
away we flew, leaving Prince Charlie in the 
very act of bidding us a graceful good- 
night. 

“You are a noodle, Max Wentworth,” 
snarled our Nettie. 

“Thank you.” 

“T don’t want your thanks. We might 
have stayed an hour longer, but for your 
jealous notion. But I don’t know as it has 
done you any good. I am going to ride to- 
morrow with Mr. Prince.” 

He did not speak, but the hands upon the 
reins were clenched tightly, and a long, deep 
breath escaped. She laid her head upon my 
shoulder. and when we reached the door she 
was fast asleep. 

“It don’t trouble her—thank God!” he 
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whispered, as we paused. “It would kill me 
to see her suffer as I am suffering.” 

We went in, and, sleepy and cross, gathered 
around the parlor fire. 

“Max is a— Howl hate him!” growled 
Nettie, as she fidgeted with the ribbons of 
her hood, “He made a fool of himself to- 
night.” 

“So he did, Nettie. He don’t begin to look 
as well as Prince Charlie.” 

“Of course not. Mira, isn’t he a beauty? 
Dear me, he knows everything.” 

With this, the girls went up stairs, and I 
waited for Max. He came in a little while, 
with his handsome face wrinkled and gray 
with this new sorrow. : 

“O Mira!” he began, throwing himself in 
the old way down at my feet; “I believe 
Nettie was right. I am a fool! She don’t 
care asnap of her white fingers for me. This 
fellow, Prince, as you call him, will step in, 
and she will love him, as sure as fate. Well, 
Mira, I cannot help myself. If he loves her 
as I do, I suppose it will be all right.” 

“Don’t give up, Max; she is young and 
gay. You must not lose courage, because she 
looks favorably upon another gentleman. 
Nettie has known you for years, while her 
acquaintance with Prince is only of a few 
hours’ standing. Don’t be jealous, or, if you 
must be, don’t let her see it. You know how 
she loves to tease you. She will not forget 
that you both have been lovers from clild- 
hood. Don’t give up, Max.” 

“ You are a blessed comforter, Mira, yét I 
cannot be happy to-night. It will undo me if 
I lose her.” 

He should not, I said to myself, when he 
stood up in the full glow of the firelight and 
I saw the beauty and nobility of his face. He 
should not. lose my sister. 

He went up stairs, and presently Nettie 
called me, and I went up to my nightly task 
of undressing my helpless litue sister, and 
tried to forget that Max was in his chamber, 
walking up and down, striving to put away 
the terrible demon that tortured him. Before 
I left her, I leaned down and whispered: 

“ Nettie, Max hates a flirt.” 

“Stuff!” And the curly head was turned 
resolutely away. 

I dreaded to see Prince Charlie come, but 
he did, early on the following afternoon, driv- 
ing up with a grand flourish, and running in 
like an old friend, shaking hands with us all, 
and chatting like a schoolgirl. 

“Not ready, Miss Nettie? Ah, somebody 
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monopolizes your valuable time, or you 
would not have so soon forgotten.” 

“T am all ready, and have been since early 
morning. It is you who should be called the 
tardy one.” This all for Max's ears. 

When they drove away, his arm was around 
me, his head on my shoulder, like the great 
baby that he was, and he said, very like a 
lovelorn girl: 

“Tt will ruin me, Mira.” 

I did not laugh—lI loved him too well; but 
I patted his head, and thought him a great 
silly boy. 

I could run on for hours in telling you how 
this flirtation grew into love, but it is easier 
for us both, to simply say that before the 
springtime, they were engaged, and Max 
worn to a mere shadow of his former self. 
Night after night, when Prince Charlie and 
Nettie sat in the parlor, talking of their fu- 
ture, he sat at my side, patiently reading, or 
untangling worsted and silk, his eyes wander- 
ing away to the door which separated us from 
them, with an expression that made my 
heart ache. He had loved so long and hope- 
fully that it was not easy to give her up. It 
was tearing away one-half his life, and I, with 
pitying eyes, plainly saw it. 

“ O Max, my boy,” my heart said, “I pity 
you. God send a gleam of sunlight to dispel 
this fearful cloud !” 

Prince Charlie and my darling never quar- 
relled. He was proud, tender and obedient, 
she loving, coquettish and yet reasonable; but 
there came at last a change. I saw it first. 
It came slowly—only a little frown now and 
then, or afretful exclamation, but I saw it. 

It was weeks before it arrived at any defi- 
nite state, at a period proper for me to offer 
sympathy. I first found her lying with wide- 
open eyes, late at night, and ventured to 
speak of it. 

“Awake! Was I awake? If I was, I 
must have been thinking how I should trim 
my blue merino.” 

This was my first answer, and I waited. 

A few nights after, I stole in. She was sit- 
ting at the table, with a wrapper thrown over 
her long night-dress, and reading through 
tears something like an old letter. I walked 
softly. I reached her chair, and saw one 
word, “ Baltimore,” upon the white paper, 
and then she raised her eyes, and seeing me, 
crumpled the letter in her hand and dashed 
away a shower of tears. 

“ What are you doing, child? What were 
you reading?” 
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“An old composition,” she answered, firm- 
ly; and it was far from my mind to doubt my 
little sister, so 1 went out to my own room, 

Three years before Max had been in Balti- 
more, and that fact, combined with the word 
written upon the paper she held, gave me the 
best night’s rest I had enjoyed fur weeks. It 
might be—it might—0O, I did not dare to 
think what might be. 

The next thing Prince Charlie came to me, 

“What troubles Nettie, Mira? She is not 
herself. She seems half-crazed at times.” 

I opened my eyes. 

“Ts she troubled? If so, I cannot tell you 
the cause. I cannot answer you. I hoped, 
that is I thought, that you were perfectly 
happy.” 

He was puzzled, and went away with a 
troubled face, and I turned my back to my 
labor, with an impression that there was a 
wrong somewhere. 

Days after I again found her with those old 
letters, and [ put my hand firmly upon her 
arin and held her there. 

“ Nettie, in all our lives there has never 
been a secret between us. It is rather hard 
to begin it now. I cannot bear it, darling.” 

She threw the letter from her and clasped 
me in her arms, crying, through her tears: 

“ Mira, sister, don’t blame me. Love me, 
love me, for my heart is breaking!” Then 
she ran away from me, crying like a child, 
and I, more troubled than ever, went back to 
my work. 

In April they were to be married. Captain 
Prince did not believe in long courtships, and 
Prince Charlie, nothing loth, urged Nettie 
into giving her consent, and preparations 
went slowly on. Somehow it all fell upon 
me. She never spoke of an article, and when 
they were brought to her, she laid them aside 
with a mournful expression thet drove sleep 
from my pillow. The spring came on apace, 
the snow gradually melted, and the ice on the 
river fell away from the shore, and gave un- 
mistakable signs of breaking up, and our 
trees began to shoot forth tender buds. 

Before the ice broke up our young folks 
held a skating festival, as they had done for 
many years, and as usual everybody was 
there. There was, away at the lower end of 
the river, a long creek, which was never 
frozen over, but otherwise was a clear, shin- 
ing surface, and the skaters were in high 
spirits. 

Prince Charlie and Nettie drove down in 
the handsome little cutter, and sat there 
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watching the lithe figures as they glided over 
the polished ice, the admired of every be- 
holder. I could not keep my eyes from them. 
I fancied that Nettie looked fairer than usual, 
in the worsted hood, with its pale-blue border 
shading her blonde hair, but there was a little 
cloud upon her face that spoiled my pleasure. 
It would be but a few weeks before I should 
have to give her away to her handsome 
Prince Charlie, and I should be sisterless, 
O, | should be content to give her to Max! 

I was thinking this over, when there was a 
quick crash and a cry from a hundred fright- 
ened men and women, and then a sight met 
my gaze which made my strength forsake me 
and leave me almost helpless. 

Straight across the ice fled the light horse, 
bearing the cutter on with fearful strides, 
and Prince Charlie standing up, pulling on 
the reins with all his strength, vainly trying 
to check the furious animal. He was making 
straight for the creek, where the dark, deep 
water flowed swiftly and steadily on to the 
sea. 

“ Lost!” 

I heard the word with limbs fast benumb- 
ing and eyes growing dim, and saw faintly 
the distance lessening between the sleigh aud 
the water. 

My darling, my precious sister! O God, 
will no one save them! 

Kate was holding my arms on one side and 
Harry on the other, when some one drove up 
with a sleigh and lifted me in. I did not need 
it, did not want it, but when a crowd of swift 
skaters suddenly struck with an idea of res- 
cue started with lightning-like speed across 
the ice, I was thankful and begged to follow 
them. 

The frightened horse was almost across, 
when from the shadow of the pines a figure 
shot forth and sped towards them. He was 
nearer the river than they were, and a shout 
went up as his intentions became positive. 
Ile would reach the water before they did, 
and stop the horse. 

1 was on my knees, praying and crying, yet 
hever moving my eyes from them. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” 

“ Max Wentworth !” 

“Ah! Hurrah! They are safe! He has 
the horse by the bridle! See, they have 

sprang out! Father in heaven, the horse is 
in the water, and dragging Max with him!” 

We were nearly there, but before we 
reached them they had dragged my hero 
from the wreck, and he was stretched lifeless 
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on the ice. Somebody was kneeling beside 
him. Somebody was crying: 

“ Max, Max, my darling, speak tome! He 
is dead! Don't you see? Why don’t you 
take him home? O Mira!” 

They lifted poor Nettie from him, but she 
followed, holding his hands when they bore 
him to the sleigh, and with a face as white as 
his held him tightly in her arms, in spite of 
all we could say or do, during the long ride 
home. 

I did not dare to ask for Prince Charlie. 
I knew that he was far behind, and far from 
her thoughts, just then. 

“O, he saved me, Mira! We should not 
have thought of springing out, but for him. 
He called to us, and we were out in a minute. 
Then O!—he went down—O Mira!” And 
the tears fell like rain upon the white face. 

At home, in the warm kitchen, Kate, Har- 
ry, Nettie and I worked with hotdrops, warm 
flannels and spirits, until he opened his eyes. 
Then she forgot us all. She caught his hands 
in her own and kissed his lips. 

“Max! Do you know me? Do you know 
your little Nettie? O speak, Max, just one 
litle word to me!” 

“My darling!” 

That was all he said; and his arms were 
feebly raised and clasped around her, and his 
face was transfigured with the joy his heart 
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A hand, cold and trembling, caught mine, 
and when I turned Prince Charlie stood be- 
side me, looking at the pair with all of Max's 
hopelessness in his eyes. 

“ Mira, that was the trouble. She did not 
love me, all the while. And he, great, hand- 
some, noble fellow— Mira, I am going to—” 

I did not understand him, but he explained 
by springing forward and shaking Max by the 
shoulder. 

“ Max, God bless you! You saved my life 
and hers! and now— Well, Nettie has 
always loved you best. I cannot say more. 
You know the rest. I’m going away. Mira, 
give me your blessing.” 

I did so, and he, for all the world like my 
boy Max, looked back to me, with great tears 
almost blinding him. 

In April we had a wedding, but Prince 
Charlie was far away, and sent sad but kind 
wishes for us all. . 

And my two children in their happiness 
are so selfish that I do not believe they ever 
think of him and the great sacrifice he made, 
when he gave Nettie up to Max. 
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JENNIE. 


BY HELEN WOOD MANVILLE. 


The sunlight falls down in a wondrous smile, 
And glints all the sweet valley o’er, 
The robins are winging their home way and singing, 
But we heed not their cadence, we see not the radiance 
Of gold on the hilltops, for the shadows before. 
We weep for our Jennie, the fairest of any 
And all of the band of earth-angels has 
Gone from our hearth evermore. 


There’s a little low mound in the sunlight to-day, 
But we see not the sunlight thereon, 

For the tears that are falling, the while we are calling: 
“Come, fair little blossom, come back to our bosom, 

Our darling, our birdling, our beautiful one!” 
Vain call, for our Jennie, the fairest of any 


And all of the band of earth-angels, to the 


Land of the angels has gone. 


The earth was too rough for her delicate feet; 
Now they’re sandalled with sapphire and pearl, 


Which round her are shedding their light as she’s treading ° 
The far fields Elysian, too bright for our vision, 

And God will protect her, our own little girl, 
Our little lost Jennie, the fairest of any 

And all of the band of the angels who 


Walk with their sandals of pearl. 


I aM, in this instance, telling a story, not 
making one; in fact, I am trying to repeat 
one, as it was told to me. My townsman and 
neighbor, Captain Darrell, is now an elderly 
man, in comfortable circumstances, of the 
strictest integrity, and not at all given to 
romancing. The Jessie Cameron of the story, 
the happy matron who presides over his 
household—ask her, if you will, whether 
Priam’s word is to be relied on? 


Thirty years ago, I was second mate of the 
Warsaw, lying in the port of Auckland, New 
Zealand. As we were bound on Japan the 
next season, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, we received on board as passengers, 
a Scotchman, who had been for several years 


a resident of the colonies and bis only child, a 
little girl oftwelve. 


CAPTAIN DARRELL’S WARD. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


David Cameron had recently lost his wife, 
who had long been in delicate health; and, 
closing up all his affairs, determined upon a 
change of residence, with a view of pushing 
his fortunes elsewhere. He had been a sea- 
man in his youth, and was, of course, able to 
adapt himself easily to such accommodations 
as we could offer him in a whaler. He was 
tenderly attached to his little daughter, who 
soon became a favorite with every one on 
board. 

It needed not the assurance of the stricken 
widower to satisfy us that Jessie had been in 
the hands of an excellent mother. She was 
an interesting and intelligent child, and had 
made the most of her opportunities, in a situ- 
ation where educational advantages were 


necessarily very limited. 
Thrown into daily contact with her, as I 
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was, it was not strange that I found a strong 
attraction drawing me to her. She was a 
study t6 me; for I could not help contrasting 
her, every hour in the day, with a little sister 
of mine, about the same age, whom I had left 
at home. It is true, Maria was a bright and 
pretty child, and so proud and fond of me, 
her sailor-brother! She believed that Priam 
Darrell was the incarnation of all that was 
grand and noble in manhood. But she had 
nothing of the quiet self-reliance to be ob- 
served in this child, who had been thrown so 
much upon her own resources. In book 
knowledge, as well as in the thousand little 
graces and arts acquired in society, she was, 
of course, the superior of Jessie Cameron; 
but in strength and force of character, she 
might well have been several years the 
younger. 

When near French Rock, we encountered 
a gale of wind, which exceeded in violence 
anything which I have ever experienced, 
before or since, in the Pacific. But our little 
passenger was quite at home on shipboard, 
and appeared to have little fear or uneasiness. 
She remained on deck nearly all the time, 
until the wind and sea increased to such a 
degree that her father was compelled, by fears 
for her safety, to order her to keep close in 
the cabin. 

The old Warsaw, owing to her stiffness, 
was a very ugly seaboat in a gale. And on 
the second day of the blow, all her storm 
canvas having been torn from the bolt-ropes, 
she lay wallowing at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. It was found quite impossible to bend 
and set any new sails, and our situation be- 
came really dangerous. 

We lay thus for several hours, occasionally 
shipping the top of a sea, but no material 
damage had been done. Towards night, we 
were favored with a lull, and advantage was 
taken of it to set a new mizzen-staysail, that 
we might have something to keep her head 
up to the sea. 

All hands were above deck at the time; 
and I myself was on the mizzen-stay, half 
Way up the mainmast, doing the last work of 


bending the sail to its hanks. The halyards 


and sheet were strongly manned, and every 
one in readiness, waiting for the word to 
“hoist away.” 

I was just about to slide down from my 
perch, when a great wall of water came roar- 
ing down upon us, and I knew, by the feel of 


the ship under me, that she would not rise 
clear of it. On it came; I clung involuntarily 
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to the stay, hearing confused cries of “ Hold 
on!” “Look out!’ It met us with a shock 
that seemed to have driven in the whole 
broadside of our stout craft. 

It combed in nearly the whole length of 
the ship, fore and aft, giving no one time to 
escape, or to do anything but cling instinct- 
ively to the nearest support. All below me 
was a raging gulf of water, in which men and 
inanimate objects were promiscuously dashed 
about. I had enough to do to retain my hold 
where I was, looking down upon the dreadful 
sight. I felt that my fate would be decided 
in another minute or two. It must be the 
same as that of my shipmates, who were 
vainly stretching their hands towards me for 
succor, while here and there a cry rang in my 
ears, breaking the ceaseless roar of sea and 
wind. We were all to die together, unheard 
of; the simple record attached to our names, 
“ Probably foundered at sea.” 

But, shuddering in every timber of her 
ancient fabric, the Warsaw rose again 
triumphant from what seemed her death- 
struggle with the elements. Her bare deck 
came into view as she shook herself free of 
the burden; for nearly all the bulwarks were 
swept away on both sides, as well as every- 
thing of a movable nature. But not a human 
being was to be seen, as, still clinging in my 
elevated position, I looked about me. All 
had been swallowed up and gone to their 
final account. 

I had no time for sentiment; indeed I 
think the leading emotion in my mind was 
one of astonishment at feeling the ship still 
buoyant, for I had had no idea that she could 
ever rise again. 1 slid down to the deck, and 
watching my opportunity, darted below into 
the cabin. Everything was afloat there; for 
the companion-way had been dashed into 
splinters, and the sea had poured down in a 
cataract. I stood in the doorway leading into 
the after-cabin, drenched and shivering, look- 
ing up at the now open hatchway, and won- 
dering how long it might be ere I should be 
engulfed; for the next sea that boarded us 
would probably fill and water-log the already 
shattered hull. 

“Where’s father?” said a tremulous little 
voice, behind me. 

Until then I had not thought of the child. 
I turned at the sound, and saw the bright 
head protruding from the narrow opening of 
a state-room door. The blue eyes were un- 


naturally expanded with wonder and anxiety ; 
but there was none of the childish weakness 
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of fear that might have been looked for under 
the circumstances. 

“Mr. Darrell, 
repeated. 

How could I answer the question? Only 
by a sign to her to keep cluse within her 
room, as I moved forward out of her range of 
vision, that my telltale face might be hidden. 

Powerless, as regarded any effort I could 
make for safety against the storm, I awaited 
the moment when the ship should be en- 
gulfed, with little Jessie and myself. But as 
if the demon of wrath had been satiated, she 
now appeared to make better weather of it 
than she had done for hours before. Hope 
again revived, and I hastened to explain our 
position to the orphaned girl. 

I knew not how to begin, rough seaman 
that I was, to break the sad intelligence to 
her. But I found it unnecessary to speak; 
she had already guessed the truth, in part, 
and a single look in my face was sufficient 
for her quick comprehension to take in the 
rest. 

After the first burst of grief, which I 
suffered her to indulge unchecked, she be- 
came calm, wonderfully so, and was prepared 
to look the matter squarely in the face with 
a coolness and resolution far beyond her 
years. 

“Do you think we shall be drowned, Mr. 
Darrell?” she asked. 

“No,” Lanswered. “At least I have strong 
hopes that we may be saved. I think the 
worst of the gale is over, and if we only don’t 
happen to ship an unfortunate sea like that 
which—” 

“My dear father! He was all that I had? 
she moaned; and once more her miraculous 
fortitude gave way, and she broke down 
again. 

The gale abated at midnight, and though 
the ship labored terribly in the tumbling 
swell, for want of canvas to steady her, we 
shipped no more heavy seas. I staid ‘near 
my young charge all through the night; for, 
of course, neither of us could sleep. I promised 
her that I would ever be as a father to her, 
and that, come what would, she should share 
my fortunes and be to me as a sacred 
legacy. 

Of course, no such idea as marriage with 
her had anything to do with what I said or 
felt at that time. I was twenty-five years 
old, and Jennie a child. Besides, I was under 
promise of marriage to a young lady of suit- 
able age. She jilted me for another, during 


where’s father?” she 
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my absence—but that has nothing to do 
with my story. 

With the morning light came the necessity 
for effort, and a sense of responsibility new 
and strange tome. I sounded the well and 
found only two feet of water in the ship, this 
having worked down from above. I did not 
attempt, alone, to pump herout; but rejoiced 
in the assurance that I still had a tight 
vessel under me; for, had she sunk, I should 
have had no dependence beyond such a raft 
as I could have extemporized. Every boat 
had been swept away. 

I loosed and let fall the foresail, and sue- 
ceeded in setting it, with the child’s assistance 
and the power of the windlass. The spanker 
I could easily manage with the brails; and 
these, with the lower staysails, were all the 
canvas I intended to make use of. I could do 
nothing with the loftier sails without more 
help. 

The sun had come out brightly after the 
storm, and the aspect of the skies indicated a 
continuance of fine weather. I took obser- 
vations and shaped my course towards the 
Hervey Islands, hoping to make Mangea or 
Raratonga. I had a good general knowledge 
of navigation, though I had little practice, 
and was unused to anything like responsible 
control of that departinent. 

Of course, I was obliged to be at the helm 
most of the time. But I soon taught Jessie, 
so that she could steer well enough in fair 
weather, which gave me time to attend to 
many other matters. But as we could not 
steer all day and all night, the ship was 
necessarily left to her own guidance some 
part of the time. 

I soon discovered that my knowledge of 
navigation, though it might tell me where I 
was, would not enable me to go where I 
wished. The winds and currents headed me 
off, so that we were making a drift to the 
westward; and it was impossible to remedy 
this, unless the ship were manned so as to be 
well steered and enabled to carry al) sail. 
Spite of all that the child and I could do, she 
must go nearly where the elements might 
carry her. We should be more likely to make 
land somewhere among the Tongas or 
Feejees than in the direction I had hoped at 
first. 

There was no fear of our running short of 
provisions or water, as we had more on board 
than we two could consume for years. The 
weather continued fine, and we were daily 
drifting into milder latitudes; but no sail 
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could be seen. A dozen times every day I 
climbed to the masthead, in the vain hope of 
deserying a ship; and as often descended to 
cheer up my little shipmate with the hope of 
seeing one to-morrow. Thus week after week 
wore away monotonously, while Jessie and I 
were all the world to each other, and every 
hour served to fasten the tendrils more firmly 
about my heart, as she Jeaned in her childish 
dependence upon me. I thought how miser- 
able 1 might have been if entirely alone in a 
similar situation; and in return, clung to her, 
and gave thanks as for a blessing, heaven- 
sent, to become a part of my whole future 
life and being. 1 do not think I could have 
entertained the thought of ever parting with 
her. 

My observations satisfied me that we had 
passed beyond the latitude of the Tonga and 
Feejee groups without having seen them. 
This knowledge was rather a relief to me; 
fur we should, most likely, have fallen into 
the power of savage cannibals, who would 
have shown us no mercy. We could hardly 
fare worse by drifting on towards the equator; 
while there was still the possibility of meeting 
a ship with civilized men on board. 

At length, on gving aloft, as usual, one 
beautiful morning, the horizon line along 
under our lee presented the irregular, broken 
appearance which I had often seen before, 
and knew so well. The bunches or tufts of 
cocoanut trees growing upon very low land 
were the first objects that came into view; so 
that, as we neared them, the slender stems 
seemed to be rooted in the ocean, and to 
shoot up direct!y from its watery bed. 

We were setting, by the force of a current, 
directly towards the island, and there was no 
possibility of propelling the ship away from 
it. But there was a chance that it might be 
uninhabited. If so, we could not land upon 
it, for we had no boat, and it was out of the 
question to think of managing a raft in the 
intricate channels of a coral reef. 

But. we had been seen, as it appeared, even 
before we had discovered the land. For with- 
in an hour the triangular sails of half a dozen 
large canoes rose into view coming rapidly up 
towards us. To escape with the ship was 
simply impossible. But it occurred to me 
that the savages could know nothing of our 
defenceless condition, though the appearance 
of the ship, under so little canvas in fine 
weather, must be strange and suspicious to 
them. They would not attempt any foul play 
with us, if they believed the vessel to be fully 
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manned and armed. They had come off to 
drive a barter trade with the white men, as 
was their usual custom. 

I at once set to work, with the help of the 
child, who showed a ready comprehension of 
the situation, to manufacture a crew for the 
vessel, Seamen’s clothes were abundant, and 
in a short time, every handspike was rigged 
up in a motley suit. These were all stuffed 
out into shape, and topped with hats or caps. 
I disposed them in the most natural positions 
about decks, in the various parts of the ship, 
so as to give the whole the most lifelike 
appearance. 

I loaded all the firearms we had on board, 
which amounted to only three muskets; and 
then went aloft to loose the mainsail, which 
had never been set since the gale in which 
the crew were swept overboard. I had felt 
unable, alone, to control such an immense 
sheet of canvas. But I must have it ready 
for use now, in case I should want to give the 
vessel more headway. 

While on the mainyard, engaged in loosing 
it, a sail appeared in sight over the point of 
the island. Not a canoe—one could not be 
seen at that distance in range of the trees, 
but a ship! My heart leaped at the thought 
that help and deliverance were within a few 
miles of me. 

“Bring up the ensign from the cabin, 
Jessie!” I shouted, as I let fall the bunt of 
the mainsail, and hurried down on deck. I 
caught it from her eager little arms, bent it 
to the halyards, and ran it up—half-mast, as 
a signal of distress. 

I brailed the spanker, while the child put 
the helm up, and by the power of the foresail 
wore the ship round so as to be on the same 
tack with the strange vessel. I could not 
steer directly at her, without running the 
ship ashore; nor could she work to windward 
much against the force of the current. But 
my hope lay in her sending boats, as soon as 
those on board should see my flag of distress, 
and the strange trim of my sails. 

I managed to swing the head-yards round, 
and set the foresail, after a fashion. But 
meanwhile the savages were fast closing with 
me, and I had not sufficient confidence in my 
sham seamen to believe that I could long 
deceive their sharp eyes. I might gain a 
little time; but the trick must be discovered, , 
and I feared this would be before succor 
could reach me from the strange ship. 

I kept Jessie at the wheel. steering as much 
off the wind as I dared; but I was fearful of 
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getting embayed, and not having room to clear 
the point. I let fall the mainsail, and gave 
it a kind of flying set, as well as I could. The 
ship felt this added power at once, and 
gathered headway, which I determined she 
should not lose; for if the barbarians once 
succeeded in getting on board, it would be 
too late for any attempt of boats to rescue us, 
even if we were not instantly put to death. 
It was no time now to think of the question 
whether I could ever get the sails in again. I 
must have the use of them now, at once; and 
I sprung aloft to loose the topsails. 

I had only time to do this and let go the 
gear, so that they filled and bagged out in 
mid air; for of course I could not hoist the 
yards up. The leading canoe was now draw- 
ing very near me; and the ugly-looking 
wretches stood staring in silent bewilderment, 
as the ship drove past them. I saw by their 
gestures as they pointed at the handspike 
men, that they were already suspicious; prob- 
ably from having noticed that they did not 
move about. But they rested on their paddles 
to confer with the next comers, and I had 
thus gained so much time, while I was doing 
what I could to push the Warsaw ahead. 

I knew these people well enough to be sure 
that they would never attack, unless all the 
circumstances were overwhelmingly in their 
favor. They would move warily in recon- 
noitering; but, as soon as certain of the true 
state of things, they would make a dashing 
attempt to board the ship by force. 

I had thus shaken off the first canoes, and 
left them in the wake. A stern chase is 
proverbially a long one, though their canoes 
would sail much faster than the ship could, 
under her bags and festoons. But other 
pursuers were fore-reaching upon me, and 
fresh reinforcements putting out from the 
shore as we neared the land obliquely. None 
seemed to care to visit the other ship; but all 
were attracted by the mysterious manceuvres 
of mine. 

A large canoe, which contained one whom 
I judged to be a leading chief, placed herself 
‘in my track. I was obliged, necessarily, to 
pass her so closely, that their suspicions, 
already aroused by telegraphic signals from 
their baffled comrades, were rendered cer- 
tainty. Our real weakness was now under- 
_ Stood, and almost instantly communicated 
through the whole flotilla. All those which 
had been left in the rear gave chase under 
full power of sails and paddles; while five or 
six late arrivals, who had the advantage of 
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position disposed themselves for boarding the 
ship on both bows at once. 

There was no alternative for me but to 
stand boldly on my course; and I had time, 
befure closing with the enemy, to run up in 
the main rigging, and cast an anxious glance 
towards the ship, which was hugging the 
wind under all sail, in the endeavor to come 
to my relief. Better than all, 1 could see 
that two boats had left her side, and were 
pulling towards me. 

But a crisis must come before they could 
arrive on the stage. I sprang on deck again, 
seized a boarding-knife, a terrible two-edged 
weapon, which would be far more effective at 
close quarters than any firearms, and took 
my stand on the fore-hatches, where I could 
jump quickly to either side. The bulwarks, 
as before said, had been nearly all swept away 
by the sea that boarded us. But this cireum- 
stance was quite as much in my favor as in 
that of the assailants. 

I watched the approach of two canoes, 
which were nearly abreast the fore-chains, 
one each side. It seemed that they would 
both attack at the same instant. If so, I 
might be overwhelmed by one party board- 
ing in my rear, while I was upsetting the 
other. I dropped the boarding-knife, and 
seizing a musket, the only reliable one I had, 
I took a hasty aim at the man in the head of 
one of the canoes and fired. He dropped his 
paddle, struck, as I suppose, in the arm. I 
was safe on that side, at present, as the con- 
fusion and loss of headway would be sufficient 
to cause her to lose her chance of grasping 
the chain-plates. 

Irushed across the deck just in time to 
meet the other canoe as she fell alongside. 
One of my Quaker mariners with a hickory 
backbone stood conveniently at hand. I 
lifted it and dashed it full upon the heads of 
the savages, felling two of them. They also 
lost their hold and drifted astern. But, by 
this time, a third and fourth were almost 
upon me. I was ready, with weapons on both 
sides, and, now that I was fairly in for it, felt 
far less anxiety than when the fight was only 
in anticipation. 

One of them made clumsy work of it, dash- 
ing her prow violently against the ship’s side, 
and being thrown adrift on the rebound. But 
while I was observing this, the other, on the 
starboard side, had secured a firm hold, and 
two grinning warriors had made good their 
footing on the plankshear. A rush, with the 
thought that I was striking for my own life 
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and the child’s; a single sweep of the keen 
buarding-knife, and the two mangled bar- 
barians fell backwards upon their comrades. 
I was clear of that crew, by a single cut 
dividing their warp of cocoanut cordage. I 
had received a wound in the side f:om a spear 
thrown at me—a ragged cut by a series of 
shark’s teeth—but I hardly felt it then. 

Meanwhile, the brave little girl had stood 
at the helm, steering the ship as well as I 
could have done it myself, and carefully 
noting my orders, conveyed tu her by a wave 
of my hand. There were still two more 
canoes ahead; but I led one of them into a 
trap by directing Jessie to make a broad yaw, 
and then suddenly bringing the ship back to 
her former course. Taken by surprise, he had 
no time to get clear from under our bows. 
The canoe was crushed and sunk instantly, 
though it was quite impossible to drown her 
amphibious navigators. Her consort kept 
out of reach, and fell in abeam of us at a safe 
distance, not daring to make an attack 
unsupported. 


I felt now comparatively safe; for, although | 


all the canoes astern were steadily gaining 
upon us, they must approach at great disad- 
vantage, and, besides, they had lost confidence 
and prestige; for, with savages, the first sur- 
prise is everything. I could now take my 
stand aft, near my little companion; and 
could use firearms with deliberation. 

But while doing so, with deadly effect upon 
the man whom I supposed to be the high 
chief, as beforementioned, I was startled by 
a cry from Jessie; and turning, beheld the 
shocky head of a stalwart savage rising into 
view on the other quarter. He had poised 
his spear for the act of darting at me, when, 
quick as thought, the little girl, who had let 
go the helm, slung a small billet of wood 
directly in his face. He was thrown off his 
balance and fell backwards, while the spear 
dropped harmlessly in on deck. I was on 
the spot before another man could climb up; 
and the danger was over. The breeze was 
freshening a little, and the two boats were 
now plainly in view and fast nearing us. I 
directed Jessie to keep a little more off, so as 
to head directly for them; for I had more 
Sea-room now, and felt that I could afford to 
laugh at the whole bloodthirsty pack, who, 
now in full ery, were hovering in our wake. 

The warps of the two fully-manned whale- 
boats were skillfully thrown up to me, and 
with those twelve resulute seamen on her 
deck, the Warsaw might bid defiance to any 


number of piratical canoes. The topsails 
were hoisted at once, and everything trimmed. 
We closed rapidly with the other ship, and I 
soon had the plea<ure of shaking by the 
hand my former shipmate, Baylies, now in 
cominand of the Calypso, and of presenting 
my heroic little lieutenant, Jessie. 

A gang of men were spared sufficient to 
work the Warsaw, and together the two ships 
bore away for Sydney. Here the damages 
were repaired, a crew shipped, and the consul 
put me in charge of her to take her home. 

The little Scotch girl, thus left upon the 
world, became a member of our family. My 
mother and Maria would have assented to 
any arrangement, if I had suggested it; but 
their whole hearts were enlisted in the 
orphan’s welfare, when they learned the 
whole story of the adventures which she had 
shared with me. The small sum of money 
found among her father’s effects was carefully 
applied towards her clothing and education; 
and bidding her a tender farewell, I left her, 
to follow up my profession. 

I made two long voyages after this, and at 
each return I found Jessie all that the fondest 
and most careful guardian could desire. In 
all respects she was equal, in some, superior, 
to my sister; and, had they been twins, they 
could not have loved each other better. 

Jessie was twenty years old at the time I 
arrived home in command of the Greenwich. 
I know not at what particular time during 
that voyage 1 began to think it were possible 
that she and I might love each other. I think 
this feeling came upon me very gradually. 
Perhaps it may have been something in the 
tone of her letters; fur she always wrote. to 
me. Much as a sister might write to an elder 
brother; but her letters, on this voyage, were 
not quite as affectionate as at first. There 
was a little embarrassment in the manner 
and style. 

Yet this was but natural, when I reflected 
upon it. But it must have been this very 
change that put me in the way of reflecting. 
There was, after all, nothing very awkward or 
anomalous in our position towards each other. 
She was simply a member of ‘our family, an 
adopted daughter, as it were, of my mother. 
But, wishing to support herself, she had found 
employment as a teacher, and insisted upon 
paying her board. This I had learned from 
the various letters received; and, of course, I 
admired her independent spirit. 

I kept pondering upon this matter till it 
formed the chief subject of my thoughts 
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through many a long night-watch. I did not 
know of any other woman whom I could love 
so well—I was only thirty-three, even though 
I had been a bearded second mate when she 
was a wee sprite of a child. After all, the 
disparity of age was not so very great, and 
perhaps— 

But I could not bear the thought of having 
her marry me—as perhaps she might, if I 
asked her—from any feeling of gratitude or 
obligation. Though I am satisfied since that 
I wronged her, even in thinking that she 
might do so. 

She had developed into a beautiful woman 
when we next met. She was evidently as 
fond of me as ever, for the tears came into 
her eyes at sight of me. But she did not, of 
course, rush into my arms and kiss me with 
the old childish abandon. All of which was 
natural enough, when I came to consider 
upon it. 

I took occasion very soon after my arrival 
to speak to my sister, alone, about Jessie. I 
think I asked if she had any suitor. And 
perhaps I was transparent enough to betray 
a little of the interest I felt in Maria’s answer. 
At any rate, she looked at me very roguishly. 

“No,” said she, “none that I know of. I 
wish she might have—that is, an accepted 
or acceptable one. I didn’t mean to say that 
no suitors had applied—only that she has 
none now.” 

“Is she so hard to suit, then ?” I asked. 

“Very,” said Maria. “ Yet I think I know 
aman whom she would not refuse.” 
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“Indeed? Who is the favored one?” 

“ You are the last person who ought to ask 
the question. Go lovk in the glass,” she 
added, as she rose to leave me. 

“But I am too old, Maria.” This in spite 
of having long ago argued myself into the 
belief that I was not. 

“Too old to look in the glass, do you 
mean ?” asked my sister, innocently. “ She 
doesn’t think so,” mischievously, again. 

“Stay!” said I, detaining her, and becom- 
ing very imperative and serious all at once, 
“Tam your brother, Maria. Do not jest or 
trifle with my feelings.” 

“Not for worlds!” she returned, even more 
seriously than I myself had spoken. “ Neither 
with yours, Priam, nor with hers, for is she 
not as my twin sister ?” 

“* But how do you know all this ?” 

“QO, the unreasonable inquisitiveness of 
man! ‘To ask a woman how she knows, in a 
case like this!) There, let me go, now. But, 
Priam,” added the dear girl, turning back, 
and striking a tragic attitude, “* thou canst 
not say J did it!” 

Of course I couldn’t; but I thought I 
might do it myself, on this hint. And I 
think I was hardly happier myself than were 
Maria and our mother, when they learned 
that Jessie and I were to sail the voyage of 
life together. She doesn’t know, any better 
than I do on the other hand, at what partic- 
ular time she found out that she loved her 
old guardian. But we both agree that it is 
of no great consequence. 


SWEET 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Come—let us seek sweet sleep! 
Embalmed in tears, 
Lie on her tender bosom through the night, 
And when the shadows take their lingering 
flight, 
Forgetful then to weep, 
Let us awake to greet the day’s dear light! 


SLEEP. 


There, in the land serene, 
Calm all our fears, 
And, waking, feel some genial influence 
Binding us sweetly to a world of sense; 
Bright heaven and earth between, 
Bless the good angel, Sleep, who led us 
thence! 
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SOMEBODY’S FORTUNE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


We had done everything that we could 
think of to make the time pass happily to us 
in our nest among the hills. We had climbed 
every mountain of the gigantic ring that shut 
us in, we had dived into every dell, we had 
viewed every waterfall, traced every path, 
fished in every brook, sat on every lover's 
seat; we had wandered about the valley by 
moonlight, promenaded on the veranda of 
our hotel, danced, sung, flirted, told stories, 
read, slept, sulked, eaten, drunk—O! I don’t 
know a thing which we had not done, except 
one. We hadn’t had our fortunes told. 

And now the time of our departure was 
nearat hand. September had come, the trees 
were putting on scarlet and gold, the air had 
got a frosty sting, and we began to find our 
dresses and wrappings too thin. Morever, 
the city, which we had shrunk from in Au- 
gust, which had seemed to us the embodi- 
ment of dust, heat, noise and desolation, now 
assumed to our minds’ eyes quite other char- 
acteristics. O, the bright, broad pavement, 
the gay crowds, the play, the church, the 
concert, the shopping. 

Still, the country held us a little with its 
gorgeous beauty, and, like a passe and half- 
discarded mistress, painted herself with car- 
mine and powdered herself with gold to 
entice us yet a little longer. 

“One week, then we will go,’ was the 
agreement. “ One week; and let it be a jolly 
one.” 

Reader, did you ever say, or hear any one 
else say that “ Let us be jolly,” and observe 
atonce that a wet blanket seemed to have 
descended on the company? The gods give 
merriment, and we must take it as it comes. 
If we reAch to snatch it, they withhold. So 
it was with us. No sooner did we prapose to 
crown our rich draught of the summer with 
a week all bubble, than everything became 
stale, flat and unprofitable. The lovers all 
got out with each other, the unengaged per- 
sons all took colds in their heads, mosquitos 
came suddenly, unannounced, and in one 
night made us look as if we had highly pro- 
nounced cases of the measles, and, to cap 
the climax, the store of Java coffee which 
our host had laid in for the summer gave out, 


and we were reduced to Rio, fit only for 
tobacco-chewers. 

I think that the nucleus of all these trou- 
bles was plain to every eye. If Professor 
Cranston and Althea Dorman had not turned 
the cold shoulder on each other, none of the 
ills which we deplored would have come upon 
us. They had been the life of the party all 
summer. Looking back, we could see that 
under their happy piloting we had gone over 
greater rocks and reefs than those we now 
stuck fast on. In June, July or August, we 
would have laughed at mosquito-bites, we 
would have made a merry trip to the nearest 
town for coffee, we would have mediated be- 
tween the lovers and reconciled them, and 
we would so affectionately have dosed the 
invalids that they would have enjoyed the 
sickness so much, nothing but gratitude would 
have induced them to get well. Now, the 
sunshine withdrawn, our clouds were clouds, 
damp and chill, and no longer rosy mists. 

We were disappointed about the professor 
and Althea. After all the ladies had tried to 
get the professor, and failed, and all the gen- 
tlemen had tried to get Althea, and failed, we 
all, with one consent, gave them to each 
other, and our blessing into the bargain, 
How lovely was her smile and her brighten- 
ing face to him! How charming it was to 
see her frank preference, with its faint tinge 
of shyness! How we liked our cavaliers to 
see the model admirer in one who delighted 
to do his lady honor, who wasn’t afraid to 
present his flowers to her in the face of ev- 
erybody, who asked for her when she was 
missing, and greeted her with joy when she 
came. Evidently there had been no love 
talked between them. But when they had 
returned to the city, and each felt the re- 
straints of conventional Jife closing between 
them, we knew that he would break through 
that silence, dash aside the barrier, take her 
to greater nearness than ever, and that she 
would not say him nay. 

Now the dish was upset. By what slight 
nothing, by what word, glance or act, or 
what omission of word, glance or act, we 
knew not, they were drifting apart. Althea 
professed herself weary of the country, but 
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determined to stay the allotted time, if she 
had to sleep through it. The professor took 
a sudden interest in geology, went about 
clipping rocks, and smoked unlimited cigars. 
Not cigars alone; he smoked a pipe, at which 
Althea put her handkerchief over her nose 
and withdrew as far as possible from his vi- 
cinity. Seeing the motion, the professor 
frowned like a thundercloud, refilled his pipe, 
and strode off to smoke it in the woods. 

“Till tell you what I think started it,” 
Bertie Lynn whispered to me, drawing her 
shawl closer, and wiping ber little red nose, 
which was nearly wiped away already. She 
was one of those who had a cold. 

“Do you. recollect John Morton saying 
weeks ago that Professor Cranston thought 
the German ladies excelled the American 
ladies in modesty. They always waited to 
be sought, the professor said. Althea hasn’t 
been the same since then. And it was only 
the next day she said before us all that she 
did not approve of mixing nationalities, and 
thought it better an American girl should 
marry an American.” 

Professor Cranston had a German mother, 
was born in Germany, and had lived there 
till he was near twenty-five years old. He 
was now but thirty-two. 

While we spoke Althea entered the parlor. 
She was a graceful ereature, not very beauti- 
ful, but had beautiful moods, and she was as 

- sweet as a flower, both body and soul of her. 
But the rose has its thorns, and Althea had 
a little defensive armor, a backbone to her 
sweetness. She wore this thorn in sight 
now, and she wore the rose too, a lovely 
bloom in each cheek, and on lip as well. But 
it was an uneasy brightness, and seemed to 
come from excitement rather than pleasure. 
I called her to us and she came, smiling, and 
ready, and chatted almost as usual, quite as 
brightly and wittily, scarcely as softly. Her 
mauner now was to her former ways as a 
well-done wax flower is to the real one. 

I looked at her while we talked, and the 
sight pained me. It seemed to me that her 
heart was bleeding into her cheeks. I could 
guess the pain and tenderness that were stir- 
ring there, hidden as much as her pride could 
hide them. 

While we talked, Professor Cranston came 
strolling along the piazza outside the sunny 
window in which we stood. I knew by a 
slight chilling of Althea’s manner that she 
caught the first sound of his step. 

Glancing out at him, I saw that he had 
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got back his summer face—almost. The 
blackness was gone from his brows, his blue 
eyes were bright and alert, the corners of his 
mouth had softened, and, instead of walking 
with the erect, soldierly stiffuess which had 
lately distinguished his movements, his step 
was light and elastic again. 

Some people think that the most fiery na- 
tures are those which belong to people of 
dark eyes and hair. Perhaps that may be 
true in the majority of cases; but I have 
known the most ardent and impulsive souls 
imprisoned in those fair-haired, blue-eyed 
beings who have so little color about them 
that they look almost tame, when quenched, 
or quiescent. 

As I looked at the professor now, I thought 
that his soul might be a flame, not burning 
steadily, but wavering in the breath of a 
strong emotion, on the point of consuming 
and sweeping his body out of sight on the 
instant. It seemed likely that there would 
be a scene at once. 

But I had miscalculated the man’s self- 
control. There was a flicker, then in an 
instant all became calm, only that the frown 
and the stern mouth did not come back. 
Instead of them was a latent softness in the 
mouth that was almost a smile, and a light 
in the eyes that were downcast as if to hide 
it. 

Just before he came within range of the 
vision of Althea, who stood a little back 
from the window, she turned carelessly away, 
and began walizing down the room, turning 
slowly round and round to.the tune she was 
humming, her white dress and scarlet mantle 
floating out gracefully, her small feet just 
visible, her lovely face appearing and disap- 
pearing, her whole being seeming wrapped 
away in that self-ensphering motion. She 
was as completely isolated from us as if she 
were miles away. 

The professor leaned in the window, and 
looked after her with love-lighted eyes, 
watching her slow, graceful motion till she 
had waltzed herself out of the room. Then 
he said, with smiling coolness, “ Miss Dorman 
is a perfect waltzer. One does not often see 
such slow grace. Most ladies are too rapid 
and jerking.” 

“Thank you!” said I, dryly. 

“O!” said the professor, looking at me 
deprecatingly, “I know you never waltz 
But your walk is not walking, it is floating.” 

“Thank you!” I said again, not dryly this 
time. 
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The professor was a very agreeable man. 

“T have come to say good-by for twenty- 
four hours,” he said. “I am going down to 
Cameron. Will you make my compliments 
to Miss Dorman and the others? I am off 
this minute. Good-by!” 

The stage was at the door while he spoke, 
and he went to get into it. Althea came 
back into the room, her face a little startled. 
Evidently she had heard the good-by, or 
caught a glimpse of him through the open 
hall-door. 

“The professor is going down to Cameron 
for a day,” I made haste to explain; “and 
since you turned your back on him, he asked 
us to make his compliments for him. Come 
and wave your handkerchief after the coach. 
He is looking back.” 

“I've got my handkerchief around my 
throat,” said Althea carelessly, not coming 
near the window, but turning away toward 
the piano. 

The afternoon passed rather dully. No- 
body felt in tune, and the absence of one 
was felt for all. Althea alone tried to be gay; 
but I could see that she was on the point of 
breaking down. I caught a quiver in her lip 
which she turned away her face to hide, 
and an occasional fixed and yearning gaze, 
as if her heart was far away. 

The evening came on, and we all sulked in 

various holes and corners, as unsocial as 
bears. 
“TI do wish that somebody would propose 
something,” said I, snappishly. “What is 
the use of people staying here if they will not 
make themselves agreeable !” 

“T don’t think that you are setting a very 
agreeable example,” retorted John Morton 
from his tilted back chair out on the piazza. 

I hated John Morton. 

“Speak when you’re spoken to,” says I. 

Somebody came gliding toward me in the 
shadowy room, sank on the cushion at my 
feet, and laid her forehead in my hands. 

“How your head aches, dear!” I said, 
tenderly. 

“Yes!” whispered Althea. 

After a little while our landlord, Mr. Grant, 
came in. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
through the darkness, addressing his audi- 
ence by faith rather than by sight, “there’s 
an Indian fortune-teller out in the garden. 
If any of you would like to have your for- 
tunes told, he will do it for a quarter apiece.” 

“O, coot!” said Bertie Lynn, whose cold, 
ever on the increase, had shut off about half 
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the consonants for her. “ That’s subthig to 
kill tibe. I’ll have bide tode. Does he ever 
tell adythig true, Bister Grat ?” 

“ He’s been telling the servants,” the land- 
lord replied, “and they all say that he knows 
everything about ’em.” 

John Morton got up and stretched his lazy 
length. “T’ll make a sacrifice of myself,” he 
said, “and go first. “If he tells anything 
worth hearing, the rest can go. Where is he, 
Grant?” 

“ He is sitting in the chair just under that 
great willow,” was the reply. “You are to 
go to him one by one, and say ‘I have come to 
know the future.” You mustn’t, laugh, or he 
will be angry.” 

“Is he safe?” I asked. 
afraid of him?” 

“Ono! I think not,” the landlord replied. 
“ The Indians about here are always harmless. 
They wouldn’t dare to do any hurt. Besides, 
he is near the house.” 

John Morton pulled his hat over his fore- 
head, and strode down to the great willow 
that hung like a green fountain over the 
sward, pushed aside its drooping branches, 
and disappeared. We all waited in silence till 
he came back. “He is worth a quarter,” was 
his comment. “ You go next, Bertie.” 

“To you thig it’s safe?” asked Bertie, 
growing more stuffed every moment. 

“ Perfectly so!” says John, and sat down 
on the window-sill at the elbow of my chair. 
I gave my shoulder a hitch, and attended to 
Althea. 

Bertie fussed a little, then went. Present- 
ly she came back, and entered the room with- 
out saying a word. But instead of taking 
her former seat by the old bachelor Grimes, 
she sat by herself near another window. 

“Who's to go next, Bertie?” asked John 
Morton, leaning into the room, bracing him- 
self on the arm of my chair. “Each one 
must name his or her successor.” 

“Well,” said Bertie hesitatingly, and in a 
soft voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
“ Bister Sobes bite go.” 

Bertie hadn’t spoken to Mr. Somes for three 
days. 

He got up from a sofa in the farthest Plu- 
tonian darkness of a corner, and came toward 
the open long window, on his way stopping 
to drop a shawl into Bertie’s lap. “ Youought 
to keep that on,” he said gently. 

She obediently put it on, and he went out. 

As he stepped out the window by us, I 
started, and had nearly made an exclamation ; 


“Shouldn't we be 
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for in the shadow of his going somebody had 
kissed my hand. 

I snatched it away, and bent over Althea. 

“Are you going ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she whispered; “but I wont trust 
myself alone to him. We will go out togeth- 
er, and when you have had yours told, you 
come out and slip round tw the other side of 
the tree while I go in. I am a coward, you 
know.” 

“But I shall hear your fortune,” I said ina 
whisper. 

“You may,” she replied. “I don’t care.” 

“Where there’s whispering, there’s always 
something said,” remarked John Morton. 

I didn’t condescend to answer. I was too 
angry with him for his impudence, and too 
much astonished also. We hadu't been very 
good friends lately, and for more than a week 
he had not come to sit by my chair as to- 
night. 

“Are you angry?” he asked, in the very 
lowest of whispers; and, before I was aware 
of his intention, put his hand to my cheek, 
and felt the indignant blush that in the dark- 
ness he could not see. 

“ Come, Althea,” I said, starting up abrupt- 
ly, seeing Mr. Somes returning. 

He came in, named me as his successor, 
then went to sit beside Bertie. Really, it 
seemed that the coming of the fortune-teller 
had had a reconciling effect. 

“You go first,” said Althea, “and I will 
stand a little way off in front. When you 
are through call out to me, and as I come in 
you seem to slip away, but go to the other 
side of the tree. I’m a simpleton, of course; 
but I can’t help it.” 

I pushed aside the branches, and stepped 
into the green tent they made, dropping them 
behind me. It was very dark then, only light 
enough to show a large Indian seated in the 
garden chair, his blanket wrapped about him, 
his hat on, his face turned toward me. 

“Who’s that outside?” he demanded, 
harshly. 

“A friend of mine,” I replied. “She is to 
come in next, and is waiting her turn.” 

“JT don't want any one to listen,” he said. 

“She isn’t listening,” I answered. “She 
can’t hear where she is.” 

“ Are you afraid?” asked the savage, in a 
still harsher voice. 

“Indeed not!” I replied, almost angrily. 
“You wouldn't dare say a word to displease 


me. There are a score of men within call.” 
He laughed a little under his breath, then 
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asked more gently, “And your friend out 
there, is she afraid ?” 

“You can ask her when she comes,” I re. 
plied. “Now I want my fortune told.” 

“T must take your hand,” said the Indian, 
gruffly. 

I gave it to him. 

What great, lazy seamps those Indians are! 
Doing nothing more manly than basket-mak- 
ing, and letting their wives wait on them, 
This man’s long, slim hands were as soft as 


mine, though there was an intimation of q 
power in them to grip. 

He took my finger-tips in his hand, then 
passed the tips of his right fingers softly over 
the open palm. 

“You are rich, you are proud, you write 
much, you love and hate much, you like to 


go off alone much, then be in a crowd, you 
like to do as you please, and you like to have 
aman with blue eyes and broad shoulders at 
your feet. When you get him there again, 
don’t set your foot on him. He’s too good, 
and he loves you. He likes to appear ugly, 
because you are ugly to him; but he loves 
you. He will soon tell you so.” 

“ What else?” I asked, after a moment. 

“ Nothing else,” was the curt reply. 

“Am I going to be famous? Am I going 
to have a set of diamonds? Am I going to 
marry a titled foreigner and have all the 
American folks breaking their backs bowing 
tome? Am I—” 

“You are going to be loved all. your life, 
and that is enough for any woman,” was the 
reply, but not harshly given. 

“T don’t call it much of a fortune for a 
quarter,” I said. 

“Send that other girl in,” said the Indian, 
roughly. 

I called Althea, and as she came in, squeez- 
ing my hand in passing, I slipped around the 
large clustered trunks of the tree and hid 
there where I could hear every word. 

“You are too proud,” the fortune-teller 
said. in a voice that had softened wonderfully. 
“He whom you love loves you truly, deeply, 
and you make him unhappy. If anything 
was reported to you which you didn’t like, it 
was not meant for you. He loves the ground 
you walk on. O my love—” 

I started up from where I crouched, at the 
same instant that Althea uttered a faint cry. 

“ Professor Cranston! This masquerade—” 

“What will not love attempt?” said the 
fortune-teller, throwing his blanket at my feet. 
“O Althea!—” 
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I stole away, but Althea didn’t follow. 
Here was a pretty plot indeed! 

Instead of going into the house, I turned 
off down a garden path, A heavy step came 
striding after me. 

« What did he tell you ?” asked John Mor.on 
at my elbow. ; 

A mess of trash,” Lanswered. “ Professor 
Cranston doesn’t understand fortune-telling.” 

“ Who said he did ?” asked John, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Nobody. But I say he doesn’t,” I replied 
shortly. 

“ What has Professor Cranston to do with 
it?” queried John, in apparent astonishment. 
“ What are you talking about?” 

“ Don’t you know, John?” I asked, facing 
him. 

“On my honor I don’t,” he answered. “Do 
tell me what you mean ” 

“Let’s go into the house,” I said, turning 
back. 

“No,” said John, unceremoniously taking 
me by the arm. “ Bertie and Len Somes are 
courting in the parlor, Sallie Brent and James 
Marshall are courting on the piazza, and—” 

“No matter,” L interrupted. “ They needn’t 
stop for me.” 

“ And you and I are going to do our—” 

Well, no matter about the rest of John’s 
impudence. Come to think of it, I’m not the 
heroine of this story; Althea is. 

I think that girl never made her appearance 
till eleven o’clock, and then she went through 
the hall and up stairs without speaking to 
any one. 

The next morning the professor appeared 
at the breakfast-table. He had come back 


svoner than he expected to, he said with per- — 
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fect gravity. But Althea glanced at me, and 
blushed crimson. 

“ How long did you stop?” she whispered, 
as we got up from the table. 

* Long enough to know where you got that 
ring you wear,” I answered, glancing at a 
sparkling diamond on her left fore-finger. 

She smiled, but said nothing, saw nothing, 
though I had been holding my hand before 
my face for some minutes, 

“T like my ring best,” I remarked, disgusted 
at her stupidity. 

. She stared, looked at my hand, then laughed. 

“You darling creature, I’m so glad!” she 
said, putting her arm around my waist. 

“ Althea,” said the professor’s voice behind 
us, “dv you wish to go down to the dell, or 
up the mountain this morning?” 


“ Either,” she said softly, then blushed when 
we both laughed. 

“ Professor,” I said, “I forgive you all your 
insults of last evening. In return, confess 
that you overheard Bertie telling‘ me why 
Althea was angry with you.” 

“Whad is it aboud me?” asked Bertie, 
coming up. 

“I confess!” said the professor, laughing. 
“That blessed Bertie put me on the right 
track. Miss Lynn, I am forever your debtor.” 

“O! brovezzer,” said Bertie, “Ibe dot sure 
dat I wat any bad to be forever iddedded to 
be. You bay seddle wid Adthea. Adthea, 
bake hib pay cobpoud idterest.” 

“ Come, Bertie!” called a voice outside the 
window. 

“Ibe cubbid,” said Bertie, blushing, and 
wiping her nose; or, as she would have said, 
“ wipid ’er dose.” 
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HOW I FOUND MY MARIA. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


My name is Smith—“ one of the few im- 
mortal names that were not born to die”— 
Jabez Smith, and Iam not a married man, 
though I expect to be one soon, very soon. 
My hair stands on end like the quills upon 
the fretful porcupine, when I think upon the 
doom that awaits me. It is hard, for one so 
young, so beautiful, and with such bright 
hopes as were mine only a few short hours 
ago, with the world all before me, as one 
might say, with the exception of what is be- 
hind me, to be thus doomed to drag out a 
weary existence as the husband of a woman 
I never saw but once, who is ten years my 
senior, and who has only one thing to rec- 
ommend herself to my love—her name, which 
was Jones. 

Now there is nothing in the simple name 
of Jones to cause a man’s heart to palpitate, 
perhaps you think, my lovely reader. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I agree with you; 
but if for three long years (one was leap year) 
and more, you had loved with your whole 
heart a girl who bore the euphonious name of 
Jones; if for one thousand and ninety-six 
consecutive nights (“ an unprecedented run ”) 
you had retired to your virtuous couch with 
the name of Jones upon your lips, and the 
fancied image of Maria Jones before your 
eyes, would it be strange if you came to love 
the name only less than its lovely owner? 
Would it be strange if the name of Jones, no 
matter where you saw it, should fix your at- 
tention? Would it be at all singular if you 
became intensely interested in everybody and 
everything belonging to the whole Jones fam- 
ily, or rather all the families and members of 
families who bear the name of Jones, not 
excepting the celebrated Davy, and his 
famous locker? I rather think not. This 
was the case with me. I was interested in 
everybody by the name of Jones; I loved the 
name, but alas! I loved Maria better. 

Maria, the beautiful, tW® dark-haired, the 
hazel-eyed, the loveliest Jones of all the 
Joneses, O, where was she? “Ask of the 
winds that far around with fragments strewed 
the sea,” as the late Mrs. Hemans replied 
when questioned as to the whereabouts of 
the boy who stood on the burning deck. 


I don’t think the above quotation quite ap- 
propriate, but it was the only thing I could 
think of, and I felt just as though 1 must 
quote something. My feelings have been so 
wrought upon in the last few hours, that 
nothing but mental pictures of those people 
who at some period of their lives found them- 
selves in a worse situation than I am at pres- 
ent, afford me the slightest relief. It made 
me almost cheerful when I thought of young 
Cassabianca, for, although my situation is 
horrible to contemplate, his was certainly 
worse. 

But to my story. I must tell it, for I can 
find relief no other way, and I have but a 
few minutes to do it in. The marriage cere- 
mony is to take place at two o’clock this 
afternoon. The minister is engaged, and my 
particular friend William Williamson has just 
left me for the purpose of obtaining the mar- 
riage certificate. I am alone with my 
thoughts. 

Where, O where is Maria? I know not, 
but ab! let me forget her. She can never be 
mine. It is three years now since these eyes 
of mine dwelt upon her beauteous counte- 
nance, since she told me that she loved me. 
During those long years I have been a wan- 
derer in distant lands, with nothing but her 
dear letters and a comfortable salary to 
comfort me. 

I made her acquaintance while I was prin- 
cipal of the P— High School. She was one of 
my pupils. When she graduated it was our 
idea to marry, and open an academy for young 
ladies and gentlemen, where we could instruct 
the young idea in the art of shooting on the 
most approved plan. 

But before the arrival of the day that was 
to make us both supremely happy, I received 
such a very liberal offer from a Mr. Jordan, 
the father of one of my pupils, to become his 
son’s tutor and travelling companion, while 
the lad made a tour through Europe, for the 
benefit of his health, which had become much 
impaired by study, that I thought, and Maria — 
agreed with me, that it would be very foolish 
of me not to accept. And so, bidding adieu 
to the dear girl, who had wound herself like 
a corkscrew through the very core of my 
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heart, I kissed her upon both cheeks, and 
promising to be true to her, as wall as to the 
rest of the Joneses, whom I loved sincerely 
for her snke, I tore myself away from her, 
and that very day, in company with my pupil, 
embarked in the Asia for Liverpool. 

For three years, as I remarked before, I 
travelled or sojourned in Europe. We passed 
our first winter in Nice, which is a very nice 
place to spend a winter, though some crabbed 
people don’t pronounce it so; the second in 
Venice, and the thirdin Paris; and although 
I saw many beautiful women, I am happy to 
state that the needle of my heart never for 
one instant “ wobbled,” but pointed steadily 
to the north star of my existence, Maria 
Jones. 

Meantime that dear creature amused her- 
self (she always was fond of amusements), by 
teaching school in the rural districts, and in 
writing to her dear Smithy, as she called mé, 
and in reading the letters I sent her, contain- 
ing glowing descriptions of the various coun- 
tries, cities, peoples and incidents, that I 
visited and met with in my journey; and so 
the time passed. 

At last, I stood once more upon the soil of 
my own native land. This interesting and 
rather difficult feat (for I have seen those 
who couldn’t stand thus without help) I exe- 
cuted for the first time in three years, jist 
one week ago to-day in the city of New York. 

What my feelings were I shall not attempt 
to describe. It would take too long. It is 
enough to say that I was supremely happy in 
the thought that I was once more near my 
own Maria, and that in a few days, at most, I 
should press her beauteous form to my wildly 
throbbing heart. 

With the utmost despatch I transacted 
what little business I had in the city, and 
then started for the village of M—, where I 
expected to find my Dulcinea. Alas! she had 
gone from there, no one knew whither. All 
that I could learn was, that her brother had 
returned from Australia, immensely rich, and 
that he was going to settle somewhere in his 
native country, and Maria was to live with 
him. 

I believe that I have not told you that my 
love was an orphan. Knowing how tender- 
hearted you are, dear reader, I didn’t want to 
harrow up your feelings, and I shouldn’t 
have mentioned her fatherless and mothe-zless 
condition even now, if I did not think it was 
positively necessary for you to know it. I 
loved her better on that account. You see I 
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had been in the habit of falling in love with 
young ladies that had fathers who had money, 
and the said fathers had been in the habit of 
declining my proposals, sometimes viciously, 
to speak mildly, until I retired at last in dis- 
gust and centered my affections upon the or- 
phan Maria, congratulating myself that at 
last I had anchored in a port from which no 
cruel parent could drive me. 

My love had a sister some years older than 
herself, whom I had never seen, and a brother 
in Australia, whom I had never called upon. 
But of course the former would not under- 
take to influence Maria in the choice of a 
husband, and as to the latter, I never expected 
to see him. 

But here he had returned, with wealth, and 
his sister was under his charge. I knew not 
where to find them, and if I did, perhaps 
this brother would object to making over his 
sister into the hands of a poor tutor. Alas! 
was I always to be balked by crabbed fathers 
and wealthy brothers? 

Hardly knowing which way to turn or 
what to do, I tarried in M— nearly a week, 
in a state of dreadful uncertainty. But in 
the meantime I wrote to my old friend Wil- 
liam Williamson, informing him of my return 
to “my dear native land.” His answer 
reached me before I had decided upon any 
particular plan of action. It contained an in- 
vitation for me to visit him immediately at 
his home in the town of Becklinburg, where 
he was keeping bachelor’s hall, his fantily 
being away. 

Without more ado, I immediately packed 
up, and started for Becklinburg, via. New 
York and New London per steamer. 

The steamboat train, as it is called, reaches 
Becklinburg at about four o’clock in the 
morning; and at that hour of this very morn- 
ing I found myself landed at a dark and dis- 
mal depot, from which I hurried out into the 
street, in search of my friend Williamson’s 
house. 

I have been here in Becklinburg many 
times before, and I am quite familiar with 
the streets of tht town, or at least I was three 
years ago, and time has made but few 
changes. To be sure the town is larger, and 
quite a number of buildings have been erected 
in my absence, as I noticed this morning 
while walking through its deserted streets. 
I noticed in particular, that some one had 
built a house on the lot adjoining my friend 
Williamson’s, and so much like his in every 
respect, that it would have been difficult for 
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a stranger to distinguish between them. 
However, I had visited the house too often to 
experience any difficulty on that score, or at 
least I thought so, for I pride myself a great 
deal upon the fact that I never forget a face 
that I have once seen, a road that I have 
once travelled, or a house whose threshold I 
have once crossed. 

When I reached Williamson’s gate I was 
undecided what course to pursue. It was 
really too bad to ring a man up at four o’clock 
in the morning, even if he was your friend, 
if I could effect an entrance without; and I 
knew I could, as I had done it many a time 
before, in company with Williamson, when 
we were boys, and slightly wild, perhaps. 

Around the house ran a veranda, the top 
of which was easily reached by some trellis 
work at the side and from there I could 
step into one of the chamber windows with- 
out troubling any one. This I resolved to do. 

I succeeded in climbing to the roof of the 
veranda without any serious difficulty, and 
with but little noise, and then a few cautious 
steps brought me to the window of William- 
son’s room, which I raised noiselessly and 
entered, not without some _ trepidation, 
although as I knew my friend had never 
been in the habit of keeping firearms about 
him, the danger, even if he should awaken, 
was slight. 

Once in the room I paused to listen, for it 
was so dark that I could make nothing out 
but the dim outlines of the bed and furniture. 
I believe I trembled slightly, but the regular 
breathing of the occupant of the bed reas- 
sured me, and so cautiously closing the win- 
dow I advanced into the room. 

Still Williamson slept. Peering through 
the darkness, I could discover his form lying 
very near the edge of the bed, having plenty 
of room for me to slip in on the other side 
without disturbing him, or at least I thought 
so, remembering that he was a heavy sleeper. 

It was with a chuckle of satisfaction and 
delight that I threw off my clothes, thinking 
meanwhile what would be the surprise of 
Williamson when he awoké in the morning 
to find his old friend Smith comfortably re- 
posing beside him. I could hardly restrain 
myself from laughing outright, as my fancy 
pictured to me the sleene: s wonderment and 
perhaps alarm, or ‘uat which would be his, 
to find a bedfellow. Would he take me for 
the ghost of Smith, and run screaming away, 

or—just at this moment the sleeper turned 
over, and I became quiet as a mouse, hardly 


daring to breathe; but he did not awake, and 
I, having completed my preparations, crept 
softly toward the bed, cautiously turned back 
the sheet, and slipped in. 

Egad! how the bedstead creaked. William- 
son flopped over, but he did not wake. He 
moaned musically, and then he muttered 
“Smithy,” and I knew he was dreaming of 
me. 

My grandmother used to tell me that if you 
pinch a sleeping person’s toe he will answer 
any question you mayask. I had never tried 
it; but here was certainly an excellent oppor- 
tunity. I began to search for Williamson’s 
toe, but very carefully. Slowly I slipped my 
hand beneath the sheets, slowly I— 

“ What the—Moses !” 

“Murder! Help! help! help?’ 

It wasn’t Williamson! 

I sprang out on the front side, and the 
other party sprang out on the back side of 
the bed, yelling murder, and crying for help 
at the top of her voice (it was a female voice, 
or the voice of a female), while I stood shiv- 
ering with the cold, and trembling with fear, 
endeavoring to persuade the lady to “ hush 
up,” declaring that I was a gentleman of 
honor, and that it was all a mistake, and that 
what wasn’t right then we’d make right in 
the morning, but I really don’t believe she 
heard a word that I said; and just as the 
lady became exhausted with screaming, and 

might have been persuaded to listen to reason, 
I heard fuotsteps outside the door. 

There is nothing like presence of mind in 
a case like this. Some people wouldn’t have 
known what to do at this juncture. I did. 
With the greatest presence of mind I seized 
my pantaloons, and jumping into them (I 
never had a pair goon with more ease), I very 
coolly made a dash atthe window, dashed 
through it, of course dashing it all to “ smith- 
ereens,” and landed myself handsomely on 
the roof of the veranda, my face, hands and 
legs beautifully ornamented with “ cuts;” 
but I did not stop to admire these, but with 
the greatest celerity I made my way down 
the trellis work to the ground, followed by 
cries of “ robbers!” “thieves!” etc., from my 
unknown bedfellow, and a fat, puffy gentle- 
man in a red nightcap who had popped him- 
self out of the window with a lamp in one 
hand and a “ seven-shooter ” in the other, who 
began to “let it off” just as soon as I disap- 
peared from his view. 

“ Bang, bang, bang!” He discharged every 
barrel, but fortunately he was a poor shot at 
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long range. He missed me, but awakened all “But I tell you I saw him enter this house, 
his neighbors. Lights flashed up in the Mr. Williamson,” cried the voice, in a tone 
houses on both sides of the street. Wiudows that assured me that the speaker was terribly 
flew up and nighteaps popped out to see in earnest; “and although I have not a search 
what was the matter. warrant, unless you mean to harbor a thief, 
Fortunately for me, at this moment I saw you certainly can have no objecticns to my 
a face appear at a window in the next house, satisfying myself that he is not here.” 
that seemed familiar. It was Williamson.’ I  “ But he certainly wasn’t a thief,” said my 


sprang forward, and leaping the garden wall friend. 


called to him to come down. “ How do you know that, Mr. Williamson ?” 

“ Who is it?” cried he. My friend was nonplussed. 

“ Smith—Jabez Smith,” I replied, as softly “Come,” said he, “come in, and I will ex- 
as I could. plain it all.” 

“Where'd you come from at this time, and “You explain it! What, are you the 
in such a plight, Smith ?” man ?” 


“Don’t stop to ask questions now, but “No, but it was a friend of mine. Close 
come down and let me in.” the door, and let us keep this matter entirely 

“Go around to the door then.” to ourselves.” 

I did so, and was admitted. Williamson “ Certainly, if your friend is an honorable 
closed the door behind me, staring at me in man, and is willing to do the right thing.” 
the greatest astonishment. “ But it was a mistake, you see.” 

“ What in thunder, does this mean, Smith ?” “ Yes, and a very bad one, Mr. Williamson, 
he cried, grasping my hand, “ your face and and if men will make blunders they must pay 
hands are covered with blood, and—ha, ha, for them.” 
ha—where are your pantaloons ?” “But my friend mistook the house. He 

LT looked down. Egad,I had jumped into thought it was my room that he was entering, 
the unknown’s balmoral skirt! and he thought it was I in the bed.” 

“Where have you been ?” “ But it was my sister.” 

“T’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, my “ Well, there was no harm in that.” 
dear boy, and I lost my reckoning, and slipped “ How the deuce do I know, Mr. William- 
into bed with a female in the next house, son? I merely know the facts in the case, just 
thinking it was you; and I dashed myself as Ihave stated them, and I am bound to 
through a window; and I’ve been shot at, have satisfaction of your friend. He must 
and if we can’t hush this matter up, ’m ru- marry the lady, even if she is compelled to 
ined. Hide me, William, hide me, from the sue for a divorcee the next day after.” 
terrible man next door.” “ And lose my Maria!” I yelled, forgetting 

Williamson pulled me into the parlor, and inthe agony of that thought the necessity 
throwing himself on the sofa roared with for silence. 
laughter. “Ha! that’s him,” cried the fat gentleman, 

“Don’t laugh, or you'll betray me. Bless rushing into the room, followed by a long, 
me, there’s the doorbell!” thin, peaked-nosed, peaked-chinned lady of 

“Tiush! keep quiet. Wait here and I'll thirty-five, perhaps, whose face was the color 
go and see what is wanted,” said Williamson, of tan bark, and whose eyes were as red asa 
beginning to be alarmed. soldier’s button-hole. 

“Don’t betray me—don’t.” “0, ho, Mr. What’s-your-name,” cried the 

He took the lamp, and closing the door tan-colored lady, springing forward, and 
after him, left me alone. clutching my hair, “ aren’t you ashamed of 

It was a moment of terrible suspense for yourself, sir?” 
me. If I had been seen to enter William- “Danged if I aint,” I answered, trying to 
son's house, if they searched and found me_ sink into my balmoral. 
there, what would be the consequences? I “And what are you going to do about it, 
dared not think. I had been guilty of some- sir? Just tell me that, will you?” inquired 
thing worse than burglary, and although I the fat gentleman, grasping me by the arm. 
might be able to prove that I was innocent of “ Didn’t you know that it was a high crime 

any bad intentions, still my situation was and a misdemeanor, for which you might be 
dreadful to contemplate. At this moment I impeached, sir? Didn’t you know that you 
heard a strange voice at the hall door. might be lynched, sir, and don’t you think * 
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you deserve to be lynched, sir, for attempt- 
ing to sleep with my sister contrary to the 
laws of the Commonwealth, and against the 
peace and dignity of the State?” 

Looking at the tan-colored sister, I could 
but answer in the affirmative. 

“And now what do you propose to do 
about it?” cried the fat gentleman. 

“Why,” said I, “I’m very sorry, sir; and 
for you, madam, I beg your pardon. It was 
all a mistake,I asstre you, and my friend 
Williamson will tell you so.” 

“ Quite likely, sir; but suppose such miser- 
able mistakes should become common? They 
must be nipped in the bud, sir, nipped in the 
bud,” and the fat gentleman looked exceeding- 
ly fierce. “To come to the point, you must 
either marry my sister, or—” 

“ What?” I gasped, fixing my eyes upon 
the countenance of the tan-colored female, 
who gave me an amorous glance at this 
point. 

“ Marry my sister, or I'll shoot you like a 
dog. 

“ Choose,” cried the tan-colored one. 

“ And quick, too,” yelled the fat one, grow- 
ing excited. 

“T'll marry her,” I faltered. 

“ When?” inquired the lady. 

“Name the day yourself. The sooner the 
better.” 

“ This afternoon, then, at two o’clock.” 

“ And meantime you will remain a prison- 
er in one of the chambers,” said the fat gen- 
tleman, “and your friend must have no 
intercourse with you.” 

“T submit.” 

“Very good,” said the fat gentleman ; “and 
now follow me.” 

He led me to this room, brought my clothes, 
and locked mein. I have taken a bath since, 
and am now dressed ready for the execution 
—or the marriage ceremony, rather. Shall I 
ever survive it? 

—* Hold heart; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up.” 


I hear a footstep at the door. My time js 
almost come. The fat gentleman enters, 
Adieu, my own beloved Maria, adieu! 

Three o'clock, P. M. The ceremony is con. 
cluded, and I still live. Truly 


. “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The fat gentleman conveyed me to his 
house, where I found his sister, arrayed in 
her best the minister, and Williamson waiting 
for us. 

I was introduced to the minister, and then 
Williamson asked me if I was all ready, and 
I answered that I was. 

“ You can take your places then,” said the 
minister. 

“Place me on the trap, and draw the cap 
over my eyes.” 

“The lady isn’t here,” said Williamson. 

“Yes, I am,” answered a voice from the 
door. 

I sprang forward, almost crazy with aston- 
ishment and delight. 

“That voice!’ I cried, “that form, those 
eyes, them nose! It is, it is my own, my 
darling Maria!” 

“You bet!” she exclaimed, throwing herself 
into my arms. 

We kissed. 

“ And this is your brother from Australia 2” 
I asked. 

“Yes, love. And this is my sister; but 
you are not going to marry her. We found 
out who you were, by some of my letters 
which I found in your coat, after your abrupt 
departure this morning from my room.” 

“Then it was your room that I entered— 
not your sister’s ?” 

“Exactly. But don’t make such a mistake 
again, my dear.” 

“ Wont I, though ?” 

Then we took our places, and the minister 
made us one flesh. 

And this is a true account of how and 
where I found my Maria. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


MARGUERITE was her name, but we called 
her Little Pearl, Philip and I. She was our 
first baby, the daintiest, dearest, little thing 
that ever you set eyes on; cheeks like half- 
blown rosebuds, hair like rings of sunshine, 
and eyes as blue as the depths of a June sky. 
Darling little Pearl, how we loved her. We 
had been married just a year and a half, when 
Philip caught the Western fever. Philip was 
my husband, you know, tender, and trae, and 
devoted, and so noble and handsome that my 
eyes filled with tears of fond pride whenever 
Llooked at him. But he was an ambitious 
mat, @ man who aspired to set his mark high 
in the world. I don’t think I fully sympathized 
with him in those days of our early wedded 
life; we had been so differently raised, Philip 
aud I, and our natures were so widely 
dissimilar. 

He was a New England man, a keen 
thinker, and an untiring worker, with a will 
as strong and unyielding as the granite of his 
native hills; while I was a lover of my ease, 
an indolent Southern woman, who had been 
reared in the very lap of affluence and luxury, 
aud in the midst of warm, tropical beauty. 
Previous to the time of my marriage, my life 
had never known a care or a sorrow. 

I loved my husband with an intensity 
bordering on idolatry, but when he told me 
of his intention to leave our beautiful cottage, 
and seek his fortune in the far West, it was 
a terrible blow to me. We had lived at Rose- 
dale ever since our marriage, and I could see 
no reason why we should not continue to 
live there. Truly the place belonged to my 
uncle, but then it would be ours at his death, 
and why should Philip fret and chafe so 
under a foolish sense of dependence? We 
lad everything, elegant rooms, flowers, birds, 
pleasure-grounds, and servants enough to 
keep our hands from anything like labor, and 
uncle gave it all ungrudgingly, still my 
husband was not content. 

“I can’t live this life, Belle,” he said, “I 
wasn’t made for it. My work awaits me 
somewhere in the world, and I must hunt it 
up. My little ones wont respect their father 
by-and-by, if he is nothing more than a drone 
in the hive of life.” 


The idea of a man going out to hunt up his 
life-work seemed to me, who from day to 
day sought only to avoid work and to pass 
my hours,in luxurious leisure, utterly pre- 
posterous. I laughed at first, and then I 
wept and expostulated, but ridicule, tears, 
and expostulations were alike unavailing. My 
husband had a will of iron. 

“T am sorry, Belle,” he said, “that you 
cannot see as I do, but I know my duty, and 
must do it, despite the pain it gives me to act 
in opposition to your wishes.” 

I was vexed and angry at first, and said a 
great many things that were unwise and un- 
womanly, but Philip pursued the even tenor 
of his way, all patience and forbearance. Our 
preparations were soon made, the few things 
we held most precious were packed up, and 
bidding adieu to our sunny Southern home, 
we started Westward. 

The excitement of the journey, together 
with my husband’s constant tenderness and 
encouragement, reconciled me in a measure 
to the change in my life; and when we 
reached our little Western cottage, my im- 
pulsive nature, always rushing to one extreme 
or the other, carried me into an ecstasy of 
delight and anticipation, even beyond avy- 
thing my steadfast husband exhibited. But 
he seemed greatly relieved to see me growing 
so thoroughly contented, and we began our 
new life very bravely. 

The cottage was comfortable enough, but 
bare aud humble in comparison to what we 
had hitherto been accustomed; the square, 
white-washed rooms had a dreadfully forlorn 
look, and the little kitchen, with its one 
staring window, and the cooking-stove stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, filled me with 
shuddering disgust every time 1 entered it. 
But I had made up my mind to endure all 
and everything, and as I have said, we began 
our new life very bravely. 

For the first two or three months I had 
help, not very efficient help truly; but better 
far than none. Philip entered at once upon 
the practice of law, and as his office was some 
distance from home be did not return until 
evening, so we had no great amount of cook- 
ing to do, and between us, we managed to 
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keep the cottage tidy, and to take care of 
Little Pearl. 

Looking back through the hazy mist of 
long departed years, those early days of my 
Western life seem infinitely happy. They 
were autumn days, and the great prairies 
rolled out before our door like seas of billowy 
gold, and the distant river lapsed and mur- 
mured between its flowery banks, with a 
music as soothing as a mother’s lullaby. 

Philip was all life and hope; his eye was 
like an eagle’s, his brow crowned with perpet- 
ual sunshine. The ambition and aspiration 
of his life were about to win success; the 
consummation of all he hoped and wished for 
was within his grasp. 

Every afternoon we went to meet him, 
taking Little Pearl, through the grand and 
gorgeous prairies, and as often as his happy 
eyes caught sight of us he would hasten for- 
ward with fond embraces and approving 
words, 

“Ah, Belle,” he would say, “I believe I am 
the happiest man in the universe, and you 
are growing contented, too, dear—I can see 
it in your bright face.” 

I ought to have been contented, I surely 
must have been, despite the influences of my 
false training; looking back at those days, it 
seems to me that they must have fled by like 
a dream of bliss, yet the seeds of discord, and 
self-love, and indolence were still in my heart, 
ready to spring up and bear fruit at any mo- 
ment. It isa mistaken kindness in friends 
to rear their children as I was raise; better 
by far, is it to push them out into the fierce 
storms of life, and teach them that it is God’s 
command that they shall earn their bread in 
the sweat of their brow. 

I linger along my life-path here, dreading 
to go forward, for beyond these sunny days of 
hope and promise lies the blackness of dark- 
ness, the gulf of sorrow and despair which 
opened like a yawning tomb across our 
way. 

The glory of autumn faded, and the chill 
November rains set in, bringing dreary, sun- 
less days, and changing the gorgeous prairie- 
bloom into endless leagues of sodden gray. 
My girl left me, and Little Pearl grew cross 
and fretful in her teething. In addition to 
his law business, Philip had gone into farm- 
ing, and we had two or three laborers to feed 
and lodge, which greatly increased the house- 
work. Under this accumulation of trials my 
patience began to give way. I worked late 
and early, but I grew morose and fretful, and 
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never had a pleasant word for my husband, 
But he never complained. 

“Poor Belle,” he would say, “ poor, over- 
worked little wife, be as brave as you can— 
better days will come by-and-by. Just as 
soon as I can get off from my business, I'll go 
to the city and obtain permanent help. In the 
meantime, don't fret the roses from your 
cheeks and the brightness from your eyes.” 

But despite my husband’s loving words and 
constant help, for he took one half the house- 
hold labor on his own hands, I continued to 
murmur at my fate, and one morning the 
crisis came. 

’ A dreadfully desolate morning, the clouds 
rolling down to the very river brink, in ragged, 
leaden masses, and a penetrating, misty rain 
dripping, dripping with a ceaseless, wearisome 
patter. Everything seemed to go bad with 
me that morning. Breakfast was unusually 
late, Little Pearl cross to absolute fretfulness, 
and the sick laborer up stairs in need of con- 
stant attention. Philip was obliged to leave 
early, and after coaxing and hushing Peal to 
sleep, I laid her in ber dainty little crib, and 
went about my morning’s work. And there 
was plenty of it to do; dishes to be cleaned 
and put in order, baby’s clothes to wash, and 
the rooms to be cleared of the black prairie- 
mud that stuck ta the floors in huge cakes. 
To increase my vexation, and to render every- 
thing more comfortless, the sudden gusts of 
wind that came soughing from the east, 
brought the smoke and ashes from the stove 
in great blinding puffs, 

I went to work, heart and head both throb- 
bing with absolute misery; and through all 
the gloom, and smoke, and discomfort, bright 
glimpses of my girlhood’s old home coming 
back to me like visions in a beautiful dream, 
I felt wronged and injured, and while I 
worked away, dusting off the soot and ashes, 
and scrubbing up the mud, the hot tears fell 
so fast as almost to blind me. My husband 
had been cruel, heartless, I thought, to tear 
me from a home where all was beauty and 
pleasure, and bring me to that dreadful place 
to wear my life out in hateful drudgery. I 
would sooner be in my grave than to live on 
so from year to year. 

In the midst of this outburst of egotistic 
despair, I heard the sick man calling from 
above, and dropping my _ scrubbing-brush, 
hurried up to him. His fever was rising 
again, he needed cooling draughts, and ice- 
cloths to his head. I went to work to pre- 
pare them, trembling with nervous haste, for 
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the morning was slipping by, and the noon He stood silent a moment, his face growing 
meal must be in readiness for the farming- as white and stern as death; then he said, 
hands. In the midst of my work and hurry, solemuly: . 
Little Pearl’s sharp, imperative cry came “No, Belle, I haven’t seen the child. I 
piping from below. What should Ido? I haven’t been home since morning.” 
had just spent over half an hour lulling her to He started on before me with long, rapid 
sleep, and here she was on my hands again. strides, into the cottage, and up to the little 
“I wont go down,” I cried, in real anger. cradle standing in the corner, as if to satisfy 
“She may have her cry out—O dear, | wishI his own eyes. Then he turned back to the 
had no baby!” yard, and began to examine the tracks in the 
But the instant the unwomanly wish had mud around the doorway. The farm-hands 
passed my lips, I repented of having uttered were examining them also. 
it. No baby, no Little’ Pearl! The bare “ Moccasin tracks, Boss,” said one old man, 
thought filled me with shuddering terror. significantly, pointing to an indenture in the 
Hurriedly administering the sick man’s yielding soil. “Injuns, I guess.” 
potion, I hastened down, eager to compensate My husband’s face grew a shade whiter. 
for my unmotherly words by fond caresses. “ Yes,” he responded, “that’s it, come, my 
There stood the little cradle inits accustomed lads, we haven’t a moment to lose.” 
corner, the dainty lace coverlid thrown back, He started off, followed by the laborers, but 
the pillow still damp and warm from the im- a few rods from the house he turned back. 
press of the little curly head, but Little Pearl “Poor Belle,” he said, putting his arms 
was gone! . round me, “ this is terrible for you, but you 
For an instant I stood dumb, breathless; must be strong, and hope for the best. The 
then in frantic foolishness I searched the Indians have passed here, and it was they, 
rooms, the yard, calling upon the child’s no doubt, who stole the child. We must try 
name as if she could hear and answer me! to intercept them before they cross the river; 
And then at last a happy thought broke like we may not be back to-night; you had better 
sunlight upon me. My husband had been go over to Mr. Delevan’s and stay till we 
home, and stolen away the child to tease me. return.” 
I set about preparing dinner, looking every But I did not go. I went into the lonely 
moment to see him come in. In alittle while cottage, and fell on my knees beside the little 
the noon bell rang, bringing the laborers from empty crib. God had given me my wish, I 


the clearing. I hurried out to meet them. had no baby. Ah me, the self-torture, the 
“Where is Mr. Weston?” I questioned, bitterness of those long, long night hours can 
with my heart in my mouth. never be described! 


“Haven’t seen him, ma’am, since this Morning dawned at last, lurid and misty, a 
morning.” red sun struggling up through ragged billows 
“Not seen him? ‘You surely have, he’s got of gray fog. About ten o’clock my husban« 
my baby.” and his party returned, weary, haggard anil 
But the men shook their heads, and catch- hopeless. They had followed the Indians a!! 
ing up my shawl, I hurried off inthe direction night, but when at last they came up witl 
of his office. them, far beyond the river, they could gain 
Half a mile from the cottage I met him on no tidings of the child. And all our after 
his way home. efforts were equally unsuccessful. We offered 
“ Why, Belle,” he cried, catching my arm, rewards, and instituted every means of in- 
and looking down in consternation at my quiry, but in vain. Little Pearl was gone! 1 
draggled garments and muddy feet, “in God’s had no baby! 
name where are you going? what is the There was ample time for leisure then; no 
matter?” peevish cries, no busy little hands, no little 
“© Philip, the baby, Little Pearl, what baby wants to occupy me! But I, who hai 
have you done with her?” hated labor, fled to it now as my sole refuge 
“Done with Little Pearl? are you going andcomfort. The only ease I found was in 
mad, Belle? for God’s sake tell me what you constant action. My husband worked too, 
mean ?” but his life seemed to have lost its impelling 
“She's gone, Little Pearl’s gone—I came __ force, its happiest inspiration. 
down stairs and found her cradle empty, and Years went by, and not content with my 
I was so sure you had her.” simple household duties I took charge of a 
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neighboring school—later I aided my husband 
in his office. My mind expanded, my ideas 
enlarged. I was no longer an indolent, help- 
less repiner, but a strong, self-reliant, labor- 
loving woman, a true helpmate for my hus- 
band. Success crowned our united efforts, 
wealth and renown flowed in upon us, my 
husband was elected judge, and spoken of for 

Congress—but we were childless, for no more 

babies came. 

I cannot say that I regretted this, for I 
could not bear to think of seeing another 
baby face in my little lost one’s place. I could 
never forget her. Hundreds and hundreds of 
times I seemed to hear again the sharp, im- 
perative cry, as I heard it that morning, and 
] would drop my work, and rush away to the 
empty cradle, with a foolish fancy that I 
should see again the little rosy face, with its 
azure eyes and golden rings of hair. But it 
was all fancy—the pretty little cradle was 
empty, and would forever remain so; and I 
should go down to my grave yearning and 
longing for the cooing voice, the velvet lips, 
the baby caresses that would never be mine 
again. Little Pearl was gone! 

Ten years after our removal to the West, 
we received intelligence of my uncle’s death, 

and being his only heirs, we went down at 
once to attend to the settlement of his estates. 
Returning homeward, we made a tour of 
Niagara and the principal Northern cities, 

One September night found us in New 

York, and at the opera. The house was un- 
usually gay, the music divine, but through all 
the glamour and perfume of gorgeous toilets, 
amid the wailing of the music, and the 
triumph strains of the singers, I sat uncon- 
scious, almost indifferent, the old yearning in 
my heart roused up to strange and sudden 
intensity. Only one thought possessed me, 
and that was of my lost baby, Little Pearl. I 
seemed to be living over that terrible morn- 
ing and long, long night again, and my soul 
cried out for my child with a longing that 
would not be silenced. Yet in the gay house 
and exquisite music there was nothing sug- 
gestive of her short, sweet little life; why 
then did she seem so near me? what was it 
thrilled and shook me so? 

The opera over we started for our hotel. 
At one of the crossings the carriage made a 
sudden halt. 

“Nothing but a strap broke loose, all right 
in a moment, sir,” said the driver, in answer 
to my husband's inquiry. 

I leaned out while he was arranging it, 
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looking over the great silent city, and up into 
the solemn summer night. The sky was 
blue and cloudless, the stars mellow and 
misty, and a full moon hung like a golden 
jewel in the far west. My eyes filled with 
tears, aud an inexpressible yearning filled my 
soul. 

“Where is my baby, where is Little Pearl 
to-night ?” I murmured. 

“Please madam, just one penny !” 

The slender, childish voice, mellow and 
sweet as the note of a blackbird, startled me 
out of my revery, and looking down, I saw a 
tiny figure, and an appealing baby-face, be- 
low me in the misty moonlight. 

“Please madam, I never begged before, but 
grandmarm is so sick, and she’s eat nothing 
since yesterday.” 

Just then the driver sprang to his box, and 
the carriage whirled off again, leaving the 
little thing far behind; but I caught at my 
husband’s arm, in breathless eagerness. 

“ Philip,” I entreated, “ stop the carriage. I 
must see that child.” 


He glanced back hesitatingly, and there 
the little thing stood in the moonlight, just as 
we had left her. 

“TI must, Philip,” I repeated, “don’t deny 
me.” 

And my husband bade the driver turn 
back, which he did with a muttered im- 
precation. 

“Now, my little girl,” I said, leaning out, 
and extending my hand, “ come here, and tell 
me how I can help you.” 

“Grandmarm is so sick,” she replied, com- 
ing close up to the wheels, and raising her 
soft blue eyes to my face, “and so hungry, 
and I never begged before, madam !” 

“And where does your grandma live, dear ?” 

“Right down this street, in that row of 
tenements.” 

“Take her up, Philip, we must look into 
this case.” 

My husband obeyed, and the driver being 
promised double pay, turned down towards 
the tenements. I seated the little girl beside 
me, and took her little brown hand in mine. 
The bare touch of her slender fingers made 
the very blood in my heart thrill, and I 
wanted to clasp her in my arms, and cover 
her poor, wan little face with kisses, with a 
longing that was absolute pain. 

“How pretty she is,” I said, smoothing 
back the tangled golden hair that shaded her 
white forehead and sweet blue eyes. 

“She looks like a frightened bird,” said my 
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husband, smiling; “ what shall you do with 
her, Belle?” 

“ Keep her forever, if I can,” I replied, with 
a feeling of intense happiness at my heart. 

Just then we reached the tenements. 

“That’s grandmarm’s room,” said the child, 
pointing upward to a window in which a dim 
light was burning. 

We left the carriage, and followed her up 
fhe long flights of stairs, and into the bare, 
humble room. On a rude couch lay an old 
woman, her strong, worn face wearing that 
pallor which never knows no change. 

“Grandmarm,” oried the child, running to 
the bedside, “ here’s a good, nice lady come, 
and she'll give you some tea, and you'll get 
well now.” 

The old woman turned her head, her eager 
eyes fastening themselves upon us. 

“Thank God,’ she murmured. “I thought 
I should die, and leave her alone.” 

“What can we do for you, madam?” I 
asked, bending over her. 


“Nothing for me, I’m past help, it’s the 
child I want looked after.” 

“Yes, but you must have nourishment— 
Philip, go out for some tea, and we'll have a 
fire at once.” 

“Woman,” she said, solemnly, “listen to 
me, I’m dying—in a few hours I shall be in 
the other world—I could drink a drop o’ wine, 
but nothing else.” 

My husband procured it in a few moments, 
and after drinking it, she seemed somewhat 
revived. 

“Now,” shesaid, “ while I’m strong enough, 
let me speak about the child—when I’m gone 
she wont have a friend in ‘the world—you 
look like a rich woman, would you—” 

“Tl take her, and be a mother to her,” I 
interrupted, eagerly. 

“Come round here and let me see your 
face.” 

I obeyed, bending down to the dying eyes 
that searched my face so keenly. After a 
moment she drew a deep breath. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I can trust you, your face 
is good and honest—God has sent you—come 
here, little Rose—this is your new mother, 
you must love her, and be a good child when 
I'm gone.” 

I held out my arms, and the little thing 
nestled close to my bosom, looking up into 
my face with wondering eyes. 
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“TI will be good to her,” I said; “as God 
hears me, I will.” 

“TI believe you, and now I can die in peace. 
I should a’ been dead long ago, but for leavin’ 
the child—that kept me back. She aint a 
friend in the world, and she’s no flesh and 
blood o’ mine. Ten years ago, my old man 
was alive then, and runnin’ a flatboat on a 
Western river, we fell in with a party o’ 
Injuns. They had a white baby with ’em, 
the prettiest, daintiest little thing I ever set 
eyes on. I had jest buried my own baby, and 
I couldn’t bear to see ’em carry the poor little 
thing away, so I persuaded my old man to 
buy it. They were willing enough to sell, so 
I took the child and raised it as my own. I 
meant to hunt up its folks, but I named it 
after my own baby, and got sich a likin’ for 
the little creater, I couldn’t bear to give her 
up—but I was sorry enough after my old man 
died, and we come to want. But I’ve kept 
the clothes she had on, and maybe, madam, 
you may hear of her people some day.” 


“Let us see the clothes,” gasped my hus- 
band, his face as white as death. 

“Look in the box and get ’em, Rose.” 

The child obeyed, bringing a small bundle 
carefully wrapped up. I unfolded it with 
trembling hands, and then as my eyes fell 
upon the embroidered frock, the little crimson 
sack, and the dainty blue shoes, my own 
baby’s clothes, for the first time in my life I 
dropped down in a dead faint. 

When consciousness returned, I found my 
husband bending over me with a radiant 
face, and little Rose, my own Little Pearl, 
closely clasped in his arms. 

“Found at last, Belle”? he murmured, 
tremulously. “God be thanked, we are not 
childless now.” 

Then sitting down by the bedside we told 
our story, and the dying woman listened with 
tears of joy. 

“God’s work,” she said, solemnly, “God 
Almighty’s own work.” 

And a few hours later, just as the sweet 
September stars faded, and the golden dawn- 
tints began to glimmer above the sleeping 
city, her spirit took its flight in peace. And 
when the funeral rites were over we journeyed 
back to our Western home, how happy, how 
grateful to God I need not try to express. 
From henceforth our lives were perfect—Little 
Pearl was found. 
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FAITH WILD’S BONDAGE. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


Farrn WIxp had been to the city; and to 
say this of an unsophisticated country girl, 
who had never before been a dozen miles 
from the paternal roof, means a great deal. 
To Faith the assertion imported not only 
that she had looked upon the roofs of the 
metropolis, from the windows of the State 
House lantern, and beheld its imposing ag- 

gate of domes and spires from the railing 
of Cambridge bridge, but also that she was 
no longer the simple-minded Faith who had 
left Willowville for Boston three months ago. 

When Abner Markham helped her into the 
stage-coach, on the day of her departure, and, 
with a sinking heart, waved her a sad good- 
by as the conveyance vanished down the 
road in a cloud of dust, he bade farewell for- 
ever to the girlish, open-hearted Faith Wild, 
whose image had grown into his heart. It 
was another woman who came back to him 
three months afterward. Not that Faith had 
learned, in this short interval, to despise the 
little village wherein she had been born and 
bred, or to look with disdain upon the simple 
rustic youths and maidens who had been her 
companions from childhood. She was too 
true-hearted and sincere a girl to assume any 
attributes which did not properly belong to 
her, and not even the most envious of her 
Willowville friends ever thought to accuse 
her of “putting on airs.” But her visit to 
the city had been Faith Wild’s Rubicon. 
The experience had widened her conception 
of life, and had built up an intangible barrier 
between her and her old associates. She had 
grown out of their humble sphere, and al- 
though there was nothing of scornful pride 
nor any assumption of superiority in her in- 
tercourse with them, a host of new desires 
and ambitions had been born in Faith’s 
bosom, which made her heart ache, with a 
pain it had never known before, when she 
thought how very hopeless these ambitions 
were. 

Thus Faith Wild’s visit to the city had to 
her a grave meaning. If she had never gone, 
she would have been quite content to marry 
Abner Markham and to settle down into a 
quiet, domestic, homespun life at Willowvilie, 
without once dreaming of what she had 


learned in metropolitan company—that she 
was remarkably smart and pretty, and capa- 
ble of improving much better opportunities 
than Willowville was ever likely to offer her, 
Of course this new knowledge of herself 
brought its pain as well as pleasure. With 
the first thrill of delight at finding her own 
charms attractive to city eyes, came a humil- 
iating recollection of her own deficiencies in 
education and accomplishments, a recollec- 
tion which made her half miserable with 
vexation. 

“But I can improve in these things,” 


“thought Faith; “and I shall never accom 


plish anything whatever in life, if I marry 
Abner Markham ” 

And one afternoon she told him so. 

“T thought you would marry me, Faith,” 
said Abner, digging his knife savagely into 
the log on which they were sitting. “I 
always expected it. I suppose I was a fool 
for thinking so, but you led me yourself to 
believe it, although I had never asked you.” 

“T wish you had not asked me now,” said 
Faith, looking at him kindly from her bright, 
blue eyes. ““O Abner! we have been friends 
together since we were little children. Why 
can’t we be the same to each other still ?” 

“ Because we can’t, Faith,” he replied. “I 
have loved you all my life, and I shall love 
you until I die. If I had told you this before 
you went to the city you would have taken 
me, and you know it.” 

« Yes,” said Faith, “I should; and I rejoice 
for your own sake, Abner, that you did not 
tell me then, for since | came back I seem to 
have come into another world. All my life 
is changed to me. I should only have made 
you miserable, if I had married you, feeling 
so. Don’t think, Abner, that I have learned 
to despise you and my old friends here in 
Willowville. It is not that, indeed.” 

“T understand,” he said. “Since you saw 
something of the world, you have found that 
we are not the only people in it. I don't 
blame you—only if it had been I who had 
gone to the city, no length of time would 
have changed my feelings toward you.” 

Faith bit her lip and tapped her little foot 


impatiently on the grass. 


“Tf I don’t love you,” she said,“I can’t 
help it. Let us talk of something else.” 

“The time will come,” said Abner, vehe- 
mently, “ when you shall be my wife, Faith. 
Some day you will believe me worthy of you. 
I shall never be as good as you, but you will 
find that I am capable of better things than 
you have ever seen me do.” 

“We cannot tell what changes time may 
bring,” replied Faith, smiling. “I give you 
no hope, Abner. Iam going up the mountain 
a little way, after some berries for tea. Will 
you go too?” 

“No,” he replied. “I want to sit here for 
a while and think this over.” 

“Good-by, then,” said Faith, placing her 
hand on his shoulder as she rose. “ Don't 
think hard of me. You will see, some day, 
that it was all for the best.” 

She waved her hand to him and tripped 
lightly away among the trees, taking with 
her, as it seemed to Abner, all the sunshine 
from the spot where she had been sitting, 
and all the fragrance from the wild flowers 
that grew around it. As she reached a turn 
in the road she paused a moment te look 
back, and as her eyes fell upon Abner Mark- 
ham, still digging his knife spitefully into the 
old log,a shade of something like regret came 
over Faith’s heart and stung her with a 
slight spasm of remorse. 

“It is too bad,” she said to herself. “I 
almost wish I had never gone away. I be- 
lieve he loves me, and I am sorry for him. 
Poor Abner!” 

She turned away along the path that led 
up the side of the gray old mountain which 
overshadowed Willowville, and tried to dis- 
miss the matter from her mind entirely. But 
as she passed leisurely onward, looking on 
either hand for berries, the briers became en- 
tangled in her dress so provokingly, and her 

foot slipped upon the stones so many times, 
that she could hardly help thinking that Ab- 
ner’s assistance would be very acceptable, 
aud wondering why he had refused to come 
with her. She was not quite sure that she 
had done right in treating him thus. Abner 
Markham was the finest young fellow in Wil- 
lowville, and the little circle of her acquain- 
tance was not likely to offer so many chances 
that she could afford to throw them away 
without serious deliberation. But Faith had 
set her heart on higher things. 

“TI don’t care,” she said, shutting her teeth 
determinedly together. “Ill do better than 


that, or die an old maid. See if I don’t.” 
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The berries were scarce, and Faith uncon- 
sciously wandered from the path, in her 
search, and had climbed half way up the 
mountain side before she became aware of 
her whereabouts. She had no fear of getting 
lost, for the trees that found a foothold among 
the rocks were so few and scattered that she 
could always have a fair view of the country 
below, and as for the terrible tales which she 
had heard of these stony ledges, she 
believed them too little to feel any cause for 
alarm. 

And so Faith wandered on, heedless of her 
footsteps, and had barely filled her basket as 
she reached the “ shoulder ” of the mountain, 
a ledge of rough, precipitous rocks which 
overhung the spot whereon she stood. The 
sun was sinking slowly in the west, and the 
whole earth below was brightened by the 
level bars of gold which came slanting across 
the landscape. Willowville, almost at Faith’s 
feet, lay sleeping peacefully in the evening 
light, and the smoke from a hundred scatterect 
farmhouses in the valley curled gently upward 
in the clear, still air. So lovely was the picture 
beneath her that Faith stopped still in admira- 
tion. A chord within her nature, ever suscep- 
tible to an appeal from the beautiful, thrilled 
at the splendor of the scene before her. But 
as she remained thus, lost in contemplation of 
the view, Faith became vaguely conscious of 
some disturbing influence breaking in upon her 
reverie. It seemed to her that some one or 
something was watching her, and she cast 
her eyes around involuntarily to see who or 
what it was. She glanced behind her and 
saw nothing. She turned to look toward the 
top of the ledge above her, but there was no 
one there. Her eyes dropped to the ground 
again and fell upon a coiled and shining rep- 
tile which had disposed itself in graceful folds 

almost at her feet. 

Faith had usually a shuddering fear of 
snakes, but there was something in the posi- 
tion of this monster that aroused in her a 
strange curiosity. Instead of running away, 
she stood still and waited for it to move. 
There was something so horribly beautiful in 
the arrangement of its coils and in the con- 
tour of its glistening head, as it was raised 
motionless in the air, that Faith felt a curious 
attraction toward it. So still did the reptile 
remain, that she, after a while, began to 
doubt whether it were a snake at all, and 
questioned whether she had not been de- 
ceived. Perhaps her eyes had misled her, or 
mayhap it was only the ghost of a snake, the 
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spirit of some one of the old crotali with 
which tradition infested the mountain. And 
then, carrying her fancy still further, she 
queried whether it were not the Genius of 
the mountain himself, who had assumed this 
form to terrify her into retracing her steps. 
What if there were treasures in the hill be- 
hind these rocks which it was the duty of 
this beautiful monster to guard ? 

And as Faith thought of these. things, and 
amused herself with such idle fancies, the 
glittering black eyes of the creature seemed 
to enlarge, and from their depths to send 
forth coruscations of fire. She scarcely no- 
ticed the phenomenon as unusual, so busy 
was her mind with the dreamy musings 
which this thing at her feet had suggested. 
The air around her became filled with a con- 
fused, golden light, from the midst of which 
the terribly black eyes, each moment growing 
larger and wider, were fixed upon her with a 
fierce intensity. A rich voluptuous languor 
stole over her frame, and a sweet, drowsy 
hum, like the droning of bees among the 
clover blossoms, sounded vaguely in her ears. 
A dim cénsciousness came over her that in 
some way she was being drawn under the 
influence of a fearful spell, but the brilliant 
glare of the horribly beautiful eyes bound 
her to the spot, and she could not have 
moved for her life. 

What followed within the next five minutes 
Faith Wild never knew. The whole earth 
seemed to dissolve around her and to melt 
into thin air. The sun was blotted out. 
And then she felt three cruel blows that 
stunned her into unconsciousness, and she 
sauk fainting to the ground. 

“Faith! Faith! Don’t you know me? 
Dear Faith! look at me.” 

It was Abner who spoke, and it was Ab- 
ner’s arms which were clasped so tightly 
around her. Faith opened her eyes languid- 
ly, and shudderingly closed them again. 

“Speak to me, Faith!” 

She started up with a convulsive cry. 
“ Where am I?” she asked. 

“On Bald Mountain,” said Abner, smiling 
to reassure her, “right in the middle of rat- 
tlesnakes. Not a very safe place for either of 
us,and we will get out of it as soon as you 
feel able to walk.” 

“ What has happened ?” she asked, still be- 
wildered. “You struck me,” she cried, 
shrinking from him, as a confused remem- 
brance of what had occurred came back to 
her. “Why did you do that?” 
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“T?” said Abner, in astonishment. “I 
struck you? Faith, you are dreaming.” 

“Yes, you struck me thrice across my 
shoulders, and I fell. You nearly killed me.” 

“No,” said Abner, amazed at her singular 
words ; “ this is what | struck, and three blows 
did the business for him. In a moment 
more I should have been too late. Look 
here!” 

He thrust his cane into the bushes and 
drew out the flaccid body of a huge crotalus, 
so horrible in its scaly convolutions that 
Faith drew back with a shudder. 

“ Five rattles,” observed Abner, swinging the 
creature through the air upon the end of his 
stick and casting it away from him down the 
mountain. It was a lucky escape.” . 

. “You have saved ny life,” said Faith, rest- 
ing her head upon his shoulder. “I thank 
you, Abner. I shall never forget it.” 

“And you thought I struck you,” said 

Abner, reproachfully. 
. “Every blow which you gave that monster 
I felt, too,” replied Faith. “I suppose that 
accounts for it. Let us leave this dreadful 
place. I will lean upon your arm if you will 
let me.” 

As they descended the mountain, Abner 
carrying Faith’s basket in one hand and as- 
sisting her tottering footsteps with the other, 
the young man pondered deeply upon what 
Faith had said. If it was true that she had 
felt the strokes inflicted upon the serpent, 
did it argue that the reptile had for the mo- 
ment made her a part of itself? Or was the 
solution of the mystery to be found in the 
fact that Faith possessed a singular degree 
of sensibility, wnich, in the tensely drawn 
condition of her nerves, had assumed to itself 
the pain wrought upon another creature? Or 
did Abner himself possess that power which 
had, without his knowledge, brought Faith 
within its influence, and led him unconscious- 
ly to transfer to her a reflex of the blows 
which had broken the back of the enemy ? 

Abner was no metaphysician, but he had 
heard of animal magnetism, and had seen one 
of his own acquaintances “ mesmerized” bya 
popular lecturer who had once visited 
Willowville. Whether Faith’s curious ex- 
perience had anything in common with the 
extraordinary statements which the lecturer 
had given as facts, he could not tell, but a 
secret wonder came across his mind whether 
he himself did not possess some such gift as 
that exercised by the mesmerist, and whether 
he could not command the wills and move- 
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ments of others, as he had heard that some 
men could do. 

The matter puzzled his brain for days 
afterwards, until, in despair of coming to any 
lucid conclusion, he rejected the entire idea 
as ridiculous. Nevertheless, before a. week 
had elapsed, an opportunity presented itself 
to settle his doubts and to furnish a definite 
answer to the questions which filled his 
mind. 

One lazy afternoon, as he was hay-making 
in his father’s meadow, he caught sight of 
Faith Wild’s trim little figure passing down 
the lane full half a mile away. It was past 
four o’clock, and he knew that she was going 
to the “ Corners” post-office for letters. An 
irresistible impulse to put at rest his own un- 
certainty as to his influence over this girl, led 
him to hide himself behind a tree and to bid 
her come to him. From his place of conceal- 
ment he watched her as she came opposite 
the barway which led into the meadow. He 
saw her stop and hesitate, in apparent inde- 
cision, then she advanced a step and halted 
again. Finally she tarned towards the 
meadow, let down the bars, and came slowly 
towards Abner. ‘Thus far his experiment 
had been successful, and filled with a wild 
excitement at his unexpected victory, he bent 
the full energies of his will to drive her back 
again. She had advanced nearly half way to 
him, before she stopped once more. Then 
she turned quickly around and rapidly re- 
traced her steps to the road. 

This test, though it would scarcely have 
convinced a skeptical mind, was perfectly 
satisfactory to Abner Markham. From that 
hour he knew that he held Faith Wild’s 
destiny in the hollow of his hand. To her 
his will was a law to which she was bound in 
passive obedience. And, as the days passed 
on, he found ample opportunity to verify this 
conclusion. Exulting in the discovery of his 
power, he used it upon every ovcasion which 
gave him a chance to exercise it. He called 
Faith to him from across the fields where no 
echo of his voice could reach her. He ex- 
tended his control to the minor details of her 
life, and fastened upon her the iron chains of 
a bondage such as few women ever know. It 
was a sweet revenge for the slight which he 
felt she had put upon him, although he could 
not but himself acknowledge how dangerous 
& power it was which he possessed. In 
tampering thus with the main springs of 
Faith’s life, he knew that he was playing with 
fire. Yet he had no conception of his own 
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meanness, or thought of that other danger— 
to him the most dreaded of all calamities— 
that even Faith’s kindly feeling towards him 
might be changed to hate, when she came to 
realize her position, and that, like a hunted 
tigress, she might some day turn and rend 
him. Abner loved Faith Wild with all his 
soul. He would have laid down his life at 
her request, but there was an exultant de- 
light in this ability to sway the heart, 
the passions, the very life of a young 
and lovely girl, which formed a temptation 
too brilliant for a man like Abner Markham 
to resist. 

And poor Faith, at first dimly conscious of 
all this, at last came to know her enchanter 
and to realize how terrible was the spell in 
which he held her. The serpent upon the 
mountain had not had for her a more fearful 
fascination than this man had unaccountably 
acquired. She learned to shrink from him, 
in a vague, wild terror when she met him, 
and yet was drawn to him by a subtle at- 
traction to which she was powerless to offer 
resistance. And it was not only in his 
presence that she felt the magician’s spell. 
His influence extended to the most private 
relations of her life. It caused her to do 
those thiugs against which her whole nature 
revolted. It pressed upon her soul like some 
terrible weight, which was crushing her ex- 
istence into a shapeless mass of contradictions 
and anomalies. 

“Abner! Abner!” she cried, when one day 
an irresistible impulse to seek him had led 
her to him at his work, “have you no mercy 
for me?” 

“Mercy?” repeated Abner. 
you mean, Faith ?” 

“What charm have you thrown around 
me, that I feel no longer myself?” said Faith. 
“You bid me come to you, andI come. You 
have bewitched me, and you know it.” 

A faint smile of triumph stole over Abner’s 
features, and he leaned upon his rake to look 
at her more closely. 

“So you acknowledge my power,” he said. 
“Tt is true, Faith. Do you remember what I 
told you, weeks ago?” 

“You will never bring me to it thus,” re- 
plied Faith. “You may make me your slave, 
but you will make me hate you., You have 
been to me a valued friend, Abnér, since we 
were children together. I don’t know what 
you have done to me. I don’t know what 
strange power you have acquired, but my will 
is no longer my own. Some spell has been 
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cast upon me, and I know that it is you who 
are my master. Abner, if you would not have 
me your enemy, release me.” 

“Faith,” he said, fixing his eye steadily 
upon her, “I would not fur the world cause 
you a moment's pain in a matter less dear to 
my heart. I will release you on one condi- 
tion. Love me.” 

She threw her arms about his neck with a 
despairing cry. 

“T love you,” she said, “and Ihate you. If 
I become your wife, my love shall be the love 
of aserpent. I warn you of your own danger. 
Now let me go.” 

Abner looked down into Faith’s face, as it 
lay upon his breast, and marked how pale it 
was. He sadly unclasped her white arms 
from about his neck, and held both her hands 
in his, while into his own countenance there 
came a look which betokened a mental 
struggle beneath the surface, most terrible in 
its intensity. If he resigned his claim upon 
her now, his power was gone forever. Hither- 
to he had looked only upon his own side of 
the problem, and at this moment a sense of 
his own selfishness came upon his inward 
vision and proceeded to do pitched battle with 
his love for Faith. At this very instant he 
possessed her. Did he love her well enough 
to lose her of his own volition? Could he 
drive her from him, for her own sake, and so 
stifle forever, with his own hand, the hope 
which still filled his heart? These were the 
questions which racked his brain as he looked 
down inte Faith’s beseeching eyes, and in 
them read his answer. It was love that 
conquered. 

“Go, Faith!” he said. “You shall be free 
henceforth. Dear as you are to me, I will 
win you fairly or not at all.” 

Did Abner Markham guess, as the blue 
eyes were turned to him in gratitude, that 
Faith was half won already? 

Faith herself did not dream of such a thing, 
but she went home and sat down to think it 
over and to surprise herself in making excuses 
for Abner. Had she possessed this wondrous 
strength of will, would she have used it less 
cruelly than he? she wondered. She doubted 
it. Ifhis love for her was really such as to 


cause him to renounce its very object, rather 
than by ignoble means to gain the end he 
sought, was not the love of such man a pearl 
of too great price to relinquish hastily? She 
hardly knew. He was not her ideal hero, but 
she half-questioned whether, for that reason, 
he were any less heroic. 
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She might have ended in marrying him, 
after all, were it not that at this most critical 
juncture of Abner’s destiny there appeared 
upon the scene a new actor, in the shape of 
one of Faith’s metropolitan admirers, who 
came, as he elegantly but not very lucidly ex- 
pressed it, “ to visit the humming-bird in her 
native wilds,” meaning, perhaps, that he came 
to see how Faith looked at home. Jack 
Ellersly was a formidable rival to Abner, He 
could make French quotations glibly, read 
poetic extracts neatly, and the fact that he 
came from the city covered up whatever 
mental or moral deficiencies he possessed, 
and enthroned him as a prime favorite among 
the Willowville girls. With Jack’s advent the 
green-eyed monster made sad havoc among 
the rustic gallants of the village, but Ellersly 
had no intention of meddling in their affairs, 
It was Faith who had enchained him, and it 
was Faith whom he had journeyed all this 
distance to woo. 

And silly little Faith, who would have ac- 
cepted Jack without question before her ad- 
venture upon the mountain, now trembles 
with apprehension lest he should ask her to 
marry him. She was pleased with the atten- 
tion, but she was not ready to commit herself 
beyond recall as yet. She could look across 
the pew in church and see Abner’s weary 
face watching herself and Jack with a look of 
pain so keen that her heart would be filled 
with pity for him. She could see him stop 
his work to gaze after her as she passed down 
the road, with Ellersly holding her basket or 
her parasol, or helping her through the bars, 
or bestowing upon her a thousand of those 
little attentions which he knew so well how 
to use with advantage, and of which Abner 
understood nothing. And Faith appreciated 
the sacrifice, and knew that, though Abner 
suffered in silence, he suffered none the less 
acutely. 

One Sunday evening, when it seemed to 
Abner that matters between Ellersly and 
Faith must be approaching a crisis, he stood 
upon the steps of the village church waiting 
for them to come out. A new look in 
Ellersly’s eyes, as he stood for a moment in 
the light which streamed from the doorway 
out into the night, crushed whatever linger- 
ing hope there still remained in Abner’s 
heart. It was a look of conscious triumph— 
of a certainty of victory—a look which to 
Abner was a deathblow to all his chance of 
winning Faith forever. He leaned against the 
churchyard fence, among the shadows, and 
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wrung his hands hard together. With one 
word he knew that he could wrest the 
prize from this man’s grasp even now. A 
slight exercise of the boundless power which 
he possessed over Faith’s whole being would 
give her to him for life. Should the word be 
spoken? Could he stand despairingly by and 
let the woman, who was to him as his very 
life, be taken from his bosom without lifting 
a hand in defence of his own great love for 
her? No,no! Back through the long years 
which they had passed together since the 
golden days of childhood, back over the dark 
waters of Time, which had parted him from 
the sunny shores which her presence made 
glorious, his heart called to her with a des- 
pairing cry. Not yet! not yet! He could 
not throw himself upon a sword, even though 
Faith’s hand held it, and the words which, in 
the anguish of his heart, he had spoken to 
himself, found utterance on his lips. He 
fixed his eye upon her and called to her 
softly from out of the darkness: 

“Faith! Come to me!” 

He knew that she could not see him, but 
he saw her leave Ellersly’s side and step hesi- 
tatingly towards him. And as Abner stood 
quietly awaiting her approach, he held with 
one hand tightly to the pickets of the fence, 
and with the other beckoned to her. With 
uncertain step she came across the church- 
yard, peering anxiously into the darkness. 

“Abner! It is you. Where are you?” 

The opening of a window-blind in the 
church let loose a stream of light across the 
churchyard, reaching, in a narrow, luminous 
lane, to where Abner stood. As she slowly 
advanced towards him, down this narrow 
path between the tombstones, she seemed to 
Abner as a spirit from another world, sur- 
rounded by the radiant halo of her own 
celestial glory. But her features wore a look 
so sad and reproachful that Abner’s beckon- 
ing hand fell powerless at his side, 
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“No, no, Faith,” he cried. “Go back, go 
back. I have not kept my word. I am not 
worthy of you. My heart may break, but 
you shall be spared.” 

“Abner!” 

“He loves you,” said Abner, waving her 
back from him with both hands. “See! 
Ellersly is waiting for you. He, at least, has 
won you honorably.” 

He moved slowly away among the graves, 
while Faith stood where she had first halted, 
at the end of the radiant lane whose golden 
walls commenced at the window of the 
church. 

“ Farewell, Faith !” 

Poor Faith Wild’s heart came up to her 
throat ina convulsive gasp. There was some- 
thing more than heroic in this man, who 
could thus, through love, resign a victory that 
was already his own, rather than gain the 
battle with dishonor. At that moment there 
came to her a consciousness which made her 
whole frame tremble and her heart turn cold 
as ice—a consciousness that if Abner Mark- 
ham went out from her presence now, all life 
would be to her but as a living death. Back 
to hey from the outer darkness came his 
voice, calling softly in tones which trembled 
with the sadness of a last farewell. He was 
leaving her and she felt that it was forever. 

“Abner! Abner!” 

He stopped and partly turned towards her. 
She came slowly to him and twined her arms 
about his neck. 

“The victory is yours,” she “5 
rebel no more.” 

With a strange light glittering in his eyes, 
he placed his hands upon her shoulders and 
held her from him. 

“Let me understand you,” he said, quickly. 
“Ts this because you pity me?” 

She looked into his face and smiled upon 
him through her tears. 

“IT have loved you all my life,” she said. 
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THE FALLING SNOW. 
BY F. M. CREBKBAUM. 


How beautifully falls the snow! 
Like heavenly blessings in disguise; 
Like angel messages from the skies 

To mourning ones below! 

It falleth so soft and slow. 


Down through the ambient air, 
Like rifted shreds of the Milky Way, 
The beautiful flakes forever stray, 

As pure as an infant’s prayer, 

Unsullied by sin or care. 


They say it is cold and chill, 

But I feel it not, for I only see 

The beautiful bloom on shrub and tree, 
And the robe on the distant hill, 
So waveless, and white, and still. 


It falls with a gentle moan 
That spreads a softness over the breast, 
That lulls the sturms of passion to rest 
And maketh the heart its own, 


Like far, faint music’s tone. ‘ 


As the cooing of some far dove 
That floats at eve o'er the twilight plain, 
It comes in its sweetness, a holy strain, 

Awaking the soul to love 

For the pure and the holy above. 


Sweet dreams of the long ago! 
When a form of gladness would softly glide, 
With fairy-like gentleness to my side, 

To gaze at the falling snow, 

Flecking the earth below. 


And the snow is falling now! 

I list to its music, but listen alone, 

O where, with thy gladness and silvery tone, 
My beautiful one, art thou? 
With thy fair and radiant brow! 


Where the snow lieth smooth and even, 

Neath her waveless pall she taketh her rest; 

With her white hands clasped on her pulseless breast, 
And her spirit far up in heaven— 
The high and holy heaven. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WICKLOW. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Way I left the filthy and gloomy office of 
Messrs. Bite & Tear, “Attorneys and Counsel- 
lors at Law,” as their legend read, and where 
I had acted in the capacity of clerk for the 
past dozen years, was for a two-fold reason. 
The first was, my heaith was beginning to 
fail, from too close application to my business, 
and the old doctor, who had been in our 
family for years, declared that I must have 
country air, and plenty of it, before I could 
hope to be better; and the other was, I 
wanted to pay a visit to my old friend and 
chum at school, Tom Jones, whom I had 
seen but once since I had entered the employ 
of Messrs. Bite & Tear. These reasons being 
deemed sufficient by my employers, I was 
granted a leave of absence for a couple of 
months, and throwing together a modest 
amount of apparel I sallied “forth for the 
depot, and was soon whirling along towards 
the place of my destination. 

1 had learned that the train did not run 
nearer to Wicklow than half a score of miles; 
but I was told, on board, that I should find a 
conveyance at the little wayside station 
which would take me there, and therefore I 
felt somewhat disappointed, when I stepped 
on the lonely, unsheltered platform, to find 
that I was monarch of all I surveyed, there 
not being a road, or a human habitation in 
sight. 

A cross-road led away into what seemed to 
be the heart of a wilderness, but which one 
to take, the right or the left, was more than 
I could possibly conjecture. In my uncer- 
tainty and doubt, I blamed myself for not 
having written Tom to meet me at the sta- 
tion, as he would gladly have done, but then 
I wanted to take him by surprise. In one 
thing I bad succeeded, and that was in sur- 
prising myself, for I had not the least idea 
that such a wild, wilderness-looking place 
could be found before the end of a day’s ride 
from the Hub. 

I was just on the point of adopting that 
method which all lost travellers are supposed 
to put in practice, that of setting up a stick 
and bending my steps in the direction which 
it fell, when, much to my relief, I heard the 
clatter of wheels, and a loud voice, apparently 
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addressed to the beast its owner was driving, 
and in a moment more a rough-looking team 
appeared coming down the road, and in a 
little time it had driven round to the platform 
with a flourish. 

“ Going to Wicklow?” he asked, as he took 
me in ata glance, and picked up the small 
mail-bag, which, up to this time, had been 
lying all unnoticed at my feet. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Get aboard, then, aint got no time to lose. 
Most half an hour behind time, and Old Mail- 
keys, at Wicklow, will be as mad as a hornet 
if I’m late. Anybody would think he was 
post-master general by the airs he puts on.” 

I meekly obeyed this rather imperative 
summons, took my place on the seat with 
him, and away we went towards Wicklow at 
a round pace. 

The country was wild nearly all the way 
there, and my companion was by no means 
communicative, answering my questions by 
the shortest possible answers. Once only did 
he seem inclined to.open his mouth, and that 
was when our journey was nearly over, and 
my attention had been attracted by an old, 
dilipidated and apparently deserted house, 
standing in a dark grove of cedars a little 


back from the roadside. I 


igguired who 
live! there, and he replied, barp look 
in my face: 

“ Nobody.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s haunted.” 

“By what?” 

“A ghost, to be sure,” he answered, with 
another glance into my face. 

“Of whom ?” I went on. 

“Of a man who was murdered there ten 
years ago, or thereabouts.” 

“Why does he walk?” was my next 
question. 

My driver looked at me as though my 
question astonished him. 

“ What makes ghosts come back anyway ?” 
he said, answering my question by asking 
another. 

“TI don’t believe they do,” I answered. 
“But why do people hereabouts say this 
house is haunted ?” 
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“ Because of the lights and noises seen and 
heard here on dark nights, and of the blood- 
Stain on the kitchen floor.” 

“Where the former owner of the house was 
killed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What of it? Anything more than a dark 
stain, as is usually the case where human 
blood is spilt upon wood ?” 

“Yes, much more. On certain nights, 
when the ghost walks, and also during the 
day before, the dark stains upon the floor 
turn to a blood-red, as though blood had been 
but just spilt there.” 

“That can hardly be. People who think 
they witness this miracle have to draw largely 
on their imagination, and allow their eyes to 
deceive them.” 

“ There is no chance for your being deceived. 
It is there as plain as the nose on your face. 
But yonder is Wicklow.” 

He pointed to the village lying some half 
mile away on aslight elevation. This turned 
the topic of our conversation, and the haunted 
house was not again recurred to. 

I gave Tom a genuine surprise, as I had in- 
tended to, and he was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be. 

One day I said to him, the thought sudden- 
ly occurring to my mind: 

“What is it, Tom, about that haunted 
house over yonder? The driver told me 
something about it the other day as we came 
along.” 

My friend looked grave. 

“Tha now what to tell you,” he said. 
“People t live over yonder say that the 
house is haunted, and I must confess that I 
have seen things there that I cannot account 
for.” 

“You, Tom ?” 

“Yes, I myself. You may think that I am 
foolish and smile if you will, but I have seen 
things there that cannot rationally be 
explained.” 

“ What are they, Tom?” 

“Probably the same as the driver told you, 
though I have seen none of the lights or 
heard the sounds; but I have seen the blood- 
stain when it was almost as dark as ink, and 
then again when it was a light crimson—like 
fresh blood. How this should be I doubt if 
you can explain.” 

I could not. The most I could do was to 
say that he must be mistaken. That his eyes 
had played him false, and that the change in 
the blood-stain was owing to the manner in 


which the light fell upon it. But he would 
not be convinced; neither would I. 

One morning Tom was called away. He 
was going to a town some twenty miles cis- 
tant, and would not return until late in the 
night, perhaps not until the next day. He 
invited me to go with him, but 1 declined. [I 
had a project of ny own on foot. I meant to 
pay a visit to the haunted house, and I did 
not want Tom to know of it. So his absence 
was the chance I coveted. 

Tom took an early start, but I did not; I 
had less than a mile and a half to go, and I 
was in no hurry. So I lingered about the 
house, making company for Tom’s mother 


‘until nearly the middle of the forenoon. 


Then I took down Tom’s rifle, and, with the 
remark that I was going out shooting for an 
hour or two, I left the house. 

I promised to be back by noon, in season 
for dinner, so, once out of sight of the window 
where I had left Tom’s mother sewing, I in- 
creased my pace to a smart walk, and in a 
half hour’s time I stood in front of, and 
curiously contemplating, the haunted house. 

There was nothing very peculiar about it 
to distinguish it from other old houses that 
had been deserted for a number of years. It 
had the same lonesome, weather-beaten, 
deserted appearance that all such old build- 
ings have, and as there was no one to stay 
the ravages of time, it was fast going to decay. 
Beneath the eaves the swallows had built 


their nests, and were flying busily to and fro 
in the sunlight. They, at least, were not 
afraid of the blood-stain, or the ghostly sights 
and sounds that came sometimes from 
within. 

The front door was fastened, so I could not 


effect an entrance there, and I clambered 
over a dilapidated fence and went round to 
the backside, in search of another entrance. 
Here I found one, and the door, instead of 
being fastened, I found standing open a foot 
or more. 

I may as well confess that I paused for a 
moment before I”went in. I may as well, 
also, own up, that I caught myself listening to 
catch some sound that might come from with- 
in. But all was as stillas death; so I pushed 
open the door and entered. 

I found myself in a sort of back hall, or 


entry, from which a door opened upon either 
side. One of these rooms, I reasoned, must 
be the kitchen, and in it I should find the 
token of the terrible deed which had helped 
give the house its bad repute. 
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I turned to the left, and pushed open the 
door. A glance about the room showed me 
that it was the kitchen. So I was standing 
in the room where a murder had been com- 
mitted, in the years that had passed. 

I must confess that I did not give the sur- 
roundings more than a passing glance. My 
eyes, almost in spite of myself, 1 found were 
sweeping the floor, and they were not long in 
resfing upon the blood-stain. There it was, 
about half way from the broad open fireplace 
to the sink on the opposite side of the room, 
and, what was more, it was of a blood-red, as 
though the life fluid had been spilled there 
ten minutes before. 

This I had not expected, notwithstanding 
the story which Tom had told. I did not be- 
lieve that the blood-stain could change its 
color, but here was the proof right before my 
eyes. I knew that it could not have retained 
it from the first; therefore what could it 
mean? What I had before learned now 
flashed upon my mind. The blood-stain 
turned only to a crimson when there was to 
be a new manifestation. To-niglt, then, the 
ghost would walk again. 


Leaving the kitchen, and the stain, which 
would rivet my eyes in spite of all that I 
could do, 1 walked over the rest of the house. 
But I made no new discoveriesthere. To all 
uppearances the house had not been disturbed 
since the family of the murdered man moved 
out of it. After examining every room, I 
ventured down into the cellar. I will here 
acknowledge that I had hesitated a moment 
before doing so, but I went, and there I made 
a discovery. 

Near where the stairs descended there was 
an angle in the wall, and near it a cellar win- 


dow, and it chanced, at this time of day, the 
sunlight fell through it, and rested on the 
earth behind the step, and there it revealed 
an object which at once attracted my atten- 
tion. It was nothing more or less than a tin 
basin half full of newly-mixed red paint! 

In a nyoment light flashed upon my mind, 
and | sprang up the steps two at a time, and 
rushed straight for the blood-stain, where I 
knelt down and drew my hand across it, an 
act which I would not have done ten minutes 
before. I raised my hand, and saw that it 
was stained by some red substance. It was 
not the gore of the murdered man that lay 


thereon; but red paint, like that in the basin 
below stairs. 


In a moment the trick was all plain to me. 
Ghosts would have no need of this device, but 
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human beings might. Whenever the old 
stain was repainted, then some sort of a band 
assembled there, who, for reasons of their 
own, did not care to have company, or too 
much light thrown upon their operations; 
hence this device of theirs which had proved 
so efficacious. 

I was not long in making up my mind to 
solve this mystery, which had puzzled the 
good people of Wicklow so long. I would 
pass the night there and see what it brought 
forth. 

A glance at my watch showed me that it 
was nearly twelve, and that Tom’s mother 
would soon have dinner in readiness, for the 
good woman would have considered it almost 
the unpardonable sin if the noontide repast 
was not ready when the “sun was sqtare in 
the window,” as she always went by that 
when it was fair. 

When | got back, minus game, the good 
woman rallied me somewhat on my want of 
luck; and then I told her uf my-visit to the 
haunted house, but not-@f the “discoveries I 
had made there. This part I kept to myself, 
as did I, also, the determination I had formed 
of spending the night there. When at sunset 
I imparted this information to her, the good 
woman received it almost with affright, and 
begged me not to do it, but I answered her 
that my mind was fully made up on this 
point, and begged her not to impart my in- 
tentions to any one unless it was Tom, should 
he return. This she promised, and as soon 
as the sun went down I set out upon my 
self-imposed task. 

When I arrived at the d d house I 
found everything quiet; and as I had left it; 
and, entering the kitchen, I stowed myself 


away in a sinall closet opening therefrom, the 
door of which I left open a little way, so that 
I could command a view of the oor by which 
1 had entered, and also of that which led to 
the cellar beneath. Thus ensconced, I waited, 
with what patience I could, for any develop- * 
ment which might take place. 

Slowly the minutes dragged themselves 
along. An hour went by, and still all was 
as silent as death. Another hour was well 
told, and then I began to grow impatient. 
Would those for whom I was looking never 
come? At last I heard a footfall outside the 
door. Instinctively I placed my hand upon 
the revolver I carried in my pocket. Would 
I have occasion to use it? - 

The footstep sounded closer, and at last it 
was on the threshold. The door was pushed 
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open, and a footfall sounded in the entry. 
Then there came another, and I was aware 
that two men were standing in the room. 

I heard them moving along the floor, and 
then the scratching of a match. It gave a 
promise of burning, and then went out, and 
an impatient voice exclaimed: 

“D—n the match. Give me another, Jim, 
this is gone out.” 

The voice sounded familiar. Surely I had 
heard it since 1 had come to Wicklow; but 
where I could not bring to mind. 

The next match did its duty, and commu- 
nicated its blaze to the candle which one of 
the men held, and in a little time it was 
burning clearly, diffusing a bright light about 
the apartment. It revealed the faces of the 
two men to me and as I gazed upon one of 
them, I was no longer in doubt as to where I 
had heard his voice before. It was the driver 
of the express wagon who had taken me from 
the depot, and who had first given me the 
history of the house in which we now stood. 
It was he who had addressed his companion 
as “ Jim,” and now they both moved along to 
the spot which had possessed such fascina- 
tion in my eyes until I had solved the mystery 
connected with it. 

Jim held the candle above it, moving it to 
and fro, but taking care to shade the blaze 
with his hand, so that it might not shine out 
too brightly through the windows. 

“Do you know whether any one has been 
here to-day, Sam?” asked the one who had 
not before spoken. 

“Yes, onijure; that chap I brought over 
from the depot t’other day was in here this 
forenoon.” 

I gave a start of surprise. How did he 
know this? Had my movements been 
watched, and, if so, did they not know that I 
was even then secreted somewhere about the 
house ? 

“He here! Then he must be a detective, 
as we thought he was, in the first place,” said 
the other, in evident alarm. 

“No, I don’t think he is,” returned my 
driver. “I’ve made all sorts of inquiries, and 
I have found that he is really an old friend of 
Tom Jones’s, and that prying his nose into 
other folks’ affairs aint in his line; but if he 
makes it so, he had better not have come to 
Wicklow, that’s all.” 

“So I say,” replied the other, emphatically ; 
* “we've too good a thing here to be blowed on 
if we can help it.” 

“You are right, there, Jim; but let us go 
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down. The rest of the boys will be along 
soon.” 

I held my breath as the two villains passed 
along to the cellar door, which I had left 
standing open, and descended the stairs leay- 
ing the old kitchen again in total darkness. 

What was their errand below? I asked 
myself this question, and at once resolved 
that I would find out if possible. Noiselessly 
I glided out from the closet and felt my way 
along to the cellar door, where I paused an) 
listened. A faint light came up from below, 
and the hum of distant voices. 

Silently I descended the stairs. When I 
reached the bottom I found myself in total 
darkness. The light had disappeared, and 
the hum of voices had ceased. 

What had become of them? It seemed as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

Suddenly I heard a sound above my head; 
others of the gang were crossing the kitchen 
floor towards the entrance to the cellar, and 
in a moment more they would be coming 
down upon me. 

Hastily I crept in beneath the stairs, knock- 
ing over the basin of paint, with one hand 
and dashing its contents over my hands and 
face. Once under the stairs there was plenty 
of room, and I drew myself up into as small 
acompass as possible against the wall, and 
with my hand upon my revolver waited for 
what the next minutes would bring forth. 

Tramp, tramp, above my head, sounded 
the footsteps, and by them I was assured that 
three more had entered the cellar, and were 
groping their way about in the darkness. 
Suddenly a voice exclaimed impatiently: 

“Why don’t the boys show that light? I 
shall break my neck over something that may 
be lying about here.” 

“Give the signal and they will show it!” 
said another. 

A sharp, short whistle cut the air like a 
‘knife, and it had not died away before a door 
in the wall, which had escaped my notice on 
my previous visit, was thrown open and a 
bright light flashed out, revealing a room of 
considerable dimensions beyond, in which 
were tables and benches ranged about. The 
light was too brilliant to proceed from a 
tallow candle, for it lighted up the cellar with- 
ont, revealing the forms of the three men 
distinctly, and had either of them, chanced to 
have turned their heads they must have seen 
me crouching beneath the stairs, But as 
luck would have it they did not, but passed 
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at once into the further apartment, closing 
the door behind them, leaving me in darkness 
more profound than before. 

Thrice was this repeated, and I had seen 
ten men enter the secret chamber. Then 
came a long interval, which convinced me, at 
last, that they had all arrived who would be 
there that night. I reflected upon . what 
should be my next move. 

To attempt to pry any further into their 
mysteries that night, I thought, would avail 
me nothing and it might get me into difficul- 
ties. I had learned enough already to forever 
lay the ghost in the haunted house, and to 
bring a pack of villains to justice. That they 
were a gang of base coiners, or counterfeiters, 
I had not the least doubt, and I felt that it 
would be my duty to unearth them to the 
authorities. 

I felt considerable interest in the discoveries 
I had made, and I knew that I should be the 
lion of Wicklow for the next seven days at 
least. People would say to one another: 

“There goes the man who laid the ghost,” 
and I should also be an object of interest to 
the young ladies in the church the next 
Sabbath. At that moment I felt myself quite 
a hero, but it suddenly occurred to me that I 

should remember the old adage “ not to crow 
until you are out of the woods.” I had 
forgotten that. 

I now came back to my immediate sur- 
roundings, and reflected on what I should do 
next. Should I remain where I was, and see 
them emerge from their den and take their 
departure, or should I leave at once, and re- 
turn to Tom’s mother, while the coast was 
clear? 

I decided upon the latter, and was about to 
crawl out from my hiding-place, when I 
heard footsteps again in the kitchen. More 
of them were coming, so I shrank back into 
my corner to witness their descent. 

The footsteps went round the room and at 
Jast came to the cellar door, where they 
paused for a moment, while a light, as from a 
lantern, flashed down the stairs. Then the 
footsteps began slowly to descend. I counted 
them one by one until they reached the 
bottom, and the new-comer stood close to, 
but with his back towards me. In one hand 
he carried a common lantern, and as he 
moved away from the foot of the stairs, I 

thought that his figure looked very familiar. 

He held the lantern up as he went round, 


and from his motions I could not help decid- 
ing that he was a stranger to the spot, and 
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not a member of the gang beyond the wall. 
At last his steps brought him close to the 
door, through which I had seen the members 
of the gang pass, and at this instant his 
face was turned by chance for a moment to- 
wards me, and I plainly saw his features. It 
was my friend, Tom Jones. 

I hardly checked myself in time to prevent 
giving utterance to an exclamation of sur- 
prise at beholding him, for I had not sup- 
posed that he had returned. But here he 
was in the flesh, and I knew his errand at 
once. His mother had told him where I had 
gone, and he had come in search of me. 

I was about to call out to him in alow 
tone, but before I could do so he had seen the 
door, and, evidently with the intention of 
entering, he placed his hand upon the latch 
and finding it fastened he gave it a violent 
shake. It produced no result, so he gave it 
another, and the next moment it flew open, 
revealing nothing but a dark void beyond. 

Taking a step forward, despite the low 
warning I gave him, he held his lantern out, 
that its light might show his way, but in a 
moment more it was dashed from his hands 
and all was total darkness. 

“Villains, unhand me,” I heard Tom cry; 
then there was a short struggle, followed bya 
blow and a heavy fall, and then all was still. 

Poor Tom! Had they taken his life, and I 

-close by, without lifting a hand to prevent it? 
I heard the door shut to with a clang, and 
then all was still. 

*What should Ido? Should I fly to his as- 
sistance, and with my simple arm combat the 
whole gang and try to save his life? or should 
I make the best of my way out of the accursed 
spot, and run to the village and give the 
alarm? For a moment I was undecided. 
Either way it seemed that Tom’s life was at 
stake. 

At last I formed the resolution to go for 
help, and was just edging my way out from 
beneath the stairs, when the door of the 
secret apartment was again thrown open, and 
the brilliant light which I had seen before 
flashed out. 

Hastily I fell back against the wall, fearing 
that I should be discovered; and there I lay 
holding my breath, while three or four of the 
gang went peering about the cellar aud up 

through the house seeking for any compan- 
ions which Tom might have brought with 
him. At last they were apparently satisfied 
that he came alone, and returned to their 
den, leaving me undiscovered. 
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No sooner was the door shut, than, having 
changed my mind as to the course of pro- 
cedure, I emerged from my hiding-place, and 
crept noiselessly up the stairs, across the 
kitchen, out into the open air. 

Here, in the thick shrubbery which grew 
close to the house, I secreted mycelf, and 
there remained motionless, until I counted 
as many leave the house as I had seen enter 
the cellar. Then when I had given them a 
chance to get well clear of the premises, I 
reentered the house, and hastened down to 
the cellar to hear if possible the fate of Tom. 
I carried with me a rusty iron bar which I 
had stumbled upon outside, with which I 
meant to break in the door, could I not open 
it in any other manner. 

Feeling my way to the door, which I tried 
and found securely fastened, I placed my ear 
to the crevice and listened intently. At first 
I heard nothing, and then a sound fell upon 
my ear which I was sure was a groan. 

“Tom,” I cried, through the crevice; “you 
are not dead, I hope?” 

Another groan and then a faint voice said: 

“Not quite; can’t you get to me?” 

My only answer was a blow upon the door 
with that bar, another and another I dealt 
upon it; till at last the bolt was broken, the 
door swung back, and I rushed into the secret 
chamber. 

“Tom, where are you?” I cried. 

“Here,” said a voice, at my feet; and 
reaching down I encountered the face of 
Tom, which in another moment I should 
have put my foot on. 

“ Thank God that you are alive, Tom; but 
are you much hurt?” I cried, searching for 
his hand, that I might give it a friendly 
pressure. 

“Some, I am afraid; my head don’t feel 
just right yet. You must find my hand there. 
The villains have fastened them behind me, 
and my legs are bound too.” 

“The rascals! but they shall suffer for 
this,” I said, as with my pocket-knife I set 
Tom free, and then helped him upon his feet, 
where for a minute he was unable to stand 
alone, his head was so dizzy. 

“Lead me out of this room. The air is 
stifling. Get me out beneath the stars and I 
shall feel better.” 

“Lean on me and I will soon get you 
there, Tom,” I replied; and, half-supporting 
him, I led him out through the cellar, up over 
the stairs, through the kitchen, and so had 
him out where the cool air could bathe 
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his brow and bring him fairly to himself 
again. 

In a little time he had in a measure recoy- 
ered his strength, and we had set out for 
home. 

“Did you recognize any of them, Tom?” I 
said, as we went along. 

“No, not one,” he replied. “It was not 
light enough.” 

“Why did they bind you hand and foot? 
Do you remember what they said about it?” 

“Yes, plainly. They tried to make me 
take a horrid oath that I would never reveal 
what I had discovered of their hiding-place, 
but I refused to do it. Then they told me 
that I should never leave the place alive until 
IT had taken the oath, and that they would 
starve me to it, or to death. So they bound 
me and left me there till you came.” 

Then, in return, I told him of what I had 
witnessed, and by that time we were at his 
mother’s. 

It was past midnight, and the good woman 
was fearfully frightened. Tom had come 
home sooner than he had promised, and had 
gone at once to the haunted house for me. 
She had watched anxiously for our return, 
and when, at last, we did present ourselves, 
she was frightened more than ever. Tom’s 
face and clothes were covered with blood, 
which had flowed from the wound in his 


~ head, while I presented an equally gory ap- 


pearance on account of the red paint with 
which I was plentifully besprinkled. 

Leaving Tom to acquaint his mother with 
the details of our adventures, I made my way 
to the village, and soon had the proper officers 
alert to their duty; for I knew if we wanted 
to make a haul we must do it before they 
would have a chance to return to see to their 
prisoner. Quietly we proceeded to the old 
house, and there found that which I had ex- 
pected to find, namely, tools, plates and 
presses of a gang of counterfeiters, and a 
large amount of spurious currency, which 
they had all ready to send to their agents in 
various parts of the country. 

It was near morning when we got round to 
call upon my old friend the driver, and it 
must be confessed that we somewhat sur- 
prised that worthy when we accommodated 
him with a pair of bracelets. When he saw 
me, he was convinced that I was in reality a 
detective, and that I already knew all; so he 
made a clean breast of it and implicated all of 
his companiuns, whereby we were enabled to 
secure the whole gang, and thus break up a 
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combination which extended over a large 
area of territory to which no clue had betore 
been obtained. 

It was daylight when I got back to Tom’s 
mother’s, and I found that neither of them 
had been abed, so anxious were they to kuow 
how it all turned out, and when I had told 
my story they were of one mind, that I had 
done a good night’s work, which conclusion I 
also coincided in. 

I stayed in Wicklow until the villains had 
had their examination and been carried 
away to jail, and I was all the lion that I had 
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imagined I should be. Old ladies would stop 
_ to look at me in the street, and so would the 

boys; but the young ladies, I must confess, 
though it hurts my vanity to do so, only gave 
me a look, and then their eyes followed some 
other better looking fellow who chanced to be 


going by. 
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I hear from Tom quite oftennow. Hesays 


the ghost no longer walks in the haunted 
house, and that the blood-stain retains its 
dark hue from one year’s end to another. 
When it changes its spots again I shall make 
another trip to Wicklow. 


LETTER FIRST. 


DEAR CLARA:—Mrs. Alden made all the 
trouble, I think, in the affair you mentioned. 
You must have heard of Laura’s marriage; it 
was very brilliant, took place in New York, 
but under the protest of Laura’s mother. 
Mrs. Alden was a singular woman, always. 
After losing seven children, she reared Laura, 
who was her idol, of course. She never 
wanted her to marry; she was a very miser 
in the matter of affection. Besides, she had 
not been happy in her married life, and she 
naturally looked upon men as monsters. The 
idea of Laura’s marriage was repugnant to 
her in every sense of the word. 

But Laura loved young Lincoln; she met 
him at a picnic, and I think it was 
love at sight on both sides. He was an hon- 
orable young man—and possessed great per- 
sonal beauty. Laura is a passionate creature, 
and she worshipped him with all the warmth 
of her fervid nature. I believe she truly 
loves him now. 

Well, she married him, and Mrs. Alden 
was so miserable about it, that she was taken 
ill, and came near losing her life. At last 
she consented that Laura should accompany 
her husband to New York, stipulating that 
she should spend a certain part of the year 
with her daughter, during the winter, and 
that Laura must stay with her through the 
summer season. 

It was a conveniant arrangement, for Had- 
ley is not far from the city, you know. 
Young Lincoln could drive back and forth in 

his own carriage, or take the cars. 
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The first winter passed agreeably with one 
exception; Mrs. Alden interfered too much 
with the business and pleasures of the young 
people. She had been accustomed to the su- 
preme domineering of her own house, and 
could not give up her arbitrary love of rule. 
Her temper was not gentle, by any means. 
Laura did not see these things in the same 
light as her high-spirited husband did; she 
was accustomed to her mother’s whims and 
caprices; he was not, and it made him un- 
easy and unhappy. He wanted a house, and 
Laura to himself. This yearning would not 
have been so strong if Mrs. Alden had exer- 
cised a little common sense. But though she 
had a beautifully furnished suite of apart- 
ments, she intruded her company on her 
daughter and son-in-law, so that naturally 
they felt some restraint in her presence. 
Finally, she took command of the cook, and 
even ventured, to young Lincoln’s great sur- 
prise and indignation, to countermand his 
orders, merely offering the briefest apology. 
Sometimes he expostulated, and then bitter 
blame was thrown upon him in the presence 
of Laura. He loved his wife most tenderly, 
but he could not bear too much, and when it 
came to this, that in every little matter of 
difference between Laura and his wife, Mrs. 
Alden interfered, always taking sides against 
him, he angrily declared that his wife must 
either part with her mother, or with him. 
Then came confusion worse confounded. 
There was no calm friend to advise. Mrs. 
Alden went into fainting fits, and from that 
into hysterics. Laura wept passionately and 
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accused her husband of wishing to kill her 
mamma. Then her mother left the house, 
and went to that of her brother, where she 
was taken ill again. Laura flew to her moth- 
er, who wept the tears of weakness and of girl?” I asked, taking the miserably clad 
anger, declared she should die without her child on my knee. “See, Laura, dear, what 
child—that she was a poor, lonely widow a beautiful face she has.” 

with nobody to love her; that her darling’s “ Sure she must go to the poor-us;” replied 
affections had been stolen from her, and the woman, stolidly. 

wuch more of the same kind of nonsense. “No,” said Laura, “at least not for the 

What was Laura to do? She had not present. I will take charge of the poor little 
been trained to independence in matters of orphan, gladly. She will be company for 
judgment, and I am sorry to say the wilflul me.” 
mother conquered. Laura wrote to her hus- Now this is just the thing for Laura; it will 
band that she must, for the time at least, save her, for it occupies her mind constantly. 
renain with her mother. It is such a lovely little creature, too, with 
long lashes and soft brown eyes; and as 
grateful as she can be. And Laura will re- 
cover her good spirits, 1 am sure she will. I 
Laura’s mother is dead; they have been _ hailed the first smile this morning with real 

expecting it for some time. The poor girl delight. And still she hears no tidings of 

has no one to go to, for she has not heard her husband. 
from her husband since he went away six 

months ago. I sometimes think it is cruel 

of him not to write her. LETTER THIED. 

The poor girl was wild with grief for a Our young pastor is doing a good work. 
time, but she is calmer now. - The spirit of reform is coming to our village. 
Such suffering either exalts or debases; I Do you remember Dolly Day? Hers was a 
think it exalts Laura. She has a sweet and woful fall. Her mother died in consequence, 
noble beauty of countenance; with a differ- for she was a proud woman, and since that 
ent mother, she would have been a higher time Dolly has shunned society. It is a curi- 
erder of woman. As it is, trouble has ous place she has chosen for her abode—in a 
changed her character, materially. little ruined hut just within the shelter of 
Last night Laura was with me when the the woods close by, and kept cleared, is a 
young minister of the new church cameover. little grave—that of Dolly’s unfortunate 
He is just married; his bride is a lovely crea- child. It died at its birth, and she lives in 
ture, exceedingly winning in speech and _ sight of it—a perpetual reminder. 
manner. We have seemed to forget her of late. Our 
Laura’s eyes filled as she witnessed their minister’s little wife heard of her, and off 
happiness. I knew of whom she was_ she posted, taking me for company. Dear 
thinking. little thing! she dreaded to goin, but she did, 

After they had gone, for the first time she and came back delighted. 
spoke to me of her husband. Poor thing! Her eyes sparkled as she told me of her 
she has sacrificed much on the altar of filial success. 
love. She thinks she shall never see him “At first you can’t think how shy she was,” 
again—that he has forgotten her. I am not she said, “ but she looked neat, and so sad, so 
so sure of that. I believe he loved her ten- very sad. Finally I spoke of that little grave 
derly and truly, but there was no comfort at and then she broke down. I don’t believe 
home, and she deliberately chose to go with she has cried for years as she did to-day. 
her mother. It was a hard case—I confess it. And she told me all her sorrowful story, and 
And she is by herself too much, mourning wept and sobbed as if her heart was almost 
over the past. She needs a motive. broken.” 

Yesterday, I thought it might rouse her to Well, the ending of the whole matter is, 
witness a little suffering. So I drove to a Dolly is a good Christian. She has come out 
miserable house on the outskirts of the town. humbly and meekly before all Israel and the 
The woman I called to see was dead. sun, and nobody seems to cast her sin at her. 

“She’d bad news, ma’m, of her husband,” Laura has a fearful temper, as I believe I 


said the person who was watching; “he was 
killed at sea, by a fall, and that ended her, 
mniss; she died just on the stroke of twelve.’ 

“ And what’s to be done for this dear little 
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have told you once before. Yesterday in my 
presence she gave way to it. Littl Anna 
had displeased her, she was frightened, and 
perhaps willful. 

“You are a wicked little thing,” cried 
Laura, stamping with vexation. “I wont 
keep you, and nobody else will"be willing to 
bear with your stubbornness and ugly temper. 
I don’t care if somebody takes you away, 
this very day.” 

How much that was like her mother, I 
peed not tell you. The child sobbed bitterly, 
and Laura was not prepared for what hap- 
pened not long after. 

I was at tea with Laura. The girl came in 
from the kitchen saying that a sailor wanted 
tu see the lady of the house. He was asked 
into the sitting-room to wait; Anna was 
there with her doll. We all heard a glad 
scream. 

“Papa, papa!” and hurried out to see our 
beautiful pet clinging to the neck of a great 
bearded sailor man. 

So he had not fallen from the masthead as 
his poor wife heard. 

Whether he will take the child or not we 
cannot tell; but Laura believes it is a judg- 
ment upon her. 


LETTER FOURTH. 


The sailor has gone to sea again, and left 
litle Auna with Laura. He probably sees 
that it will be for his child’s advantage. 
Laura grows more gentle every day, but still 
Ican see that the old trouble wears upon 
her. She often speaks of her husband, but 
not to blame him. 

“What could he do?” she asks, with tears 


without me.” 

“Trust me, dear, you will hear from him, 
soon,” I said. 

“ What makes you think so?” her face was 
eager. 

“I feel it in my bones,” I said, laughing; 
“that’s all I can tell you.” 

A little later, Mr. Graves the minister 
came over here, wishing to see me alone. We 
went into our cool little back parlor. Feeling 
nervous, not knowing exactly why I was, I 
busied myself for a moment in thrusting the 
woodbine that peeped into the window, out- 
side, and closing the blind. Then’ I sat 
down smiling at my own fears, opposite “our 
young friend,” as Judge Story calls him. 
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in her beautiful eyes; “lome was not home 


“T hardly know in what way to approach 
the subject,” he said, “but I believe I have 
found a clue to Mrs. Lincoln’s husband.” 

I was instantly in a tremor of anxiety. 

“Ts he here?” 

“No, not here, but at Leedsville, some 
ten miles from here. I was there yesterday, 
and was called in to see a sick man, who was 
thought to be dying.” 

“Ol” I clasped my hands hard and felt my 
face grow pale. 

“He was better, though, when I saw him, 
though very weak, indeed.” 

“And why should you think it was Mr. 
Lincoln ?” 

“T will tell you. I mentioned the name of 
our village.” 

“*Do you know anything about Hadley? 
he asked. 

“I told him I was settled here.” 

“* Are you acquainted with a widow Al- 
den ?’ he further questioned me. 

“*T was, I said. 

“You were ?’ with a long, painful glance. 

“* Yes, but she is dead. I attended ler 
funeral several months ago.’ 

“*But her daughter—but Laura?’ 
almost gasped. 

“*She is still in the old place ?” 

“* Tlappy ?” 

“*Contented—but I should judge not 
happy,’ I said. ‘She feels keenly her hus- 
band’s absence and long silence.” 

“ His features worked a little, and he was 
silent. I tried to think of some way of allud- 
ing to the matter that occupied my thoughts, 
but could not take the initiative on so deli- 
cate a subject. I believe the gentleman is 
there under an assumed name, for gentleman 
he is, undoubtedly.” 

“ He had not heard of Mrs. Alden’s death, 
then ?” 

“T judge not, by his extreme emotion. He 
feels, doubtless, that he has been in error, 
and does not like to intrude himself upon 
her notice, before he can learn how she views 
his desertion. I presume he was coming on 
here, when he was taken ill. At one time, 
as I said, they thought him dying, and he 
requested to see a clergyman; I was called in, 
the proprietor of the house being acquainted 
with me.” 

“Tt must be dear Laura’s husband,” I said, 
joyfully. “I will tell her as gently as I can, 
and then I know what she will do.” 

’ So the minister went away. 


he 
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LETTER FIFTH. 


Well, here I have written nearly three 
sheets, and have not told you the principal 
items of news—good news, yet. The sailor, 
Anna’s father, is dead. Poor man, he came 
to his death in the very way it was reported 
before; was it not singular? So the sweet 
child is an orphan. 

You remember Judge Story, the quel; kind 
“ woman-hater,” as he has been called. Well, 
he is at last going to the altar, like a lamb to 
the sacrifice. Methinks I hear you cry out 
with uplifted hands, “who will marry that 
eccentric, ugly old fellow?” Well, I will tell 
you—but, listen, I deny in toto your scanda- 
lous assertions. In the first place, the judge 
is only forty-two, and his affianced bride is 
all of thirty-eight. Can you guess who it is, 
now? Of course not, and you will never 
guess, so I will tell you her first name is 
Augusta, old-fashioned and trim. Her other 
name is—but you have divined it by this 
time. And now you know why I deny your 
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assertion. To think I have lived thirty-eight 
years, to be married at last. But it’s the way 
of the world, isn’t it? 

I have just come from Laura’s. You never 
saw a happier couple than she and her hus. 
band, as cosy as birds in a nest, and they 
have adopted little Anna. I couldn’t under. 
take to tell you how the reconciliation came 
about, only it did, aud through the efforts of 
our good little minister. 

There were tears, kisses, smiles, but no 
reproaches. They are very happy, and 
Laura is so altered that I do not think they 
will ever have any more trouble, for she 
puts a strict watch upon herself, a guard on 
her quick temper. 

The judge is at the door. Homely—bless 
him! he’s a beauty, and I say it if I should 
not—although he és marked a little with the 
small-pox, and there is just the slightest cast 
in his dear blue eyes. Well, good-by—I will 
let you know in time, so that you can come 
to the wedding. Yours, AveusTA, 


THE SIEGE OF THE LOG CABIN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


* T HAVE been reading,” said the old lady, 
“how Rose Bradwardine saw the three High- 
landers lay dead at her father’s door at 
Jully-Veolan, and the incident has set me to 
thinking of an episode of my own early days.” 

“O Aunt Ormand!” said Mabel—for we 
all called her “aunt,” though she was no rel- 
ative of ours—“do tell us of the Indians 
again! Thisis just the day and the scene 
for it; see how heavy the apple trees are 
with snow, and the stumps and the rocks 
look as if they might get up and walk about. 
I can imagine a warrior peering at us from 
behind the well-curb with the white flakes 
in his eagle quills!” 


“Why, Bel! how romantic,” said bright 


little Maud; “do you suppose those eagle 
quills would make your scalp come any easier ? 
For my part, I believe an Indian is just an 
Indian—the romance writers put on the 
quills, or at best they are only partridge 
feathers!” 

“ Was the dark and bloody ground anything 
like the scene we now look upon?” asked 
Mabel ; “ for this is very rugged, and it seems 
wild enough to me.” 

“Ono, my child,” replied Mrs. Ormand, 


“it was a level country, but the forest ap- 
peared to go on and on forever—an ocean of 
gnarled oaks and great towering pines. 
There were smooth, open spaces at intervals; 
yet, bordering the whole, and winding away, 
and standing like a wall against the sky, was 
the same prodigious growth of giants. In 
front of our house was a plain, beyond which 
were seen the treetops. It narrowed near 
the cabin, and the lines of forest meeting in 
our rear shut us within a triangle between 
the enormous walls. 

“In thesummer, this open space was beau- 
tiful with flowers, and all around the borders 
of the forest were scarlet and gold and azure 
fringes, composed of thousands upon thou- 
sands of starry blooms. But in the winter, 
one could have dreamed that we were 
hemmed about with phantoms. The great 
oak had his turrets and his warders, and be- 
neath the swaying limbs what long, dim 
chambers of gloom! The whole Shawnee 
tribe might have been imagined standing or 
crouching with belt and hatchet close to our 
little cabin, when not a living thing was near 
—for there were all shapes in the forest that 
ever fancy drew. 
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“My mother was a nervous and timid wo- 
man, very lovely in face and form, and pos- 
sessing a sweetness and sociability of temper 
which would have made her beloved in a 
civilized community; but she was utterly un- 
fit fur a lite in the wilderness, True, she 
Joved the flowers and the wild and beautiful 
scenery, but she had a horror of the Indians 
and panthers, and in the bitter days of win- 
ter she saw either the one or the other in 
every shape assumed by the fantastic snow. 
],on the other hand, resembling my father, 
suffered little from anticipations of evil. The 
winter inspired me with strength of spirit, 
and the summer was a volume of whose 
pictures and songs I never tired. I had one 
brother, a little, blue-eyed child, who at the 
time of which I am about to speak was only 
three years old; and thus we four comprised 
our household. My sources of amusement 
were very different from yours—did you ever 
fire a gun, Mabel ?” 

“O goodness, no, Aunt Ormand! I should 
never expect to survive it.” 

“But I have,” said Maud; “the mark of 
the bullet is on the old apple tree, yonder, 
only it is all covered with snow. It was 
Cousin Frank’s gun, and how frightened le 


was because it stretched me flat on the grass. 
I declare, I don’t see how an army escapes 


self-destruction. I should think the first fire 
would be fatal to all concerned.” 

“You did not hold it right,” said Aunt Or- 
mand, smiling; “you allowed it too great 
latitude to ‘ kick.’ Now I, in the wild woods, 
was taught differently; I learned that the 
gun should be suffered to kill only at one end. 
Father would sometimes call me his ‘little 
tom-boy,’ when I begged him to let me pr.c- 
tise with his rifle, yet he was pleased when 
he saw the bark fly from a tree-trunk before 
my ball, and still more so when I struck a 
mark he had made with his axe directly in 
the centre. 

“*T believe you would encourage that girl 
to go out on a panther hunt! remarked my 
mother, laughing; for though she feared I 
would be harmed with the rifle, she was 
amused at my dexterity in shooting, and once 
or twice went with me to the trees while I 
pointed out the place where the bullet had 

" ploughed along. But at last there came a time 
when the bullet did not plough along, but went 
straight into the tree, centering the mark at 
every fire. 

“*Who knows,’ said father, one day, in my 
hearing, ‘but this may turn to good? We 
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are in the heart of a wilderness, where the 
rifle is the only law of those around us. In 
an Indian fight it would be better than a 
Latin grammar. But Margaret does not 
neglect her grammar either ’—and I did not, 
Mabel, for mother taught me—‘and if ber 
uncommon beauty,—I was young then, 
Mabel— should win her a cultivated admirer, 
and she should find her home in a more pol- 
ished community, she will not be unprepared ; 
but should she continue to dwell in the wilds 
—should she be left alone upon occasion with 
little children around her, like Oscar here, 
would she not feel it a happy circumstance 
that her hand is no stranger to the rifle? 
That hand is no less beautiful, nor is her 
heart less feminine, than would be the case if 
she had never heard the whistling of a bullet 
and knew not how to send one to its mark.’ 

“This expression, which father did not 
know that I had overheard, impressed me . 
very strongly. I looked at little Oscar and 
thought of the Shawnees, and wished that I 
had a rifle of my own. My mother wrote a 
humorous account of my proficiency in 
marksmanship to my Uncle Arthur, her 
brother, with whom I was a great favorite; 
and shortly afterwards, upon the occasion of 
his making a journey to visit us, he surprised 
me with the present of the most handsomely 
finished rifle that I ever saw. He laughed 
heartily on presenting it, and I do believe that 
my face would almost have burned your hand; 
for I had never till then realized what a 
*tom-boy ’ was. 

“Uncle Arthur, however, seconding my 
father’s views, told me that there was noth- 
ing in my woodland tastes to be ashamed of. 
‘A shot over your father’s shoulder when his 
gun was empty, might make one the less 
Shawnee, he said, ‘and be very opportune.’ 
I tried my skill in his presence, as he insisted 
that I should do. My father watched me, 
while mother laughed merrily, and little Os- 
car stood wondering in the doorway. 

“*Not a long aim! cried Uncle Arthur, 
‘remember that! Quick and decisive! Never 
let your gun stop—bring it steadily up, and 
the instant it covers the mark, fire!’ 

“ Father had often told me the same thing. 
‘Ping! sang the bullet, and running forward, 
how my heart thrilled to see a small round 
hole in the bull’s eye on the oak! From that 
moment my mortification passed away. Did 
not Uncle Arthur know well enough that I 
was no amazon, no wild, masculine, strong- 
minded creature that passed for a woman? 
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Surely he did. I was only a woodland girl 
who could fire a rifle. I looked in the glass 
to see if I had grown masculine—I examined 
iny own tastes and fancies, and knew that I 
had allagirl’s heart. Then I felt at ease upon 
the subject; for 1 have no sympathy with a 
woman who is almost a man. 

“After a pleasant sojourn at our cabin, Un- 
cle Arthur departed, and not long subsequent, 
father was obliged to leave home on business 
relating to some property of his. It was the 
first time he had ever left us, and nothing but 
the most urgent necessity constrained him to 
do so; for it was now winter, and the wilder- 

_hess lay about us like a great, rugged ocean, 
across which no aid could reach us in the day 
of need. Besides, we had learned that the 
Shawnees had become more than usually 
troublesome. Always a warlike people, whose 
feats of arms were as old as tradition itself, 
‘they had not yet ceased to be the terror of 
the ‘dark and bloody ground.’ Father paused 
long at the door. 

“*Remain in the house,’ he said, ‘ there will 
be nothing to call you out. The cattle can 
drink at the spring, for it never freezes, and 
they can go in and out of the stable at pleas- 
ure. There is sufficient hay within their 
reach, and you need not attend to them at 
all.’ . 

“He then caught up Oscar. It was hard to 
turn from the door! I knew that he was 


thinking of the Shawnees. 

“*Do not be troubled about the Indians, 
he said, ‘they are a long way off. But, Mar- 
gie,’ he added, as we passed a moment from 
mother’s hearing— if they should come, re- 
member your rifle. You are a brave girl, but 


they might confuse and frighten you. Think 


them only targets such as you have been used 
to firing at. But what am I saying? Was 
there a probability of attack, I would not leave 
you here alone for the whole continent of 
North America.’ 

“At last he put down little Oscar and strode 


away; but it was a dreadfully sad parting. 
Love is stronger in woods than cities; home 
is dearer, and sorrow is a thousand times more 
piercing—like a bitter wind from which there 
is no shelter. 

“What a gloomy night succeeded! Oscar 
slept sweetly, as if a thousand friends were 
near, but mother and I caught only fitful naps. 
We had no especial reason for supposing that 
the Indians would molest us, yet mother, as I 
have said, was always nervous, and I could 
not help in some degree feeling the influence 
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of her terror as one might feel the edge of g 
shadow. Nor was this all; in my short ang J 
fitful slumbers, I seemed to see moccasin 
trails winding all about in the snow, and Ip- 
dians that changed to wolves, aud wolves that 
changed to Indians. At last, while wide 
awake, as much so as at this moment, I expe- 
rienced a most singular sensation, as if 1 were 
two persons, the one troubled, tired and af. 
frighted, hemmed about with darkness and 
knowing nothing about the future; the other, 
calm and confident, a second self, risen above 
the first, and buoyed up by inspiration. It 
was a mirage of the soul, and in that clear 
moment of intuitive perception, I knew the 
work that was before me. How or why I 
knew, I did not ask. I had seen nothing; 
but still the impression amounted to an abso- 
lute certainty. I rose on my elbow and looked 
long at dear little Oscar. I thought of my 
father, far away, anxious and troubled for his 
little cherub, and worshipping every lock of 
his bright head. Mother was not sleeping; 
why should she not know it at once and brace 
her mind for the reality? 

“* Mother, I said, ‘nothing will molest us 
to-night; but to-morrow it will snow, and 
then—’_ 

“* What then, my child? and why do you 
think it will snow? there is no appearance of 
a storm.’ 

“*T know there is not at present, mother; 
the sky is clear and bright; but to-morrow it 
will snow, and after the snow begins we must 
fight for our lives. The Shawnees are 
coming! 

“ Mother thought I had been dreaming, but 
I was sure it would snow, and equally sure 


that blankets and sealp-locks and tawny faces 
would steal all about us under the feathery 
flakes—for the broud daylight and a snow- 
storm were as plainly marked in my impres- 
sion as the attack itself—yet I do not believe 
in visions, nor was this anything more than a 
presentiment, struck by a type upon the soul. 
“Morning came—a remarkably pleasant 
one for winter—and as the sun flashed over 
the great wall of trees, mother’s spirits rose 
accordingly. Soon, however, a dark, hard, 
iron-like cloud stretched all along the east; 
the whole sky was presently hidden, and just 
before noon large flakes of snow came flut- 
tering down. In a few mjnutes they darkened 
the air; and we might have imagined our- 
selves at the bottom of an immense ocean, 
from whose billows out of sight, were sinking 
down to us myriads upon myriads of foam- 
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white pearls. Often I took uptherifle which hole taht was made fronting the wolf trap. 
Uncle Arthur had given me, and aimed it at “* You cannot hit him,’ said mother from 
various objects, so fearful was I that my hand below. ‘I would not try, Margaret; there is 
might forget its cunning or my eye lose some- __ so little of him in sight, and the storm is so 
thing of its hair-breadth steadiness. But O, thick.’ 
what a feeble hope I had! The snow had “*O mother!’ I said—but then I stopped. 
come—the Indians were coming—this was all She would know soon enough. A wolf, in- 
Iknew. The result was hidden. And what deed! O, that it were nothing worse! I 
was]? Agirlof sixteen! WasItocombat, dropped on one knee by the loophole. At in- 
rifle in hand, the terrible braves of the dark tervals, a small portion of the creature would 
and bloody ground? Somehow the very appear in sight, as it seemed to struggle be- 
touch of my rifle reassured me when I trem- hind a huge log, and then it would entirely 
bled. I knew that a bolt of death lay with- vanish. 
in that iron tube, and for my father's sake, “*No, no,’ my heart said silently and 
for my mother’s sake, for little Oscar’s sake— with a kind of fierceness, ‘ your fine trickery 
I could send it home! shall not shield you. How glad I am that 
“| had a vague impression that the Indians father is away; he would have rushed out at 
would endeavor to entice us from the house. once, and it would have been so dreadful! 
It seemed to me that I had dreamed some- There, there—O, if my heart would stop beat- 
thing of the kind. Theycould not know that ingso! My hand trembles! A quick aim, 
father was absent, and to draw him out of his father says—mind the ‘sights; be sure they 
fortress by stratagem would give them an easy are right; but, once right, fire! There he is 
victory. Mother still hoped they would not again! 
come. “It seemed to me that he must see the 
“*It would have snowed just the same, she muzzle of the gun as I placed it in the loop- 
said, ‘ if you had not felt the impression. That hole—that he must hear my heart beat. My 
was only a coincidence, and the rest may not thumb was on the hammer— click!’ it sprung 
be verified.’ back. ‘There, there! that must be the top 
“*And there would have been famine in of his head! Now he lifts ita little! Quick, 
Egypt, if Pharaoh had not dreamed of the now! O, if he will stay just so!’ I clapped 
lean kine, Ireplied. ‘Hark! what was that? my face to the rifle and rose with the breech 
A wolf? quickly but steadily, while the muzzle rested 


“A snarling yelp, apparently of pain, was in the loophole. My hands so trembled that 
fullowed by a long and dismal howl. Then I could hardly have held it an instant on the 
came the yelp and snarl once more,succeeded mark; but it seemed as if a voice shot through 
as at first by the howling. Climbing to one my brain,as for a fraction of a second the two 
of the high, small windows, I peered through ‘sights’ hid the object—‘ pull !’ 
the thick storm with akind of misgiving that “The crack of my rifle resounded through 
this hideous sound might be only the prelude the cabin. Throwing it down, I pressed my 


to voices still more terrible—for wolves and face to the loophole. 

Indians had been all the morning mixed in “¢O mother! mother! I cried,‘ I have killed 

my imagination. him! It is a great, tall Indian in a wolf-skin, 
“* There is a wolf in one of father’s traps?’ and he has dropped on the snow! There are 

Icried. ‘I can justcatch aglimpse of him be- others behind the trees. They would have 

hind the trees If father was here, he would killed father had he been here. They must 


shoot the poor creature at once and end his have found the trap, and then this stratagem 
suffering.’ occurred to them. For Heaven’s sake, motli- 
“ At the moment the words left my lips,I er, be strong! Yes, yes, 1 knew they would 
started and my heart gave a suffocating flut- yell! Only quiet Oscar and keep him where 
ter. The storm was so very thick that I could the bullets cannot hit him! I know it is aw- 
not see distinctly, but my eyes were quick to ful, but they always yell so. Don’t cry, Oscar, 
catch the least suspicious sign. I stepped they cannot get you! Margie will fight them, 
hastily down from the window, caught up my and they will all run away? 
rifle, and then convulsively embracing little “Runaway! O, that I could have believed 
Oscar, kissed his beautiful baby lips. In a it! The braves who had discomfited Harmar 
moment more, I was in the loft of the cabin, and put St. Clair to rout—no, they would not 
and had removed the fastening from a loop- run away! Wild yells arose from every sice, 
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but I felt nerved for any danger, and when 
the next bullet was driven into my rifle, it 
was no trembling hand that thrust it down. 
I cannot describe the thrilling inspiration 
It was a flood 
tide of the spirit, and I felt, and heard, and 


which seemed to possess me. 


saw, as I had never done before. 


“ And now the attack commenced. Hither 
and thither the Shawnees darted among the 
trees, all the while sending forth their unim- 
aginable shrieks. Bullets came through the 
narrow windows, which happily were not 
large enough to admit a human form; and 
even the clay which stopped the interstices 
between the logs was often sent spinning 
across the cabin, while the ball which drove 
it in struck with an appalling ‘ chick! against 


the opposite wall. 


“Our cattle, with head and tail erect, went 
floundering through the snow, and wheeling 
Some escaped to the 
woods; some, bellowing with wounds, rolled 
over and died in the white drifts—and all the 
while, yell upon yell rang in my ears. Moth- 
er stood pale and motionless in a corner, and 
little Oscar, cowering behind her, cried with 
all his might. The storm was now absolutely 
blinding to any one without, and the warriors, 
dodging from the haystack to the barn, from 
the barn to tke woodpile, with the thick, 
white mass in the hair of their wolf and 
The fire 
of their rifles flashed vividly among the 
dampening flakes, and ‘ ping!’ ‘ pat! ‘ chick!’ 
came those messengers whose touch was 


and staring in terror. 


bearskins, looked like snow-men. 


death! 

“Soon they attacked the door, thundering 
against it with heavy logs. It was exceed- 
ingly strong, but I feared that it might fail. 
Over it was a projection formed for the pur- 
pose of defence, and stealing quietly up to 
this, I removed the cover from a narrow 
aperture which permitted me to look down. 
Careful as I was, however, the Indians dis- 
covered the newly opened loophole, and 
dropping their log retreated with a surprised 
yell. I have since been glad that they did so, 
for though at the moment I had the heart to 
slaughter them without mercy, I should not 
now like to reflect upon such an act. Their 
discovery of the danger was, however, suffi- 
cient to protect the door from any further 
assault. 

“For a short time there was silence, and I 
endeavored by every means in my power to 
ascertain the position of the enemy. Il 
peered through the small bullet holes in the 
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clay, and removed, just a little, one or two of 
the wooden plugs that stopped the loopholes, 
but all in vain. Mother and I both knew 
that this was a terrible moment—a thousand 
times the more so for its silence. With my 
rifle half raised, and the hammer drawn back, 

I stood and waited. 

“Suddenly a sheet of flame and powder. 
smoke shot across the room, and the simul- 
taneous crash of half a dozen rifles pierced 
our ears like a thunderbolt. The Indians had 
crept close to the house, and putting the 
muzzles of their guns against the clay between 
two of the logs, had all fired at once. Then, 
dropping close under cover, they were com- 
pletely sheltered from my aim. We feared 
that the cries of poor little Oscar would re. 
veal his position to the Shawnees, and at my 
suggestion mother carried him into the loft, 
while I, standing at one end of the rent in the 
wall, awaited the reappearance of the scalp- 
locks, as they should rise for a second fire, 
My position was such that they could not 
easily harm me from that side, but what was 
my perplexity, and, I might say, despair, 
when the same manceuvre was repeated on 
the opposite side of the house, the clay being 
hurled all around me! Wholly unprepared 
for this, I, as before, failed to return the fire, 
A process of attack more trying to the be- 

sieged could hardly have been chosen. And 
now, from what quarter might I expect a 
third volley? 

“It occurred to me that the voice of Oscar 
in the loft—for he cried incessantly—and the 
silence below, must at last induce the Shaw- 
nees to suppose that the garrison had taken 
shelter above stairs, and I resolved to await 
whatever demonstration might result from 
this mistake. My eyes swept the two open- 
ings almost at one glance, and as neither 
b.each was more than an inch wide, and as 
moreover a dim gloom pervaded the cabin, I 
could better see without than could the 
Indians within, should they attempt to 
discover me. 

“Presently, at the first opening which had 
been made, a tuft of quills rose cautiously in 
sight. Ah ha! now I would be ready! But 
the gray feathers did not rise high enough. 
The warrior’s head was below the log. He 
could not be aware that his eagle plumes 
were thus visible above the crevice. O, how 

I watched! like a female panther when her 
prey stirs among the leaves but is not quite 
defined. My fingers seemed almost to indent 
the rifle stock. What eould hebedoing? A 
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little higher! just an inch, a little inch! 
Would that brown head nevercomeup? But 
what of the opposite breach? For the mo- 
ment | had forgotteu it. 1 glanced aside, and 
my blood leaped. Four copper faces were 
peeping in at the crevice, while a fifth war- 
rior having already drawn back, had raised 
his rile to a range above the log—a brown 
hand at the lock and a keen black eye at the 
breech! Probably, however, in changing his 
position, he had partly or wholly lost sight of 
me. An instant would decide all. Never 
moving my feet, I turned the upper portion 
of my body, throwing my cheek against the 
rifle. My eye caught the ‘sights,’ and as 
they broke the light of the crevice, I fired. 
Simultaneously came the shot of the Indian, 
and I felt the black smoke in my face, but 
his ball only grazed my hair. I caught a 
glimpse of his copper hand and the quick flap 
of his bearskin blanket as he fell. 

“The remaining four Indians upon that 
side, together with the one who had been 
used to distract my attention at the opposite 
opening, now poured their bullets into the 
cabin, and after a series of yells took to cover 
as before. A long silence succeeded. It was 
growing dark, and the snowstorm was so 
violent and the air so bitterly cold, that it 
seemed as if the warriors must for the present 
abandon the attack. We had out-houses of 
logs, in which we finally concluded that they 
had sought shelter. 

“All night the storm howled fearfully, and 
when morning came, we saw nothing of the 
Indians. Our apprehensions, however, of a 
second attack increased as the tempest 
abated. Between the cabin and the out- 
houses the wind had swept away the snow; 
but we perceived that a great tree, which for 
its height and beauty father had left standing, 
had fallen directly upon a stable which form- 
ed a wing of the barn, crushing the roof, 
pushing one of the walls in and the other out, 
and bringing down the whole in a complete 
wreck, whereon it now lay with all its pro- 
digious weight. Upon the whole rested a 
huge drift of snow, from which here and 
there protruded the end of a log. 

“The entire morning passed quickly, and 
at noon the sun shone out. 

“Mother, I said, ‘they would not have 
gone away in the storm—can it be that they 
are all this time in the barn hoping to put us 
off our guard? Who knows but—there, O 
there!’ 

“T had looked again and again at the pile 
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of wrecked logs, hoping but not daring to be- 
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lieve what I hoped. But now, a rifle-barrel 
came up through the snow! It was moved, 
as if with difficulty, back and forth. They 
were there! Trapped like the gray wolves, 
they were deep under the logs and snow! 
But would they not escape? What a fearful 
question! No, not all of them; they would 
not all escape, for my rifle was already in the 
loophole, and the first, 1 knew, would fall, 
and perhaps the second. ° 

“At length an arm appeared, and a large 
copper hand was placed against the fallen 
tree as if with an endeavor to push it aside. 
I took a steady aim at the hand, but I could 
not fire. ‘No, no—if the tree should move,’ 
I thought— if the logs should be forced apart 
—I will not wait a moment; but I cannot 
fire at that poor struggling hand? 

“But what was to be done? I could not 
ascertain the exact condition of the Shaw- 
nees, for to approach the spot might be 
death; neither would it be possible for me to 
watch them after dark. They might be 
dreadfully tnangled by the logs, or remain 
wholly uninjured—be securely imprisoned, or 
on the very verge of escape. The suspense 
was trying; but I hoped that my father 
would reach home before nightfall, when 
with such au accession to the garrison, we 
might feel comparatively secure. And thus, 
as the shadows crept eastward along the 
snow, I watched and watched—never taking 
my eyes from the fallen tree or my rifle from 
the loophole. How I dreaded the sunset! 
how I measured its approach by the growth 
of that shadow which the fallen treetop cast! 
and perhaps no one ever longed more 
earnestly for the power of a Joshua. 

“Tt was just as the last flicker of gold died 
upon the snowdrifts that my heart leaped at 
the sound of father’s voice. He had ap- 
proached from a directiom opposite that of the 
Indians, and knew nothing of the tragedy 
enacted about his home. Opening the door, 
mother and myself were about to rush into 
his arms, when we were startled at seeing 
close in his footsteps a tall Indian. 

“*He is a friend, said father, answering 
our looks of terror— he is “ Hollow Tree,” a 
Shawnee chief. I have been fortunate 
enough to render him a service, and he has 
come with me to protect you from a band of 
his people who, he says, have taken the war- 

*path in this neighborhood. I fegred that 


they might already have attacked you, and so 
made all the speed I could through the snow.’ 
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“QO father!’ I cried, ‘they have indeed at- 
tacked us. The snow covers the traces of the 
fight, or you would have seen the logs with 
which they assailed the door. We kept them 
at bay yesterday, and last night when they 
were in the stable it was crushed by that 
great tree, and they are all under the ruins. 
For Heaven's sake, secure them before they 
can get out. I have been watching ever so 
long—ever so long! 

* Thus saying, I sprang back to the luop- 
hole—for, Mabel, with five hostile Indians 
under the woodpile yonder, you would not 
feel very secure even with your father in the 
house. 

“*O father, father! I cried, ‘bar the door, 
bar the door at once!’ My head bent to the 
rifle-sight, the butt was pressed to my 
shoulder; and just as Hollow Tree struck my 
weapon with his hand, the bullet whistled 
forth. A stout warrior had leaped out upon 
the logs. Little he thought that but for 
Hollow Tree’s hand, the ball that took a quill 
from his decoration, would have stretched 
him on the snow. I shall never forget his re- 
sounding whoop, as, standing in full view, he 
returned my fire. 

“Old Hollow Tree darted to the door. 
*Young squaw no fire more!’ he cried. 
*Holiow Tree talk with his people!’ 

“*We are safe, Margie, said my father. ‘I 
have won the good-will of the chief. In a 
fight with a wounded panther, he had slipped 
and so fallen that his right arm was caught 
between a tree and a large rock, and his foot- 
hold being very slight and treacherous, he 
could not extricate himself. I was fortunate 
enough to save him from a miserable death, 

“Still, father barred the door behind the 
chief, for he knew not what Hollow Tree’s 
braves might do. One after another they 
started from beneath the logs, each with a 
shrill yell, succeeded by a lond ‘ugh! of 
astonishment as they recognized the advanc- 
ing sachem. We watched the conference. 
The warriors, apparently confused by the 
turn of affairs, stood covered from the range 
of my loophole, their scalp-locks now and 

then nodding above the logs; while Hollow 
Tree, assuming an imposing and noble atti- 
tude, evidently poured forth in his own 
language a ‘ big talk’ of peace. 


“Then the whole band approached the 
cabin. Father opened the door fearlessly, for 
he had the stately sachem’s word, and what 
was of far more importance, his gratitude, 
O, with what interest I watched those grin 
Indians, as entering the house they examined 
gravely the bullet marks of their rifles with. 
in the lately besieged fortress. Only one of 
them besides the chief could speak Englisi, 
He was the warrior who had lost the cayle 
quill. 

“* Young squaw make very big fight!’ he 
said. ‘Harmar run, St. Clair run, young 
squaw no run!’ 

“ My fancy was busy; it flew to the scene 
of Harmar’s tragedy and St. Clair’s awful 
rout. The braves whose yells had struck 
terror to the hardy soldiery, and whose 
hatchets had broken the lines of bristling 
bayonets, were before me. I had a kind of 
admiration for their gravity, their simplicity, 
their unwearying endurance. True they had 
besieged me, a woman, in a little cot, but this 
was the manner of their people—they would 
just as readily have rushed to the deadliest 
battle. 

“The Indians had been chilled through 
and through, but the logs had not injured 
them in the least. We had a large stock of 
provisions in the house, and after eating what 
they would, they turned gravely away for 
their march to the Shawnee country; but 
first they deposited their dead in a rude 
receptacle of logs secure from the wolves. 

“*When ground thaw, then Shawnee come 
and bury,’ said Hollow Tree, and in a mo- 
ment he was gone—passing along the forest 
aisles at the head of his warriors. 

“When the ground thawed, he came ac- 
cordingly, with a dozen of his braves, and the 
simple rites of that Indian burial interested 
me exceedingly. I asked myself if the red 
man was not nearer than ourselves to the 
Great Spirit. Hollow Tree brought presents 
for my father and myself. During subse- 
quent years he occasionally visited us, and 
his warriors held our cabin sacred. But 
after the great battle of Tippecanoe, he came 
no more. He was found dead among the 

piles of slain, his unloaded rifle beneath him, 
and the hatchet in his hand.” 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—OR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A MEAN TRICK. 


Harry Raymonp had been employed in 
Mr. Porter’s store but a few days when he 
had a difficulty with James Turner which 
deserves to be chronicled. For various 
reasons James cherished a dislike of our hero, 
which he was not likely to get over very soon. 
Harry had always distanced him in his 
studies, and, as we have seen, had carried off 
the prize for declamation which James per- 
suaded himself would have been his but for 
the partiality of Mr. Tower. Again, James 
aspired to be a leader among the boys at 
school and in the village. He felt that this 
position was due to him on account of the 
superior wealth of his father. When boys 
assert this claim to consideration, it is gener- 
ally a sign that they have little else to boast 
of, and this was precisely the case with James 
Turner. 

Now it may appear strange, that though 
Squire Turner was the richest man in the 
village and Mr. Raymond one of the poorest, 
the boys paid much more respect to Harry 


than to the son of the wealthy squire. Harry 
was put forward prominently on all oceasions, 
as, for example, when a military company 
was formed, he was elected captain, while 
James could not even obtain the post of 
simple corporal. Of course the latter with- 
drew his name from the roll in disgust, but 
the company, so far from being thrown into 
consternation, appeared to thrive about as 
well as before. This military organization 
went by the name of the Vernon Guards, and 
consisted of about thirty boys. They used to 
parade on Saturday afternoons, when a 
sufficient number could be gathered for duty, 
and the young captain, who had studied up 
his duties, discharged them in a very credit- 
able manner. 

James Turner, however, had one consola- 
tion in all this strange neglect. His superior- 
ity was conceded by one boy, who was in the 
habit of revolving round him like a humble 
satellite. This was Tom Barton, who has 
already been referred to. Tom was a born 
sycophant, and was ready on all oceasions to 
flatter James and join him in abusing Harry 
and Harry’s friends. Tom’s father was in 
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California at the mines. His mother was a 
weak woman, of an envious disposition, who 
was always bewailing her fate in having 
married a poor man instead of a certain other 
person who had turned out rich, and who, as 
she asserted, had offered her his hand in 
early life. In fact, it was generally supposed 
that her complaints had driven her husband 
to California to seek for the fortune for which 
she was continually pining. As for Tom, she 
considered him one of the smartest boys in 
America, and as might be expected, asserted 
that he took after her, and not after his 
father. 

“There aint any- Barton about him,” she 
said. “He's all Jessup.” 

This was not far from true. Tom certainly 
did inherit his mother’s mean and disagree- 
able qualities, and there were very few points 
in which he resembled his father, who was 
really a worthy man, and deserved a better 
wife than had been allotted to him. 

It might have been supposed that Harry’s 
misfortune in losing his father would have 
led to a suspension of ill feeling on the part of 
James and hissycophant. But I have already 
said that James was a mean boy, and Tom 
was in this respect a very fitting companion 
for him. Indeed Tom, besides espousing 
James’s quarrel, had a personal grievance of 
his own. At the time that Alfred Harper 
entered the village store, Mr. Porter had an 
application for the place from Tom, which he 
had seen fit to decline without assigning any 
reasons for so doing. In fact, Tom had the 
reputation of being lazy and self-sufficient, 
and the storekeeper rightly concluded that 
he would not be likely to prove a very valu- 
able assistant. When Tom heard that the 
coveted place had been given to Harry he 
felt highly indignant, not only with Mr. 
Porter, but with Harry himself, and was 
anxious for an opportunity of wreaking ven- 
geance upon our hero. Now the manliest 
way would have been to make a direct assault 
npon him, but this he did not caretodo. He 
knew that Harry had a pair of good strong 
arms, and was ready on all occasions to de- 
fend himself. If he should venture upon an 
attack, it was pretty clear to him that he 
would get the worst of it, and this would be 
very far from suiting him. He preferred to 
wait for some secret way of injuring him. 

That opportunity came about a week after 
Harry had entered upon his duties in Mr. 
Porter's store. 

It bas already been said that one of his 


duties was to drive the store-wagon, and 
deliver groceries in different parts of the 
village. One afternoon he was driving at 
about half a mile distance from the store. 
Among other articles in the wagon was a 
basket containing three dozen eggs, which, by 
the way, were to be delivered to Squire 
Turner's housekeeper. 

Just about this part of the road there was 
a cliff on one side, about twenty feet in 
height, with a steep, almost perpendicular 
descent. The field terminating thus abruptly 
belonged to Squire Turner. It so happened 
that James Turner and Tom Barton were 
walking leisurely along the cliff just as Harry 
came driving by. 

“There’s Harry Raymond,” said Tom, 
spitefully. “Old Barton must have been 
hard up for a clerk when he took him.” 

“I suppose he took pity on him,” said 
James, “and gave him the situation to keep 
him out of the poorhouse.” 

“That isn’t the way he looks at it,” said 
Tom. “He puts on as many airs as if he 
owned the store himself.” 

“Didn’t you try for the place once, Tom ?” 

“Why, not exactly,” said Tom. “I told 
him I would take it if he couldn’t get any- 
body else. It isn’t much of a place.” 

Of course this was only a salvo for Tom’s 
wounded pride, for he had been eager to enter 
the store. 

“T'll tell you what,” added Tom, after a 
pause, “suppose we play a trick on Raymond.” 

“ What sort of a trick ?” 

“Suppose we pitch a stone into that bas- 
ket of eggs. There'll be an awful smash, and 
he can’t see who did it.” 

This was a proposition which just suited 
James. It would get Harry into trouble with 
his employer, and this of course would be 
rare sport. Then, as they could easily with- 
draw from sight, he would never know to 
whom he was indebted for the favor. All 
these considerations darted through James 
Turner’s mind more quickly than I have 
stated them, and he responded: 

“All right, Tom. You do it. You can fire 
straighter than I.” 

Tom needed no second approval. He 
seized a stone about as large as his two fists, 
or perhaps a little larger, and bending over 
the cliff, fired it directly at the basket. 

His success was all that he could have 
wished. His aim was a true one, and the 
first*Harry knew of the “trick.” there was a 
loud crash behind him, and the contents of 
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the eggs were partially splattered over him. 
Glancing quickly back, he saw that the work 
was almost total. Of the three dozen eggs 
not one third had escaped destruction. 

Now, though Harry was naturally good- 
natured, he felt that this was a little too much 
for good-nature. It might be a joke, but he 
could not see it in that light. He knew that 
he was likely to be blamed for the accident, 
and he resolved to find out how it came 
about. It was not very probable that the 
stone came into the basket of its own volition. 
There was evidently some human agency 
concerned, and this agency Harry determined 
to ascertain. 

Looking up he just caught a glimpse of 
Tom, Barton peering over to see what mischief 
had been done. 

“It’s that mean Tom Barton,” he said to 
himself. “He’s about the only fellow mean 
enough to play such a trick. Perhaps he 
thinks I’m going to stand it.” 

“Whoa!” shouted Harry. 

In obedience to the summons the horse 
came to a halt. 

Harry drew him to the side of the road, 
and jumped out of the wagon. He ‘hesitated 
about leaving the horse unattended, but just 
at that moment Will Pomeroy came along. 

“ Just mind the horse a minute, Will,” said 


Harry. 


“Where are you going ?” 

“T’'ll tell you when I come back.” 

Our hero felt that there was no time for 
explanation. He began to clamber up the 
side of the cliff. This was a hard job, for it 
was nearly perpendicular, but here and there 
were roots and bushes that helped him along. 
Probably his indignation helped him, for in a 
very short time he reached the top. 

Tom Barton was elated at the success of 
his trick. After first looking over to see the 
extent of the damage, he withdrew to a short 
distance and threw himself under a tree by 
the side of James Turner. He felt entirely 
safe, not having the least idea that Harry 
would undertake to climb the cliff. 

The two boys were laughing together over 
the success of their trick, when the figure of 
our hero, his face red with excitement, and 
his hands chafed and torn, presented itself 
unexpectedly. 

Tom sprang to his feet in dismay. 

“Look here, Tom Barton,” said Harry, ina 
quick, peremptory way, “ what did you mean 
by pitching a stone into my basket of 
eggs?” 
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“Don’t be afraid,” said James Turner, in a 
low voice, “I'll stand by you.” 

This emboldened Tom. Though he would 
not have liked to engage in single combat 
with Harry, he concluded that our hero 
would be in no haste to engage both. So he 
answered insolently: 

“None of your business!” 

“It strikes me that it is my business,” said 
Harry, warmly. “It was a mean, contempt- 
ible trick.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
sneered Tom. 

Now Iam not going to justify Harry for 
the course he took, but it was certainly very 
natural. 

“Stand up here, if you dare, and you’ll see,” 
he answered, with compressed lips. 

“Let’s give him a licking, James,” said 
Tom. “It'll do him good.” 

Both boys sprang to their feet, and ad- 
vanced towards our hero. He saw that his 
task was not going to be an easy one. The 
united strength of both of his assailants was 
undoubtedly greater than his own. If he 
allowed the two to come to close quarters 
with him he would probably get the worst of 
it. Here was a chance for strategy, and he 
resolved to improve it. 


CHAPTER 
THE BATTLE OF THE CLIFF. 


Some of my readers are no doubt familiar 
with the memorable combat between the 
Horatii and the Coriatii, told in all the Roman 
histories. There were three brothers on each 
side, and the contest between them was to 
decide the fortunes of the armies to which 
they respectively belonged. After atime two 
of the Horatii lay dead upon the field. The 
third unhurt found himself opposed to three 
adversaries, all of whom, however, were 
wounded. These he managed to engage 

‘singly, and was thus enabled to overcome 
them in turn. 

I am not sure whether Harry Raymond had 
heard of this historical combat, but when he 
found himself opposed to two enemies, it 
struck him at once that this was his proper 
course, if he wanted to come off victorious. 

As Tom and James advanced upon him he 
feigned to retreat. 

“He’s afraid,” said Tom, in exultation. 
“ Let’s give him a licking.” 

James had no possible objection. Indeed 
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he felt that there was nothing he would enjoy 
so much as to see our hero humiliated. He 
would not have ventured to attack him alone, 
‘but now with Tom’s assistance there seemed 
an excellent opportunity, such as might not 
again present itself. 

“Go ahead!” he called out. 
you.” 

Tom did go ahead. Being a faster runner 
than James he found himself separated from 
him by a considerable distance in the impet- 
uosity of his pursuit. 

Harry turned his head, and seeing that his 
opportunity had come, suddenly faced round 
upon his astonished adversary. 

Tow, unable to check himself, almost rush- 
ed into the arms of our hero. 

“ Now defend yourself!” shouted Harry. 

So saying he clinched Tom, who was too 
astonished to defend himself properly, and 
with a quick moveinent of the leg brought 
him down heavily upon the ground—with 
Harry on top. 

Lying on the ground in such a position as 
to fit into the small of Tom’s back was a 
stone about as large as the one he had thrown 
into the basket of eggs. The sensation which 
resulted from falling upon it was by no means 
pleasant. 

“O!” he whined, “I've broken my back- 
bone. Get off from me, Harry Raymond.” 

“T guess you'll get over it,” said Harry, who 
knew that the hurt could not be very serious. 

“Jim Turner!” shouted the fallen hero. 

James, who had witnessed his friend’s dis- 
comfiture, paused at a little distance. He 
began to doubt whether it would be prudent 
to take an active part in the hostilities. His 
confederate was disabled, and he strongly 
suspected that Harry was more than a match 
for him. Still he was rather ashamed to hold 
aloof. 

“Let him alone!” he called out, from the 
place where he stood, making no motion to 
advance. 

“Come and help me, Jim. You said you 
would,” said Tom. 

“T'll have you arrested,” said James, pre- 
paring to war with his tongue. 

“Take him off!” entreated Tom. 

Thus adjured, James advanced with hesi- 
tating steps to the rescue. He would rather 
have been excused, and had there been any 
decent pretext for giving up the undertaking 
he would have done so. But though his sen- 
timent of honor was not very keen, it did 
occur to‘him that it would be rather mean to 
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leave Tom in the lurch, after he had urged 
him on to the assault with the promise of 
assistance. 

“ Let him alone!” he exclaimed, reinforcing 


his failing courage with a little bluster, “or 


you'll get the worst licking you ever had.” 

“Who'll give it to me?” asked Harry, 
composedly. 

He had merely retained his position, pin- 
ning Tom to the ground, but not striking 
him, for he was too honorable to strike a 
‘prostrate foe. 

“T will,” said James, with a boldness of 
manner which did not by any means corre- 
spond to his inward feelings. 

So saying he made a step or two in advance 
in a threatening manner. 

Harry sprang up suddenly, and advanced 
upon his new foe. 

“I’m ready for you, James Turner,” he 
said, “now or at any other time. Come on if 
you dare.” 

James paused in his advance. He did not 
like the position of affairs at all. Ile had 
never bargained to meet Harry in single 
combat, and now it appeared likely that he 
would have to do so. 

“Get up, Tom,” he called out. “The two 
of us can whip him soundly.” 

“TI can’t do anything,” whined Tom. “My 
back’s most broke.” 

He rose slowly from the ground, and began 
with a rueful face to rub the injured portion 
of his frame. 

Thus left to himself James saw that there 
was no backing out. He had provoked the 
contest, and must take the consequences. 
What these were likely to be he was cheer- 
fully reminded by Tom's doleful face. He 
resolved to secure his cooperation if possible. 

“Come along, Tom,” he urged. “ Just help 
me a little, and I’ll manage him.” 

“TI can’t,” said Tom, dismally. “That 
plaguy rock’s worn a hole in my back.” 

“T’ll stand you both,” said Harry, stoutly. 
“You've served me a mean trick, and you 
ought to be punished.” 

Just then James noticed a stone about the 
size of his fist lying on the ground before him. 
It was a mean and cowardly impulse that led 
him to pick it up, and fire it full at our hero’s 
head. Had it struck him, the injury would 
have been serious, if not fatal, but Harry 
quickly divined his intention, and dropped . 
suddenly to the ground. The stone passed 
harmlessly over his head. 

“You shall pay for that, James Turner,” 
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he said, angrily. “No one but a coward James did not answer. He would rather 
would do such a thing.” have had Tom’s personal aid, but that he was 
As he spoke he sprang forward, and not likely to obtain. Tom Barton, glad to 
grappled with his adversary. James, having get away limped off towards the road. 
a premonition of defeat, defended himself “Are you going to let me up?” demanded 
poorly, flinging out blows at random. In less James, fiercely. 
than a minute he too was prostrate with “ That depends upon whether you are going 
Harry on top. to behave yourself. Promise to fire no more 
“Help!” he sereamed, making desperate stones at me.” 
efforts to unseat his opponent. “T wont.” 
But Harry held him down with a tight “You wont fire any stones ?” 
grip. Tom had had enough fighting, and did “No, L wont promise.” 
not stir to his assistance. “Very well. Then you may lie here a little 
“ Get up, you ragamuflin!” hesereamed. In longer.” 
fact he was more mortified that his defeat So the two remained in their old position. 
should have come from Harry Raymond than Five minutes passed, and James renewed his 
if his opponent had been of his own position. demand. 
That a poor boy like Harry should treat with “As soon as you will say that you wont fire 
such indignity his father’s son was a gross any more stones you shall get up.” 
outrage which filled him with vexation. “TI don’t mean to,” said James, sullenly. 
“Let me up, you beggar!” he cried, again. “Allright! That’s all I want,” said Harry; 
“You'll have to speak to me inadifferent and he relaxed his hold upon his prostrate 
style before I let you up,” said Harry, coolly, foe, and rose to his feet. 
for he felt that the advantage was in his handa, James picked himself up, and glared at 
and that it was for him to dictate terms of Harry with a look by no means friendly. 
submission. “You shall pay for this,” he said. 
“TI called you by your right name,” said “Who's going to pay for the eggs you 
James, provoked beyond the limits of pru-, broke?” retorted our hero. 
dence. “ You are a ragamuftin and a beggar.” “TI didn’t break them.” 
“Tt strikes me that you are the beggar just “You approved it, at any rate.” 
now,” said our hero. “ Yes, I did,” said James. 
“What do you mean ?” “You probably didn’t know where I was 
“T mean that you are begging me to let carrying them.” 
you up.” “Where?” James condescended to ask. 
“Tf you don’t I'll have you arrested,” said “To your house. I’ve lost time enough 
James, with another violent but ineffectual already, and must be getting back.” 
struggle. Harry hurried to the road, where he found 
“You're welcome to do it,” said Harry. the wagon safe under the charge of Will 
“Perhaps there'll be something to say on my Pomeroy. Jumping in, he drove in haste to 
side as well as yours.” Squire Turner’s residence, and taking the 
“If you don’t come and help me, Tom Bar- _ basket of eggs carried them round to the side 
ton, Ill never speak to you again,” said door, which was opened by Mrs. Murray the 
James, whose anger was now directed against housekeeper. 


his confederate. “ Here are some eggs from the store,” said 
“TI would if I could,” said Tom, “but my Harry, holding out the basket. 
back’s too sore.” “Why, they’re all broke,” said the house- 


The fact was, that Tom’s back was not keeper, in dismay. 
quite so much hurt as he wished to have it “I know it,” said Harry. “If you want to 
believed, but he had no inclination to attack know how it happened ask James.” 
Harry again. The ease with which he had =“ Well, I never!” ejaculated the house- 
been thrown caused him to realize that Harry keeper, mechanically taking the basket. “ The 
carried “too many guns for him,” as the squire’ll have to do without his omelet to- 
phrase is, and, though he was ready to fawn _ Dight, that’s sure ” 
upon James, he was not willing to compro- abitehdiints 
mise his personal safety for him. But a 
bright idea occurred to him. 
“Till go and call your father,” he said, 
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CHAPTER V. 
FIRE! 

. JAMES did not fail to make a report to his 

father of the outrage which he had received 

at the hands of Harry Raymond. Over the 

trick which Tom and he had played upon 

our hero be passed rather lightly. 

“It seems there were two of you,” said the 
squire. “Why didn’t you give him such a 
lesson as he would have remembered ?” 

“I would if Tom had stood by me.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 

“O, he pretended to be very much hurt,” 
said James. 

“Couldn’t you manage young Raymond 
alone ?” 

“No; he’s as strong as a bull. He’s had 
to work for a living, and that has given him 
~ muscle.” 

“Then you and Tom had better watch 
your chance, and give him a sound thrashing. 
I am perfectly willing.” 

This was not quite what James wanted. 
The result of the first contest had not been 
such as to encourage him much to renew it, 
even with Tom’s assistance, and this might 
fail him at a critical moment as on a former 
occasion. 

“ Haven't you got a mortgage on his moth- 
er’s place ?” he asked, hesitating. 

“Well, what of it?” said the squire. 

“Can’t you call for the money, and if she 
can’t pay it, turn her out of the house ?” 


“T don’t care to do it at present,” said the 


squire. “You must settle your quarrel in 
some other way.” 
“ Are you going to pay for the broken eggs ?” 
“ As long as you broke them, I can’t very 
well refuse.” 


“Tt wasn’t me. It was Tom.” 
“There’s little difference.” 


James was rather astonished at the moder- 
ate view which his father took of the matter. 
He had been fully convinced that the squire 
would sympathize with him in the affair, and 
be ready to join in any scheme to punish 
Harry Raymond for his insolence. Under 


ordinary circumstances, this was precisely 
what his father would have done. But there 
was a secret cause for his present conduct, 
and this shall at once be explained. 

1t has been said that Squire Turner had 
offered himself in marriage to Mrs. Raymond 
in early life, and that she had seen fit to de- 
cline his proposal. Both she and the squire 
had married, but now, by the dispensation of 


Sink or Swim. 


Providence, she was a widow and he a wid- 
ower. Though now thirty-five, Mrs. Raymond 
was still a handsome woman, and, if sur- 
rounded by the appliances of wealth, she 
would make a wife of whom any man might 
be proud. Certainly she presented a very 
favorable contrast to the late Mrs. Turner, 
who had a sour, acid visage, and a temper to 
match, as her husband had often experienced 
to his cost. There is reason to believe that 
when that amiable lady was removed by 
death her husband was not disconsolate, but 
consoled himse!f with the fact that she could 
not carry away the property which she had 
brought him, and without which she would 
never have become Mrs. Turner. 

Now the squire had had some vague 
thoughts that he might marry again, but no 
one in particular had occurred to him as 
worthy to fill the place of the late Mrs, 
Turner. But when Mrs. Raymond was sud- 
denly left a widow, and the report of the law- 
yer in Milwaukie rendered it likely that she 
might come into possession of a considerable 
sum of money, it set the squire to thinking. 

Mrs. Raymond was still a young woman, 
and he had never got over the fancy he had 
felt for her in earlier years. Indeed she was 
the only one that had ever touched the 
squire’s rather flinty heart. He had not even 
liked the late Mrs. Turner, which was not 
much to be wondered at, for it is doubtful 
whether the warmest-hearted person could 
have felt much affection for so disagreeable a 


woman. He was rather pleased with the 
idea of offering his hand to his first love, es- 
pecially if she could bring him a handsome 
addition to his present property. The 
chances of this he thought very fair. The 
lawyer had written very encouragingly, and 


he knew how rapidly real estate appreciated 


at the West. 

There was one important question—would 
Mrs. Raymond smile upon his suit, or would 
she repulse him as before ? The squire thought 
with proper management he might secure her 
consent. She had outlived the period of ro- 


mance, there was no rival in the way, and for 
the sake of her children she would find it 
advisable to accept a proposal which would 
at once femove all pecuniary anxiety. Of 
course, if she knew of the probable value of 
the land warrant, that would make a great 
difference. But Squire Turner resolved to 
keep her in ignorance of this until he had 
time to settle his matrimonial plans. 

It will now be understood why James failed 
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to win his father’s cooperation in his schemes 
of retaliation upon Harry. It was the squire’s 
cue to be friendly and conciliatory, even to 
our hero, who he suspected had considerable 
influence over his mother, and might use 
that influence to defeat his plans. In his se- 
cret heart, however, Squire Turner disliked 
Harry not a little, and would have been very 
glad of any little disaster which might come 
to our hero. Should he receive a beating at 
the hands of Tom Barton and James, the 
squire would not be likely to censure either 
very much. 

That very evening something happened 
which went far to increase the dislike and 
aversion of the squire to our hero, and in the 
end had considerable influence upon Harry’s 
career. 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock 
that Mrs. Raymond came suddenly into Har- 
ry’s room, and waked him up. 

“ Harry,” she said, in a tone of excitement, 
“ Katy is taken sick, and is in great pain. I 
want you to put on your clothes at once, and 
go as fast as you can to Dr. Lamson’s.” 

Harry needed no second bidding. He could 
hear Katy moaning, and shared in his moth- 


er’s alarm. He dressed in “double quick 


time,” and set off by the nearest route for 
the house of Dr. Lamson. 

The doctor lived at considerable distance. 
By the road it was full a mile and a quarter. 
But there was a way of cutting off from a 


quarter to a third of a mile by “cutting 


across lots.” This made the journey rather 
a dark and lonely one, especially as there was 
no moon, and there were but few stars out. 
Harry had astout heart and a clear conscience, 
and was not easily daunted. Besides, he had 
his little sister to think of, and this was enough 


to fill his mind to the exclusion of anything 


else. 

In due time he reached the doctor’s door, 
and knocked. He had to repeat his knock. 
Upon doing so the doctor put out his head 
from an upper window. 

“ Who's there ?” he asked. 

“Tt’s —Harry Raymond.” 

“O, it’s you, Harry. Anybody sick at 
home ?” 

“Yes, my sister Katy. She is-in a good 
deal of pain. Can you come right off?” 

“T'll get ready at once. Will you stop and 
* ride with me?” 

“No, thank you, doctor. I’llrun home and 
tell mother you’re coming.” 
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“TI may be there first, Harry. However, 
perbaps you will feel better to go.” 

The doctor knew that when a friend or rel- 
ative is in danger, nothing is harder to bear 
than passive suspense, and that action is a 
relief. So he interposed no objections to 
Harry’s wish. 

Harry naturally decided to return by the 
same short cut by which he had come. On 
the way was a lonely old building, aloof from 
the road, but very near his path, which had 
recently fallen into possession of Squire Tur- 
ner. It was not tenanted, and would require 
considerable repairs before it would be in or- 
der to receive tenants. Ten years before it 
had been insured with a fire insurance com- 
pany for an amount below its value at that 
time. The insurance had been kept up, but 
the value had so depreciated, that it would 
be a profitable thing for the proprietor if it, 
should be consumed by fire. 

Squire Turner was aware of this, and in 
an evil hour, under the influence of cupidity, 
determined to set fire to his own building, in 
order to realize the insurance money. 

Being in a lonely situation, he thought he 
should be able to set fire to the house, and 
return home before the village awoke to the 
fact that there was a fire, while there was 
not much chance of the wheezy old engine 


getting to the spot in time to arrest the euon- 
flagration. 


Harry was a few rods from the house when 
his attention was arrested by a sight which 


struck him with dismay. A man muffled in 


an overcoat, was stooping over a basket of 
shavings. In a moment there was a tiny 
light, proceeding from a match. This was 
communicated to the shavings, which caught 
at once. The man threw the basket with 


its combustible contents into the house 
through a broken sash, and after pausing 


a moment to judge whether it was likely to 
accomplish his purpose, turned swiftly away. 
His coat collar was up, and his hat was 
drawn down over his face as he turned 
round, His amazement may be imagined 
when he found that the midnight incendiary 
was no other than Squire Turner himself! 

“What can it mean?” he thought, be- 
wildered. 

Fifteen minutes later the house, which 
was a mere tinder-box, was in flames, and 
the startled villagers, aroused from their 
slumbers, saw a bright flame reflected against 
the dark midnight sky. 


Tuey all went down to the shore, and 
stepped into the boat, all the summer-boarders 
at Mrs. Beal’s farm, ten of them, five ladies, 
and five gentlemen. But there were eleven 
of the party; for it would never do to overlook 
Prince Charles. 

Prince Charles was one of those Newfound- 
land dogs who are worth their weight in 
gold, a great strong, shaggy, knowing crea- 


THE SAILING PARTY. 


ture, a splendid swimmer, and as handsome 
asapicture. His master wouldn’t have taken 
any money for him. His master was Mr. 
Charles Blandon, the gentleman who, with 
his two hands on the side of the boat, over 
which he has been leaning, looks round to 
listen while Miss Bertie Nelson strikes the 
light guitar. Just behind Bertie stands Mark 
Tracy who shuts his teeth hard, and thinks 
that Charles Blandon need not have taken 
such pains to place himself by the young 
lady’s elbow, and that his looking over to see 
the color of the water is a mere pretence. 
John Shore stands just behind Charles; and 
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A WATER-CURE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Nettie Lane, Jane Clement and Fred James 
sitin the stern, Fred with the tiller. No 
matter about the other three. Prince Charles 
lies in the bottom of the boat. 

This is a company of city folks who are 
spending a few weeks in aplain country place, 
and enjoying themselves much more than if 
they were at some styled hotel where all 
their time would be spent in dressing and 
dancing. The five young ladies are devoted 
and inseparable friends, and all belonged to 
the last but one graduating class of the Nor- 
malschool. Notone is overeighteen. Three 
of the young men, Charles Blandon, John 
Shore and Mark Tracy, are college students 
on a vacation. Fred James is older, a patri- 
arch of nearly thirty. 

Now while they go skimming over the 
pond with laugh, and song, and jest, let 
us go back a few days to explain. 

Bertie Nelson, being as much a belle as a 
girl just out of school can well be, has had 
rather more than a fair share of attention 
from the young men, a fact which did not in 
the least displease her. How could it? It 
was only when she noticed that Charles 
Blandon and Mark Tracy were less friendly 
with each other on her account that she felt 
disturbed. She was a sweet and truly amia- 
ble girl, and liked to see everybody friends; 
and it must be owned that she wanted them 
to think very well of her. However, that 
was no harm. 

“ My dear,” says Mattie Lane, who was the 
eldest of the girls,“ there can be no doubt 
but both Mark and Charies are in love with 
you.” 

Bertie blushed crimson. “I should think 


‘you'd be ashamed to talk such nonsense!” 


she exclaimed/ in vexation. “I am only 
enteen years old, and little at that, and I 
don’t mean to think of a beau till I am 
twenty.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Mattie, with great cool- 
ness, letting down her back hair as she stood 
before the dressing-table, and shaking it out 
with both hands. “You are not obliged to 
think of a beau; but you can’t help it if a 
beau thinks of you.” , 

The company had all been on a tramp in 
the woods that afternoon, and the girls were 
now brushing up to be ready for tea. The 
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doors between their chambers were open 
and they ran to and fro, as girls will, ex- 
changing confidences, borrowing hair-pins, 
helping arrange each other’s hair, admiring 
each other's dresses and trinkets, laughing 
and joking. 

“Such a lovely dress, and so becoming!” 
sighed Jane Clement, as Bertie smoothed out 
the tunic of a green-striped organdie. “ It 
just sets off your fair hair and fresh com- 
plexion. Now I am so sallow and horrid that 
I always look worse in the last dress than in 
the one before.” 

Presently they were all ready, and went 
rustling down stairs in a pretty, flower-hued 
procession, a light perfume hovering about 
them, their faces bright with smiles. Bertie 
and Mattie Lane brought up the rear, their 
arms around each other’s waists. Bertie’s 
cheeks were very red, for she had not forgot- 
ten the conversation about beaux; but before 
tea was done she had quite got over that 
nonsense, and was chatting away as gayly as 
ever. Then in the evening they all went 
down and walked on the shore of the pond 
near the house. 

It so happened that Bertie and Charles 
Blandon got by themselves, and stood, with 
the moon shining in their faces, talking quite 
seriously. Charles was a generous young fel- 
low of twenty, and he told his companion 
what he meant to make of himself, and how 
determined he was to be a great man. 

“T am going to be a doctor, and I mean to 
be a first class one,” he said proudly. “As 
soon asI graduate, I shall commence my 
studies. Then I am going to Paris for 
lectures.” 

“What are you going to do then?” asked 
Bertie, much interested. 

“TI shall put up a sign, and—get married !” 

Charles laughed as he brought out these 
last two words with a jerk, but he also blushed 
so deeply that Bertie could see the color by 
the moonlight. 

She hardly knew what to say, and was be- 
ginning to feel a little embarrassed, when a 
step sounded near them, and a shadow fell 
across their path. 7 

“Do I interrupt?” asked Mark Tracy’s 

«voice, in a not very pleasant tone. 

“Ono!” answered Bertie, hastily, Charles 
answering not at all. “It is time we should 
go into the house. Where are the girls?” 

They had all gone in, Mark said. 

“Come then!” said Bertie; but after a few 
steps found that only one of the young men 


followed her. Charles remained standing on 
the shore, with his back to them. 


“Aren’t you coming ?” Bertie called out to 
him, sorry now that their friendly talk had 
been interrupted. 

“No!” he answered, quite shortly. 

“1 didn’t mean to offend him,’ Mark said, 
in a tone that showed he was himself an- 
noyed. “ But, really, he is too touchy.” 

Bertie glanced back, and saw Charles still 
standing where they had left him. “ Perhaps 
he isn’t vexed,” she answered, gently. 

Mark glanced down at her pretty face. 
“Yes, he is! His dislike for me breaks out 
at the least provocation.” 

“Why ?” Bertie exclaimed. “ What can he 
dislike you for?” 

Mark hesitated. He didn’t want to reply, 
“ He dislikes me because I like you;” for he 
suspected that Bertie would not be displeased 
with Charles for that. He knew but too well 
that Charles was the favorite, and he felt a 
little temptation to say something which 
would injure him—not very much, but 
enough to make this girl think a little less of 
him. Without meaning to, Bertie helped him 
along. She really liked Charles Blandon 
very much, and wished to know all she could 
about him. Besides, she had begun un- 
consciously to take pleasure in having him 
spoken of. 

“T hope that you and he haven’t quarrelled 
about anything,” she said, presently. 

“I’m in for it now,” thought Mark, and 
went on without giving himself time to think. 
“Tt’s nothing very great; but since you ask, 
I will tell you. It isa little affair that hap- 
pened at college. You see, some of the fel- 
lows play cards there, and sometimes. they 
play for money. Well, one night Charles 
played an unfair trick, and won, and I hauled 
him up for it. 1 thought it was made all up; 
but I don’t believe he has ever forgiven me. 


- Perhaps I oughtn’t to have told; but I know 


you wont mention it.” 

“Ono!” answered Bertie, faintly. 

Charles Blandon, whom she had begun to 
make a hero of, ‘a gambler and a cheat.’ 
For that was the plain English of it. She 
didn’t want to hear any more. She didn’t 
want to hear anything just now. To her this 
was a dreadful shock. She had been very 
strictly brought up, and had none of those 
easy ways by which many girls excuse almost 
any sin in aman. She knew that she was a 
good girl, and she didn’t want to be on 
friendly terms with a dishonest young man. 
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And yet, it was hard; for really Charles was 
very pleasant. 

She was glad when they got into the house, 
and glad that, since Mattie was playing and 
singing, she was not obliged to talk, but could 
sit by a window, and make believe listen, 
though, in truth, she could not for her life 
have told what Mattie was singing. After 
full half an hour she saw Charles Blandon 
strolling slowly up toward the house. 

“ Let’s go to bed,” she said hastily to Jane 
Clement. “I am tired and sleepy.” 

“I don’t want to speak to him again to- 
night,” she thought, as she hurried up stairs 
just as Charles's graceful form appeared in the 
door. Then the next day was the sail. 

There hadn’t been much chance for any 
one to talk at breakfast time; and while they 
were on their way to the boat Bertie kept 
close to Mattie and Jane, one on either side 
of her. It was only when they reached the 
shore that she was obliged to speak to Charles, 
He stood there ready to hand the girls on 
board, and there was no escape for her. 

“Tam sorry I spoke so rudely to you last 
night,” he said in a very low voice, as he handed 
her over the rocks among which the boat was 
drawn up. “ Will you forgive me?” 

“ O, it’s no matter,” Bertie replied, without 
looking at him, knowing that he was looking 
very earnestly at her, knowing also that Mark 
Tracy was watching them from the boat. 

“ What's the sense of having that great 
clumsy dog with us?” Mark asked sharply, as 
Prince Charles came trotting over the rocks. 
“ He’s as heavy as a man.” 

“Tl pay his passage,’ Charles Brandon 
answered, flushing angrily. “ He’s going, any 
way.” 

“O yes!” the girls all said in chorus, the 
Newfoundland being a favorite with them. 

Presently they were off, and in spite of the 
little cloud over two of the young men, theirs 
was apparently a gay and happy party. They 
sang choruses, Bertie sang to her guitar, and 
they enjoyed the day and the scene. It was 
very beautiful, clear and bright, with a slight 
breeze from the west, and the loveliest sparkle 
in the water. Fishes jumped and sank again, 
looking like jewels as the sun shone on them, 
and bird-songs and perfumes came off from 
the shore. 

“If only Mark hadn’t told me that, I should 
be happy,” thought Bertie. 

“If I hadn’t snapped her up so last night, 
she would talk to me to-day,” thought Charles, 
leaning over the boatside, close behind Bertie. 


“ What does he want to stick so close to 
her for?” thought Mark Tracy, having hard 
work to keep a pleasant face on him. 

They went across the pond to a beautiful 
wooded pvint where they got out, and took 
two miles’ walk, through the woods to a won- 
derful cascade which they had made this ex. 
pedition to see. This cascade was in the 
depth of the woods, where a brook, after 
wandering slowly, mile after mile, gathering 
smaller streams here and there, came sudden- 
ly to a mossy ledge between two tall trees, 
and made a leap into the basin below. 

Exclamations of delight broke from all the 
party as they came out in front of this water- 
fall. Green branches far aloft hung their 
leafy tent to keep out the sunbeams, all but a 
few golden drops that would sift through, 
flowers embroidered the sod all about, and 
were sprinkled with spray by the falling 
waters, and all sorts of vines and shrubs grew 
luxuriantly under the trees. 

The company spent an hour in this charm- 
ing retreat, then unwillingly started to return, 
lading themselves with flowers, pine-cones, 
and branches of young acorns. Mattie, who 
sketched very nicely, made a little drawing of 
the fall, and put Bertie into in. 

Arrived at the point again, there was their 
boat all right, and Prince Charles mounted 
guard over the luncheon-basket. 

“Good fellow!” his master said, patting 
him on the head. “ He is always faithful, if 
he is only a quadruped.” 

As he spoke he happened to glance at Mark, 
who colored, and looked uneasy. A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser, and perhaps he 
wondered if Charles suspected him. 

“I’m famished!” Mattie exclaimed. “Do 
give the basket here as quick as you can. 
Bustle round, girls, and get the cloth spread. 
Now there.” 

But in spite of Mattie’s gayety and good- 
nature, and in spite of the efforts of others, 
there was a stiffness over the party. With- 
out knowing what was the trouble, they all 
saw that there was a coldness between Mark 
and Charles, and that it had increased since 
the morning. So they hurried through their 
luncheon quickly, and started for home. 

Beautiful as it had been at starting, it wag 
still more beautiful now. The sun was set- 
ting, and threw bright reflections on the 
water, every ripple crested with crimson 
flame, the breeze had freshened, and their 
boat flew before it like a bird. 

“Better sit down, Mark,” Fred James said. 
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“The wind is gusty, and you may upset us.” 

Mark turned angrily to answer, mortified 
at being spoken to reprovingly, when at a 
puff of air the sail struck him, and before they 
knew what had happened, he was overboard. 

“Out, Prince! Catch him!” cried Charles 
Blandon, hastily pulling his coat olf, all 
thought of enmity gone. 

Bertie caught his arm. “ Don’t jump over- 
board!” she prayed, her face as pale as death. 
“Let Prince get him. Don’t! I beg of you!” 

“No, Charlie!’ Fred James put in. “Til 
throw this rope. There he comes!” 

Charles held himself in readiness, deter- 
mined to go after his friend if Prince should 
prove unsuccessful. 

The girls hushed their cries, and, clinging 


without hope. He felt powerless to struggle, 
and had sense enough to know that he should 
soon sink again. 

“O Lord, have mercy on me!” he gasped, 
as the fresh air struck in his face. 

A shout rang in his ears, something near 
him splashed the water, and breathed heavi- 
ly, something fastened in his coat-collar and 
drew him up as he was sinking again, and he 
felt Prince Charles’s shaggy mane against his 
face. He was pulled along, strong arms 
grasped him, lifted him, clasped him, and 
Charles Blandon, bursting into tears of joy, 
bent and kissed him on the cheek. 

“Dear old boy, if you had gone when my 
last word to you was a cross one, I should 
never have got over it.” 


RESCUE OF MARK. 


together, leaned to watch. The young men 
took in the sail, put the boat about, and used 
their oars, 

Meantime, Mark had gone over so sudden- 
ly that he was perfectly paralyzed, and could 
not have swam a stroke, even if he had not 
been encumbered with his clothes. He felt 
the water close over him, gasped, shivered 
and sank. Was it a moment, or a year? 

There was time for him to recollect the lie 
he had told of Charles Blandon, poor, gener- 
ous Charles, who had always been a true 
friend to him; and not only that, but to rec- 
ollect every wrong thing he had done in his 
whole life. It was terrible. Then the dark- 
hess gave way to light, he saw the sunshine 
and the sky as he rose to the surface, but 


Mark opened his eyes, and looked up into 
his friend’s face, forgetting all about Bertie. 

“1 have acted like a villain,” he said, faint- 
ly. “ But I'll make it up, Charlie.” 

And make it up he did. That very night 
he confessed to Bertie that he had belied his 
friend, and told her why he did so. 

“T give you up,” he said, with tears in his 
eyes. “Charlie is worthy of you—I am not.” 

Bertie forgave him freely, but said nothing 
to the last part of the speech. Perhaps she 
quite agreed with the speaker. 

And I shouldn’t be at all surprised, if when 
Charles’s studies are finished, and his lectures 
heard, and his sign put out, Bertie and he 
would set up housekeeping together. It 
looks like it now. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Saco Soup.—Take three pounds of lean beef, 
a slice of lean ham, and lay them in a stewpan 
with a lump of butter, draw the gravy gently, 
and two quarts of water, and a sliced onion 
which has been browned by frying in fresh 
butter; also add a bunch of sweet herbs, six 
cloves, a blade of mace, a tea spoonful of all- 
spice, and one of black pepper whole; stew 
until the soup is rich and brown, then remove 
the meat, and strain the soup clear, put it into 
a clean stewpan, and thicken it to a good 
consistency with sago. 


Bakep Sovup.—Cut into slices a pound and 
a half of lean beef, put it into a stewpan 
earthenware jar, with three onions sliced, and 
the same number of carrots cut up; add also 
three ounces of rice, which has been soaked 
two hours previously and thoroughly washed, 
and a pint of white peas; season with pepper 
and salt, cover down close, and bake two hours. 


BREAD Savuce.—Cut in slices the crumb of a 
French roll, to which add a few peppercorns, 
one whole onion, a little salt, and boiling milk 
enough to cover it; let it simmer gently by the 
side of the fire till the bread soaks up the milk, 
then add a little thick cream, take out the 
onjon, and rub the whole through a sieve, 
make it very hot, and serve with game or fowls. 


Savuce.—Pare, core, and slice some 
apples, put them with a little water into the 
saucepan to prevent them from burning, and 
add a little lemon peel; when sufficiently done, 
take out the latter, bruise the apples, put ina 
bit of butter, and sweeten it. 


Bakep Savuce.—Put a table-spoonful 
of water into a basin, and fill it with apples, 
pared, quartered and cored; put them into a 
moderate oven, until they are reduced to a 
pulp; beat them with a wooden spoon, adding 
a little sugar, and fresh butter. 


To Srew CRANBERRIES.—To a pound of 
cranberries allow a pound of sugar; dissolve 
the sugar in a very little water, boil it for ten 
minutes, and skim it well; put them with the 
sugar and boil them slowly till they are quite 
soft. 


CRANBERRY Savucer.—A quart of cranberries 
are washed and stewed with sufficient water 


to cover them; when they burst mix with them 
a pound of brown sugar and stir them well, 
Before you take them from the fire, ail the 
berries should have burst. They will be jellied 
when cold. 


STEWED AppLE SAvucE.—Pare and core some 
apples, put them into a preserve-pot, cover and 
set it in a saucepan of water, to boil; when 
soft, mix them with some butter, and sweeten 
with brown sugar. 


Roast Oysters.—Large oysters not opened, 
a few minutes before they are wanted, put 
them on a gridiron over a moderate fire, 
When done they will open, do not lose the 
liquor that is in the shell with the oysters; 
serve them hot upon a napkin. 


OvysTER FrittEeRs.—Beard, dip them into 
air omelette, sprinkle well with crumbs of 
bread, and fry them brown. 


To Brom SHap.—This delicate and delicious 
fish is excellent broiled. Clean, wash and 
split the shad, wipe it dry and sprinkle it with 
pepper and salt—broil it like mackerel. 


Beer Savsage.—To three pounds of beef, 
very lean, put one pound and a half of suet, 
and chop very finely; season with sage in 
powder, allspice, pepper and salt; have skins 
thoroughly cleaned and force the meat into 
them. 


Cuops As Beer Steaks.—Cut thick 
from a leg of mutton, and rub each steak with a 
shalot; broil over a quick fire; rub your dish 
with a shalot; when on the dish pepper and 
salt them; send them up quite hot. 


How To Cxoosr BrEr.—True well-fed beef 
may be known by the texture and color; the 
lean will exhibit an open grain of deep coral 
red, and the fat will appear of a healthy, oily 
smoothness, rather inclining to white than yel- 
low; the suet firm and white. Yellow fat is a 
test of meat of an inferior quality. Heifer beef 
is but little inferior to ox beef; the lean is of 4 
closer grain, the red paler, and the fat whiter. 
Cow beef may be detected by the same signs, 
save that the older the beast the texture of the 
meat will appear closer, and the flesh closer to 
the sight, as well as harder to the touch, 
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A Bricut IpgA.—There are few persons, 
who have not, at some time or other, expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of driving up and 
down on a dark night, with the assistance of a 
probably stupid and possibly surly coachman, 
in search of an invisible door-number. A 
French chymist, struck by the unpleasantness 
attending on these nocturnal explorations, has 
invented a method of rendering the number of 
houses and names of shops as easily visible by 
night as by day. It consists in rubbing the 
figures and letters with a certain phosphoric 
paste, which, though not discernible in the 
daylight, will in the dark shine with perfect 
distinctness. The application would only re- 
quire renewing about once a month, and in- 
volves a very trifling expense. A commission 
has been appointed to report on the desirability 
of adopting this proposal. Certainly a row of 
houses numbered in characters of fire would 
present a curious and striking coup d’@il, 


Wonperrvut the 
mathematician, lost his sight in 1683, when 
only one year old, after a severe attack of the 
smallpox. But spite of his complete blindness 
he gave himself up to the assiduous duty of the 
sciences, and finally lectured at the University 
of Cambridge on mathematics and optics, with 
wonderful success, His sense of touch was ex- 
guisitely fine. Thus, in a collection of Roman 
medals, he could distinguish the genuine from 
the false, although the latter were often so 
admirably counterfeited as to deceive those 
who examined them with their eyes. By the 
different feeling of the air on his face he could 
tell when an object was placed before him. 
And his hearing was so accurate in seizing and 
appreciating the slightest sound, that he could 
determine the height of any chamber into 
which he was introduced, and his distance 
from the wall. 


How Bers rreat Morns.—There is a large 
moth, commonly known as the death’s-head 
moth, from its having a curious mark on its 
back like a skull and crossbones sculptured on 
an old tombstone, which makes very free with 
the bees’ honey. It flies in the dusk of the 
evening when the bees are at rest, and enters 
the hole in the hive, pokes its long sucker 
through the wax walls which sarround the 
comb, and draws much honey into its stomach. 
Very often in the long evenings there are 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


many bees hovering round about the hive, but 
if the death’s-head alights and moves towards 
the door they do not take much notice; yet 
one sting would kill it, and it has no means of 
hurting the bee in.return. So much troubled 
are some hives by these curious visitors, that 
the bees erect a flat wall of wax just within 
the hive-door, allowing a small opening to ex- 
ist on either hand. This, as a rule, puzzles the 
moth, and it cannot enter. On the other hand, 
if a moth gets right into the hive, the bees do 
not kill it, but either let it alone or use all their 
ingenuity to stop its honey-stealing propen- 
sities. While the moth is enjoying its meal, 
the bees occasionally pull down some of the 
honeycomb behind it, and mould the wax 
quickly so as to form a dense wall. When the 
moth has finished its meal, and turns to get 
out of the hive, it finds itself walled up and 
imprisoned for life. 


Licut Aanp Lrre.—It has been proved by 
recent researches in Franee, that the red rays 
of the spectrum are those to which the impor- 
tant physiological function exercised by the 
sun on plants is exclusively to be ascribed. 
The leaves act as analyzers of the white light 
which falls upon them; they reject and reflect 
the green rays, and thus get their natura! color. 
If plants were exposed to green illumination 
only, they would be virtually in the dark. The 
light which the vegetable world thus refuses 
to absorb, is precisely that which is coveted by 
animals, Red, the complimentary color of 
green, is that which, owing to the blood, tinges 
the skin of the healthy humgn subject just as 
the green color of plants is the complement of 
that which they absorb. 

These facts have been fully stated and 
illustrated in a paper read by M. Dubrunfant 
before the French Academy of Science; and 
from them he deduces certain practical sug- 
gestions. AJ] kinds of red should be avoided in 
our furniture, except curtains. Our clothes 
which play the part of screens, should never be 
green. He also dwells upon the salubrious in- 
fluence of sunshine. He mentions cases of 
patients whose broken constitutions were re- 
stored by continual exposure to the sun in 
gardens where there were no trees; and gives 
an account of four children, become weak and 
sickly by living in a narrow street in Paris, that 
regained their health undér the infiuence of 
the solar rays on a sandy seacoast. 
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Wrat ne THovent.—The repeated disasters 
during the racing week on the New Orleans 
Shell Road were ludicrously illustrated by the 
misfortines of a nice young man. He had 
taken his dulcinea out, and was showing her 
how to make “two-forty on the shell,” when 
his lines accidentally broke, and the youth 
tumbled backwards over the seat, the heel of 
his boot hanging in the lady’s crinoline, and 
his body dragged along in this way by the in- 
creased and now dangerous speed of the horses. 
The lady had grasped the dash-board, and 
holding on for dear life, while supporting the 
dragging weight of her beau. 

“Hold fast!” he cried, in terror. 

“Let go, you brute!” she screamed. 

“T can’t!” he mumbled. 

Amid scream and cry and bitter upbraiding, 
the horses dashed along until at last some 
kindly hand checked their speed, and the un- 
fortunate pleasure-seekers were relieved from 
their uncomfortable situation. 

“How dare you do that?” the lady asked, of 
her escort, indignantly. 

“Do what?” 

“Hold on to my dress in that way.” 

“Was that your dress?” 

“TI beg pardon, then; I thought it was a wire 
Sence.” 


LoyAu To THE Last.—We have heard some 
tough stories of “ Virginia mud,” but the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from Stafford 
Court House, during the war, beats all the mud 
stories extant: 

“As an illustration of muddy travelling, [ 
may relate a story of a march, which came 
from one of the officers on General Slocum’s 
staff. Ashe rode to the top of an eminence, 


_on the way down, he says, ‘I saw a driver 


astride of his team, in a distant mud-hole, 
jerking vigorously at the single line with which 
he drove his four mules, and waving his hat 
furiously above his head. At first I thought 
he was trying to urge his team over the slough, 
but soon saw it made no progress forward, 
while the driver continued his exertions, but 
looked anxiously backwards. I rode forward 
as fast as the mud would permit; driver and 
mules were fast disappearing; but he never 
ceased his exertions, and the thought of 
deserting his saddle appeared not to have 
entered his head. I reached the spot, but the 
hand and head of the driver alone remained 
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above the mud. I saw him throw his hat to- 
wards me with a convulsive movement, heard 
him cry three cheers for the American Union, 
and the mud closed over him.’”’ 


Keerinc OFFIcERS.—An instance of 
how successfully cunning may evade the 
officers of justice is exemplified in the case of 
an old darkey at New Orleans recently who 
had committed some sort of offence, and was 
in hourly expectation of a visit from the police. 

To prevent this, he procured a yellow flag 
and hung it out at his door. “Small-pox” in 
the house was an effectual preventive of any 
intrusive visits. Weeks went by, and still the 
yellow flag fluttered from the door post. The 
officers grew impatient, and at last one more 
adventurous than the rest knocked at the door, 

“Who dar?” 

“Officers! Open, in the name of*the law.” 

“Golly, boss, got de small-pox.” 

“That wont do, You were seen upon the 
street last night.” 

“Yes, I know, boss; but I has him in de day 
time.” 

“T don’t believo it, and am coming in.” 

“Better stay out, boss! cotch the small-pox, 
shore.” 

The officer persisted in coming in, and the 
old fox was caught in his Jair, looking sleek 
and marvellously well. With a broad grin on 
his face, he saluted the officer with the 
remark: 

“You didn’t cotch de small-pox, boss, but 
you cotch me.” 

It is needless to say that the yellow flag was 
taken down. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A Wink.—Smith, the auc- 
tioneer, is a popular man, a wit and a gentle- 
man. No person is offended at what he says, 
and many a hearty laugh has been provoked 
by his sayings. He was recently engaged in 
the sale of venerable household furniture and 
fixings. He had just got to “ Going, going, and 
a half, going,” when he saw a smiling counte- 
nance on agricultural shoulders wink at him. 

A wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse 
or a sharp-sighted auctioneer; so Smith 
winked and the man winked, and Smith kept 
“Going, going,” with a lot of glass ware, stove- 
pipes, carpets, pots, and perfumery, and finally 
this lot was knocked down. 

“To whom?” said Smith, gazing at the 
smiling stranger. 
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“Who? Golly!” said the stranger, “I don’t 
know who.” 

“Why, you, sir!” said Smith. 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes, you bid on the lot,” said Smith. 

“Me? Hang me if I did,’ insisted the 
stranger. 

“ Why, did you not wink and keep winking?” 
asked Smith. 

“Winking! Well, I did, and so did you at 
me. I thought you was winking as muchas to 
say, ‘keep dark; I'll stick somebody on this lot 
of stuff; and I winked as much as to say, ‘I'll 
be hanged if you don’t, mister.’ ” 


Patient Wartinc.—At the —— Hotel in 
Cairo, they are noted fur despatch in filling 
orders fur meals, If a warm dinner is ordered, 
some time is taken to cook it. Not long since 
I stopped there, and sat down at the table with 
an elderly gentleman, who ordered a squirrel. 
I waited some time for my dinner, but was 
almost through, and the old gentleman was 
still waiting for his squirrel, But his patience 
was at last exhausted, and he beckoned the 
steward to him and said: 

“Has the man got a good gun?” 

“What man?” asked the steward. 

“The man that’s gone to shoot the squirrel I 
ordered,” said the old gentleman, with gravity. 

Just then I choked, and did not hear the 
steward’s answer; but I saw him disappear and 
in a few seconds the old gentleman was devour- 
ing his squirrel with apparent relish. 


A Corvert.—There was a great revival in 
the region where old Smithers, as everybody 
called him, lived, and it took hold of him 
one day. Smithers was a dreadful mean man, 
oppressive to the poor and all of that, and 
never paying a debt if he could help it. He 


. had been known to turn a poor widow with a 


family of small children out into the street of 
a cold winter’s day, because she was unable to 
pay the rent of the miserable shanty she had 
of him. He was known as “Old Smithers,” 
although he wasn’t so very old either, but we 
have noticed that mean men have the prefix 
old attached to their names generally, when 
their neighbors speak of them. 

Old Smithers “took a habit,” as they say in 
Wisconsin, to attend one of the “protracted 
meetings.” He was struck with a conviction 
the first night, and hopefully converted, as he 
claimed, the next. After his conversion he 
was announced to address his fellow-sinners 
and sinneresses on the following Sunday after- 
noon. The news that Old Smithers had got 
religion spread all about the neighborhood. 
Some doubted it; said he was putting it on so 
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as to skin folks a little closer; others, more 
charitable, said it might be true, and they 
hoped he wouldn’t be so mean in the future if 
it was. 

When Sunday afternoon arrived the church 
was crowded. The entire neighborhood turned 
out to hear what so mean a man as Old 
Smithers would say for himself after passing 
through conviction and conversion. All 
was still in the church when Old Smithers 
arose to speak. He began by telling what a 
mean man he had been all his life. He said he 
had probably done more mean things than any 
man of his years and opportunities living, and 
if there was any mean thing he had failed to 
do, it was because he hadn't thought of it, or 
there was no good chance. After going some- 
what into a detail regarding his meanness, 
astonishing even those who thought they 
knew him best, with the recital, and declaring 
his utter unworthiness, he resumed his seat. 

There was a brief pause, after which a neigh- 
bor of Old Smithers, a member of the church, 
arose and said: 

“T have lived nigh neighbor to Brother 
Smithers for a long time. I have just listened 
to Brother Smithers’s remarks, and from an in- 
timate acquaintance with him and his actions 
for many years, I am prepared to endorse in 
the fullest manner all the charges he has made 
against himself, and more too. He is certainly 
the meanest man I ever knew in the whole 
course of my life;’’ and sat down. 

Then arose Old Smithers, pale and trembling 
with rage, and exclaimed: 

“It's a d— lie, and I'll whip you as soon as 
you leave the church.” 


Extract From A Cevtic Letter.—Bridge- 
et darling, come across to me then; its myself 
is doing a nate bisness here with a son of 
Father Malone’s—sure its with his brother I 
mane. He keeps a wishkey store here, and I 
does the waiten. He tould me the other morn- 
ing that he had no money, and I tould him 
I would take part of the shtock every Saturday 
as wages; but says he, sure, Pat, if I pay you 
that way, I will soon have no shtock at all left, 
and you will have it all. SaysI to him, says 
I, sure you can work for me then, alanna, and 
earn it back agin, and so we can keep it up, 
and be mashters month in and month out, and 
wages will come aisy to both of us.” 


A schoolmaster asked one of his boys, on a 
cold winter morning, what was the Latin word 
for cold. The boy hesitated a little, when the 
master said, “ What, sirrah, can’t yon tell me?” 
“Yes sir,” said the boy, “I have it at my 
finger ends.” 
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Never full, pack ’em in; 
Move up, fat man ; squeeze in, thin. 
Market baskets without number, 


‘Toes are trod on, hats.are smashed, 
_ Dresses soiled, hoop skirts crashed. 
Thieves are busy, bent on plunder; 


Owners easy, nod in slumber. 
Thirty seated, forty standing, 
A dozen or more on either landing. 


Still we rattle on like thunder, 
Packed together, unwashed bodies, 
Bathed in fumes of whiskey toddies, 


Tobacco, garlic, cheese and beer 
Perfume the heated atmosphere ; 
ld boots, pipes, leather and tan, 


And if in luck, a “ soap fat man.” 
Aren't we jolly! What a blessing! 
A horse-car hash, with such a 
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